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THE STANWICK EXCAVATIONS, 1951 
INTERIM REPORT 


By R. E. M. Wueeter, Director 


In the parishes of Stanwick St. John and Forcett-with-Carkin, eight miles north of 
Richmond in the North Riding of Yorkshire, are more than six miles of rampart 
and ditch, forming a complex of enclosures of a very remarkable kind. Since 
Leland’s day they have been a sufficiently notorious archaeological problem, but 
their size and remoteness on the one hand, and possibly the counter-attractions 
of Hadrian’s Wall on the other, have combined to deter analytical investigation 
of them. 

Perhaps the most sensible notice of them was that of Leland himself. ‘Betwixt 
thes to villages [Aldbrough St. John and Caldwell]’, he wrote, ‘appere diverse 
hillettes cast up by hand, and many diches, whereof sum be fillid with water, and 
sum of these dikes appere abowte S. John’s, that is paroch chirch to both the afor- 
said villages. Thes dikes and hilles were a campe of men of warre, except menne 
might think they were of ruines of sum old towne. The more likelyhood is that it 
was a campe of men of warre.’! A very reasonable plan, associated with less 
reasonable interpretations, was produced a century ago by Henry Maclauchlin, 
the Duke of Northumberland’s agent,? and more recently another local antiquary, 
E. Wooler of Darlington, has made a number of pertinent guesses without adding 
materially to the evidence.3 As against all this, manifest nonsense has crept into 
the Victoria County History and into a standard county archaeology, in both of 
which the earthworks are thought to be medieval park-enclosures, regardless of 
their emphatically military character and their strong external ditch.4 Nonsense 
apart, however, in 1951 the chronology, structural sequence, and context of the 
whole complex remained unsolved. All that could be said with certainty was that 
this stupendous fortification, with ramparts still rising to a height of 20 ft. or more 
and enclosing an aggregate area of some 850 acres, represented a major episode 
in the history or prehistory of northern Britain. 


1 J. Leland, The Itinerary, ed. L. 'T. Smith (1924), 287 ff. 
(London, 1909), iv, 27. 4 V.C.H. York, ii, 61-62; F. Elgee, Yorkshire 
2 Arch. Fourn.vi(1849), 335;Archk. Tracts,p.19. (County Archaeologies Series), pp. 49, 233-4- 
3 E. Wooler, The Roman Fort at Piercebridge, Contrast with the actual deer-park within Stanwick 
County Durham (Frome and London, 1917); and Park, with its appropriate internal ditch, underlines 
in Proc. Soc. Ant. of Newcastle on Tyne, 4th ser. the fallacy. 
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When, therefore, in 1951 the Ministry of Works invited me to select and 
excavate a site in Britain under the provisions of the Ancient Monuments Act, my 
response was not in doubt. In practice, this invitation was a new departure; 
previous excavations under the Ministry had been confined to salvage-work on 
threatened or damaged sites, but on the present occasion choice was unrestricted, 
And having set its hand to the plough, the Ministry did not turn back. I have 
pleasure in recording the unremitting help received from the Chief Inspector, 
Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A., and his colleagues of the Ancient Monuments 
Inspectorate, from Mr. J. A. Wright, chief architect, and from the representatives 
of the Ministry at York and Newcastle, who dealt expeditiously with the whole 
affair. In the field my colleagues were Miss K. M. Richardson, F.S.A., who is also 
my associate in the preparation of the report, Miss T. M. I. Newbould as the 
expedition’s field-administrator, my old collaborator Mr. W. Wedlake, who was 
seconded from the Admiralty for the purpose, and Mr. M. B. Cookson, my 
photographer for twenty years. Student-assistants contributed materially to the 
work, and only their number compels anonymity. Lastly under this head, the 
work would have been impossible but for the kindly tolerance of landowners and 
tenants; notably Mr. H. Brown, Major and Mrs. M. C. Donovan, Mr. H. 
Johnson, Mr. H. H. Johnson, and Mr. J. M. Johnson. 


Tue CHaRIOT-BURIAL(S) 


In belittling our earlier knowledge of Stanwick I may be accused of overlooking 
the large and notable collection of La Téne objects—over ninety of them—found 
near by in 1844 and now preserved in the British Museum—where, indeed, as 
Sir Thomas Kendrick has pointed out, they may be regarded as the original nucleus 
of the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities.! It has long been recog- 
nized that the major part of the collection represents a chariot-burial or burials 
comparable with the famous series from the East Riding but not earlier, it seems, 
than the first century a.p.2 Less certain is the exact find-spot. Of the three 
accounts, the earliest, dating from shortly after the discovery, states that they 
‘were deposited together in a pit at a depth of about five feet within the entrench- 
ment at Stanwick. Near by large iron hoops were found.’3 Two years later Mac- 
lauchlin showed the find-spot on his map (already cited) as a little to the north-east 
of Lower Langdale, well outside the main Stanwick earthworks, and in spite of 
variant accounts,* his evidence must be regarded as authoritative. 

If the find has any significant connexion with the earthworks, it is more likely 
to relate to the original central hill-fort at ‘The Tofts’, south of Stanwick church 
(see below), than to the larger subsequent enclosures which give the complex its 
special character. Amidst so much uncertainty, further discussion of the collection 
must be relegated to the final report. 


1 Museums Fournal, li, no. 6 (Sept. 1951), 139. no. 30 (Brit. Assoc., 1951). 

2 Stuart Piggott in Proc. Prehistoric Soc. xvi 3 Proc. Roy. Arch. Inst., York volume,1846, p.10. 
(1950), 17; Cyril Fox, “The Study of Early Celtic 4 J.C. Bruce, 4 Descriptive Catalogue of Anti- 
Metalwork in Britain’, The Advancement of Science, quities at Alnwick Castle, p. 88. 
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5. Interior of the Stanwick enclosures (Phase III) from the south 
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a. The Tofts ‘hill fort’ (Phase I) at the north-west end of “The Terrace’, cut in the foreground 
by the earthwork of Phase II 


4. Earthwork of Phase II north-east of Stanwick church 
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STRUCTURAL SEQUENCE 


Previous attempts to disentangle the structural sequence of the major earth- 
works have been frustrated by the uncritical inclusion of later features and a 
consequent inability to see the wood for the trees. In reality the structural problem 
is exceedingly simple, and may be reduced to four phases (figs. 1 and 2). 

Phase I. The nucleus of the whole system is a fortified enclosure, some 17 acres 
in extent, situated to the south of Stanwick church and the Mary Wild brook, on 
and around a low hill known as ‘The Tofts’ (pl. 11, 2). The enclosure is, or rather 
was, roughly triangular on plan, conforming approximately with the mild contours 
of the hill and to that extent meriting the exaggerated designation of ‘hill-fort’. 
On the west its rampart and ditch are excellently preserved in a stretch of plantation 
known as “The Terrace’ or “The Duchess’s Walk’, where the single bank of un- 
revetted earthwork rises some 24 ft. above the ditch. The southern corner has 
been almost completely obliterated, but a part of it can be traced faintly in the 
walled garden south-east of the Terrace. A stretch of the eastern side still stands 
up boldly beside the road from Stanwick church to the (former) Stanwick Hall, 
but a large part of this side has been demolished for the making of the road, and 
some dumps of earth immediately east of Church Lodge may be a result of this 
process. The northern side approached but stopped short of the brook, from which 
it was shielded by a counterscarp bank. The main rampart was here thrown into 
the ditch anciently, doubtless when this portion of the work was included in and 
superseded by the work of phase II. Near the north-western corner was a stone- 
flanked entrance, now partially obscured by the northern end-wall of the Terrace 
plantation. The rampart was of earth, apparently without stone or timber 
revetment. 

Phase II. How long the ‘hill-fort’, if such the Tofts earthwork may be called, 
stood in isolation is not yet known: excavations within it may later provide a hint. 
But at a moment which will be defined in the sequel as not later than a.p. 69—74 it 
was supplemented by a new enclosure over 120 acres in extent, so designed as to 
outline the slight ridge north of the brook, to bend inward round the nearer foot of 
Henah Hill on the east, and farther west to cut off the northern end of the Tofts 
‘hill-fort’, obviously in order to enclose the brook and its margins hereabouts. South- 
east of Stanwick church the marshy course of the brook for a distance of over 300 
yards was regarded as a sufficient obstacle, without rampart and ditch, though 
whether supplemented by a palisade is not known. As already indicated, that part 
of the phase I earthwork which now lay inside the phase II enclosure was largely 
obliterated by filling its rampart into its ditch. 

The enclosure constituting phase II had an entrance near its western corner, 
our site B, where 50 ft. of the ditch, partially rock-cut, were cleared with notable 
results (p. 12). There may have been another entrance under the present road- 
junction immediately east of the Stanwick vicarage, in the middle of the northern 
side, or, less probably, at an existing gap 1 50 yards farther to the south-east. 

The rampart was of earth, aligned initially at the back on a small marking-out 
trench and bank; in front it was revetted with a vertical dry-stone wall. The ditch 
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was cut in the boulder clay and partially in the underlying limestone (pl. 11). . 
The flat bottom of the ditch may be comparable with the flat-bottomed ditches of 
certain Belgic earthworks in Normandy and Kent,! but was probably the result 
rather of the natural bedding of the limestone. 


PHASE IV, 


Fic. 2 


Phase III. A similar though longer system, enclosing a further 600 acres, was 
added to phase II at a date which was probably very nearly contemporary. It 
impinges almost at a right angle upon, and implies the pre-existence of, phase II 
on the east, and terminates upon the ditch of phase II on the west. An entrance 
can be seen near the middle of the southern side, and less certainly a gap in Forcett 
Park may represent a second entrance in the western side. Further stretches of the 
Mary Wild brook were included. 

The rampart, like that of site A, incorporated a marking-out trench and bank 
at the rear, and was fronted with a vertical stone revetment. 

Phase IV. To the southern side of phase III was added an enclosure of some 1 50 
acres, now subdivided by traces of a double earthwork extending southwards from 


1 Antig. Fourn. xxi (1941), 267; Archaeologia, xc (1944), 139. 
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a point east of the southern entrance of phase III. This double earthwork, however, 
overlaps the rampart of phase III at a point where the latter had already been 
broken through, and is presumably of Saxon or later date. It is comparable with 
some of the double banks which constitute or are incorporated in the Scots Dike at 
Lower Langdale, farther east. 

At the south-east angle of phase III it is possible that phase IV was actually 
under construction before the completion of the former, since at two points there 
is a fragmentary northern rampart to phase IV which is not perhaps likely to have 
been built had the defences of phase III already been completed here. But, as a 
whole, the layout of phase IV implies the pre-existence of phase III. Whether the 
semi-obliterated ditch, which seems to have connected the south-eastern angle of 
phase IV with the line of the Scots Dike to the east of it, represents a phase V is not 
clear. The whole difficult question of the Scots Dike and its context requires much 
further investigation and is not discussed here.! 


CHRONOLOGY AND CONTEXT 


The loosely knit occupation implied by the very large areas enclosed within six 
or seven miles of defence, combined with the notorious reluctance of northern 
Iron Age cultures, offered no great hope that casual exploration would yield 
determinative evidence. In the event, we were fortunate, and our first cutting 
(site A) yielded an encouraging quantity of pottery. 

The initial date of Phase J is indeed still unknown. A section cut through the 
rampart and ditch of the Tofts earthwork immediately north of the Terrace 
plantation yielded many animal-bones but no dating evidence, save that two 
minute sherds of Samian occurred in the top-soil of the rampart. All that can be 
said at present is that the ‘hill-fort’ is of the Early Iron Age and is structurally 
prior to phase II. 

Of two sections cut through the defences of Phase IJ, one (site C), at the foot of 
Henah Hill, produced no finds; but from the other (site A), on the western side, 
109 relics were recovered in a 19-ft. stretch of the ditch. They comprised a 
fragmentary first-century Roman brooch, a few scraps of Roman tile, and both 
Roman and native potsherds. Hereabouts, if anywhere, will sufficient evidence be 
eventually forthcoming to establish the chronology of the work beyond doubt; 
and it is desirable even in an interim report to indicate the various factors and to 
weigh the evidence in relation to them. 

These factors are three in number: (i) structural, (ii) ceramic, and (iii) historical. 
Let us glance at each in turn, always with the proviso that, whatever the present 
indication, further digging and further evidence are necessary to a secure conclusion. 

(i) The structural evidence of site A. Throughout the 19-ft. ditch section the 
structural evidence was clear and consistent. From bottom upwards the first 
feature was the extreme scarcity of ‘rapid silt’. In the lateral angles, and here and 
there in crannies of the stone floor, were tiny wedges of rain-washed stone and clay, 
but a large part of the ditch-bottom bore no rapid silt at all. This would normally 


1 For its course from Swaledale to Teesdale, see H. Maclauchlin in Arch. Fourn. vi (1849), 221 f.; 
and V.C.H. Yor’, ii, 55. 
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be thought to indicate a very short time-interval between the construction of the 
ditch and the intrusion of the major deposits about to be described. Such may well 
be the correct inference, but little is known as to the behaviour of rock-cut ditches 
under weathering, and an experiment is now being carried out to ascertain the 
speed and extent of rapid silting in the conditions of this site. It should be added 
that the ditch is nearly level, and the partial absence of rapid silt cannot be ascribed 
to scouring by rain-water. 

The next deposit in the ditch was a cascade of stones clearly derived from the 
revetting-wall of the adjacent rampart. This cascade swept over the small deposit 
of rapid silt in the nearer angle of the ditch, on to the bare surface of the rock in the 
central portion. It should again be emphasized that no silt there intervened 
between this talus and the ditch-floor. On normal showing the destruction of the 
wall would appear to have followed closely on the cutting of the ditch. 

Next above the wall-stones and the rapid silt rose a mass of organic earth 
(layer 8, pl. v) containing bones and potsherds. This must have begun to 
accumulate almost immediately after the cascading of the wall-stones, but its 
duration is structurally uncertain, though its pottery-content was substantially 
identical in character with that of the underlying cascade and rapid silt. Eventually 
it reached for a while an unemphatic line of rest, but subsequently continued down 
to modern times, with a central darkening where water has tended to accumulate. 

In summary, the earlier structural phases of the filling—rapid silt, cascade of 
stones, and the lower part of the subsequent earth filling (layers 10, 7, and 8)— 
appear to represent an almost continuous process of accumulation within a restricted 
time-bracket. 

(ii) The ceramic evidence of site A. The potsherds, more than 100 in all, found in 
the 19 ft. of ditch fall into two categories: good wheel-made ‘Roman’ wares, and 
very crude hand-made native or ‘Brigantian’ wares. Of the total, 66 were Roman 
and 41 Brigantian, so that the proportion of the former to the latter was roughly 
60 to 40 per cent.! 

The wares here called Roman include four sherds of Gaulish terra-sigillata 
(not known in Britain before the Claudian invasion),? a flanged jug-neck of some- 
what devolved type, mortaria, ollae of various kinds, and several sherds of butt- 
beaker. In the south-east of England butt-beaker is a familiar component alike of 
the late (pre-Roman) Belgic ceramic and of post-Conquest Claudian and Neronian 
groups. The absence of specifically Belgic pottery (e.g. the characteristic Belgic 
plates such as abound at North Ferriby)? from the present series—indeed, the 
absence of any appreciable class of Belgic pottery north of the Humber estuary— 
together with the association of the normal Roman types mentioned, eliminates 
the use of the term Belgic in the sense of pre-Roman in respect of the butt-beakers 


' This is a fair general statement since, with the and 8. 
exception of one or possibly two sherds from the top, 2 The significant site for this inference is Col- 
the Roman pottery from site A forms a substantially chester: C. F. C. Hawkes and M. R. Hull, Camu- 
homogeneous group threaded throughout by occa- J/odumum (1947), Pp. 179- 
sional sherds of butt-beaker. The Roman wares are 3 P. Corder and T. Davies Pryce in Aatig. 
already dominant in the lowest levels, namely 10,7, Fourn. xviii (1938), 262 ff. 
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of site A. As it stands at present, this is not a group of native pottery with a Roman 
or romanizing element; it is essentially a Roman group with a native element 
The whole series is later than a.p. 43. : 

But how much later? At Camulodunum Professor Hawkes and Mr. Hull 
found butt-beakers in period VI, i.e. down to c. a.p. 65; and since no fewer than 
287 examples are ascribed to that period! it would be hazardous to postulate an 
abrupt stoppage of the type thereafter. At Richborough there were butt-beakers 
in the last quarter of the first century a.p.,2 and I am informed by Miss K. M. 
Kenyon that they occur in Flavian groups at Leicester. On the other hand, the 
type appears to be generally absent from the military sites which begin with 
Frontinus and Agricola, about a.p. 75-80. We are left therefore with the interval 
65-75 as the period during which, for the most part, it was passing out of general 
use. Unfortunately that is exactly the period for which our first-century pottery is 
least adequately documented. We cannot at present say definitely (though the 
Richborough and Leicester evidence would support us if we did) whether butt- 
beakers are likely to have occurred in Yorkshire at the time of the Roman conquest 
in the seventies. It is to be expected that further digging on site A will settle the 
matter by producing more determinate types in association with the butt-beaker. 
Meanwhile the homogeneity of the pottery from layers 10, 7, and 8 of pl. v— 
ie. from the cascade of stones and from both the preceding and the succeeding 
layers—must be emphasized. They all contain butt-beaker together with other 
Roman sherds. The continuity of the structural process, already noted, is matched 
by the continuity of the ceramic evidence. By and large, that evidence is at present 
consistent with a date somewhere in the third quarter of the first century a.p. but 
cannot be anchored more closely on its own merits. 

(iii) The historical evidence. In a context such as this it would normally be rash 
to give any considerable weight to the sketchy historical record of a British tribe in 
the first century a.p. Of the Brigantes, however, within whose tribal area the Stan- 
wick earthworks lay, we can say that Tacitus appears to have preserved a reasonably 
complete account of their principal contacts with the invader during the first 
half-century of the occupation. In a.p. 47—48 they caused trouble on the right 
flank of the Roman advance into Flintshire, but after ‘a few had been slain and the 
rest pardoned, they settled down quietly’.3 In a.p. 51 Caratacus, beaten on the 
borders of Wales, fled to the Brigantes for sanctuary, but the ‘quisling’ queen 
Cartimandua, currying favour with the Romans, gave him up.4 In a.p. 57-58 
trouble had broken out between Cartimandua and her husband Venutius. The 
latter had long been faithful to Rome, but the quarrel made an enemy of him, and 
his antagonism was doubtless not lessened when Roman cohorts came to the aid of 
Cartimandua. For the time being, the queen and her pro-Roman party triumphed. 
In a.p. 69, however, further provoked by the action of Cartimandua in taking his 
squire as her consort, and encouraged by unrest amongst the legions, Venutius, 
‘pre-eminent in military skill’, rose in revolt, ‘calling in aid from outside’. Carti- 
mandua was herself rescued by a Roman force, but Venutius triumphed. ‘The 


' Camulodunum (1947), pp- 278-9, types 112, 2 e.g. Richborough, iv, nos. 403-4. 
113, 115, 116, 119. 3 Annals xii, 32. 4 Ibid. 36. 5 Ibid. 40. 
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throne was left to Venutius, the war to us.’! But not for long. In a.p. 71 Petilius 
Cerealis came out as governor, and between that year and 74 successfully tackled 
the problem. He founded the legionary fortress of York? and with ‘many battles, 
sometimes bloody battles,’ reduced a great part of the Brigantes.3 By a.p. 80 his 
successor Agricola was campaigning in the lands to the north of them. 

From this clear sequence it 1s difficult to suppose that, far away in the northern 
sector of Brigantia, Roman things can have come so extensively into domestic use 
as to outnumber the local products before the opening up of Yorkshire by Cerealis. 
The punitive expeditions of a.p. 47—48 and 57—58, and the cutting-out party of a.p. 
69—all of these peripheral, since the small forces concerned cannot have operated 
far from their base—do not provide contexts for Roman military intrusion at 
Stanwick. Nor is it easy to imagine, on such evidence as is at present available, 
that Roman civil markets during this turbulent period had become dominant in 
the North Riding. But more important is the consideration of the altogether 
unusual extent of the Stanwick fortifications themselves. They imply a powerful 
and, in northern Britain, unique concentration of tribesmen and their economy 
(note the careful inclusion of the best local water-supply within the vast fortifica- 
tions) at what can only have been one of those rare but recurrent moments 
of crisis which produced simultaneously a strong Celtic leader and a momentary 
unification. Vercingetorix, Cassivellaunus, Caratacus represent familiar examples; 
and now Venutius, be it repeated ‘pre-eminent in military skill’. In the last Carti- 
mandua episode he had burnt his boats; it was only a matter of time now before 
retribution came his way. He was, in a.D. 69, in sole command of the Brigantes and 
their allies, awaiting the inevitable reaction of Rome, and the defence of his realm 
must have been his preoccupation. The context for Stanwick is complete. 

On the balance therefore, pending the emergence of further evidence, I infer 
provisionally that Stanwick is the answer to the threat which materialized under 
Cerealis. The structural and historical factors seem to me to outweigh our admitted 
uncertainty as to the precise significance of certain of the pottery, though, as already 
stated, I find no difficulty in ascribing the significant group of the latter to the third 
quarter of the first century. It may eventually be possible to go further and suggest 
that the historical factors are strong enough on their own merit to impose a date 
upon the pottery without further ado. Future work will show. 

It remains to add to this section that, if phase II dates from the quinquennium 
following a.D. 69, so 4 fortiori do phases III and IV which, as remarked above, are 
structurally secondary to it. 


OTHER ASPECTS 


Thus provisionally interpreted, the evidence is both logical and vivid. In or 
about a.p. 71 Cerealis had entrenched himself in the Vale of York and was pushing 
his field-force forwards and northwards. In the northern lowlands of Brigantia, 
the most strongly fenced of the very few works of hill-fort type lay at Stanwick; not 
naturally imposing, but situated close to water and in a notably fertile tract. This 
' Hist. iii, 45. (1925), 182-4, and xviii (1928), 98—99.- 

* Stuart Miller in Fourn. of Roman Studies, xv 3 Tacitus, Agricola, 17. 
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stronghold, the Tofts earthwork, was chosen, ex hypothesi, as the nucleus of Brigan- 
tian resistance. And there was in the choice a further aptness which Professor Ian 
Richmond has well suggested to me. Stanwick lies in the angle between the 
arterial Roman roads which, coming from the south, hereabouts (near Scots 
Corner), fork northwards to Corbridge and north-westwards to Carlisle. These 
roads merely emphasize the geographical problem which, road or no road, faced 
the traveller from the south at this point. ‘Venutius was evidently waiting to see 
whether Cerialis would go North by Durham or by Westmoreland over Stainmore, 
waiting for him exactly as Calgacus waited for Agricola. The Catterick area is the 
point at which to wait.’ Strategically and tactically, Stanwick commended itself to 
Venutius as the rallying-point for his tribesmen and such ‘help from outside’ as he 
could muster. 

If there were, as Tacitus tells us, 30,000 tribesmen at the battle of Mons 
Graupius, there may easily have been a similar number at the battle of Stanwick. 
We can see them coming in beforehand, perhaps a year or two beforehand, 
bringing with them all that could move or be moved. As they arrived, we may 
imagine, the tribes or septs each received their orders; where to build their defences, 
and on what pattern. The work was urgent and the builders were driven to it; for 
their task was nothing less than to enclose their whole economy within new 
fortifications, not excluding the necessary water-supplies: nothing was to be left 
outside and unprotected. 

And economic sufficiency was combined at first with military control. Lengthy 
defences of this kind (those of phase II alone extend to two miles) cannot have 
been manned continuously and effectively by the man-power conceivably available. 
The mobile reinforcement of threatened points is the alternative, and this implies 
quick reaction and centralized command, not an easy matter in gently rolling 
country devoid of dominant features. The phase II defences provide an interesting 
illustration of the manner in which this end was achieved, and at the same time 
emphasize a further point. From the summit of the Tofts ‘hill-fort’ the lines of 
phase II can be seen throughout, but only because, on the east, they behave in a 
way which has surprised some observers. On that side they exclude a small but 
locally eminent feature, Henah Hill, and are overlooked from it (pl. v1). The 
reason for the exclusion becomes clear at once when it is realized that, had the hill 
been included, the defences would have been masked for more than a quarter of a 
mile by it from the hill-fort or any other central spot, and the whole tactical prin- 
ciple thus frustrated. But the readiness with which an externally commanding 
feature was thus excluded underlines another tactical aspect of the Stanwick 
defences of all phases: it is evident that no effective missile-weapon entered into the 
calculations of the builders. The single deep ditch and high rampart, careless of 
external command, were imposing barriers in hand-to-hand fighting, but would 
have been vulnerable to the slingstone warfare characteristic of the multivallate 
camps of the south and west. Consistently, no slingstones have been found at 
Stanwick. The conservative north adhered to the older tradition. 

The next arrivals on the scene were the more numerous builders of phase III— 
three times as numerous if the vast extent of the fortification which they proceeded 
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to build be regarded as an index. Their work was identical in detail with that of 

hase II and was presumably directed by the same chief engineer. But the original 
hill-fort was now engulfed, and the high command must have found the tactical 
situation increasingly difficult. With the additions of phase IV, the unwieldy 
complex may be supposed to have presented Cerealis with an easy military problem. 

The only works in Britain at all comparable with the Stanwick complex in scale 
are those associated with the Belgic occupation of the south-east: Colchester, 
St. Albans, perhaps Chichester. Links between Brigantia and Belgic Britain are 
not beyond possibility. After all, Belgic pottery reached the Humber estuary at 
North Ferriby; and had not the Trinobantian prince Caratacus himself turned 
to Brigantia as to a last refuge? The dusty treatment which in fact he received 
there does not preclude more receptive interchange on other occasions. The 
Brigantians, who had their own Camulodunum, were doubtless not ignorant of the 
great polities of the south. But it remains to be seen whether there was at Stanwick 
any enduring social focus on the scale or pattern of Cunobelin’s Camulodunum. 
It is here suggested that Stanwick was largely a product of emergency, of a dramatic 
and evanescent gathering of the clans in the face of dire crisis. Time and hard 
work will show. 

On the Continent two famous sites bear some resemblance in situation to 
Stanwick. Manching in Bavaria, on the upper Danube, is a vast oppidum of La 
Téne III, 44 kilometres across and situated on the riverine plain. The historic 
site of Avaricum (Bourges), in central France, is today not easy to trace on the 
ground, but is similarly low-lying. Less familiar than these are other large lowland 
oppida in central Europe: the immense site of Tavodunum near Freiburg, or the 
Alteburg near Schaafhausen on the Swiss-German border.! And there are others; 
but none, so far as we know, can claim the transient, episodic character here 
tentatively ascribed to Stanwick. Nearer analogies historically, although on a 
smaller scale, are offered by certain fortifications in north-western France (I have 
particularly in mind Huelgoat and Le Petit Célland) which seem to have been 
reactions to the Caesarian campaigns. But in size, situation, and complexity, the 
Brigantian refuge at present stands alone. 


FINpDs 


No attempt is made here to publish the small finds. The pottery in particular 
must attend a careful analysis in the final report. Here it will suffice to remark the 
astonishing disparity in quality and kind between the coarse, lumpy, hand-made 
native pottery and the. associated Roman wares, and, what is more remarkable, 
between the native wares and the metal-work as represented in the burials found in 
1844, or the sword and scabbard found in 1951. The subordinate position occupied 
by the potter in the hierarchy of Brigantian craftsmanship is manifest; and the 
discovery of a wooden bowl and fragments of basket-work may significantly 
indicate alternative crafts. 

Most of the Roman pottery from site A may be ascribed to the third quarter of 
the first century a.p., and with it goes the bulk of the native pottery, which belongs 

' I am indebted to Dr. Gerhard Bersu, Hon. F.S.A., for these two analogies. 
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to a Yorkshire complex already recognized in the Vale of Pickering and extending 
into the lowlands of Scotland. The most remarkable objects, however, came from site 
B(NW. entrance), where 50 feet of the deep ditch adjoining the entrance were cleared 
with the avowed intention of recovering finds (pl. 1v, 4). The flat bottom of the ditch 
was cut in the limestone, and this fact, combined with a slight downward tilt 


SECTION 


INCHES 


Fic. 3. Bowl or tray of oak from site B. (4) 


towards the ditch-end beside the entrance, had from the outset induced the accumu- 
lation of water and liquid mud there. Of the two lowest layers, 9 and 10, the latter 
must have been present almost from the outset, whilst layer 9, consisting of rain- 
washed clay from the sides of the ditch and still submerged beneath water, must 
have followed with inappreciable delay; and on the present showing the two layers 
may be dated to the late sixties or seventies of the first century a.p. Their moist, 
compact material ensured the preservation of a remarkable series of objects, even 
including a puff-ball, which Sir Edward Salisbury has been able to identify with 
certainty as Bovista nigrescens Pers.! Near by, in the same layer 9, were fragments 
of basket-work (hazel interwoven with willow), a twisted thong of willow-withies, 
and a bowl or tray of oak (fig. 3), comparable with two others from Glastonbury and 
Lochlee, and a third from the Roman fort at Caersws in Montgomeryshire, dated 
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Photo. by J. K. St. Joseph. 
a. Air-view of Henah Hill from the south-west 
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a. Sword and scabbard from Site B 
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4. Top of scabbard from Site B 


c. Chape, three-quarter view (same scale as 6) 
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to A.D. 75-100. A human skull (pl. v1, 4) had likewise been thrown or fallen 

into the muddy pool. This bears three cuts: first across the bridge of the nose and 

the right eye-socket; secondly, a shorter wound above the first, confined to the 

frontal bone above the supra-orbital ridge; and thirdly, on the upper part of the 

frontal bone, whence an oval plate 3 in. across had heen detached by a heavy blow. 

; The facts that most of the detached plate lay beside the skull, and that the lower jaw 
and four topmost vertebrae were still in position, showed that the skull retained its 
muscular tissue when it reached the muddy pool in which it was found. But the 
remaining bones of the skeleton were not present; the head and neck had been 
detached between the fourth and fifth cervical vertebrae; and it is a fair assumption _ 
that, in accordance with a known custom (illustrated, for example, at the Bredon 
Hill camp in Worcestershire), the head was that of a captive or criminal which had 
been placed on a pole at the adjacent gate. A full report on the skull, kindly 
prepared by Dr. Osman Hill, will be included in the final report. 

But of greater importance than any of these objects was the iron sword in its 
bronze-bound scabbard of ashwood which lay, complete save for the grip, in the 
mud of stratum 9, 1 ft. above the rock-bottom of the ditch (pl. vir). Sword and 
scabbard have been preserved with very great skill by Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, 
F.S.A., of the British Museum, to which they have been presented by the land- 
owners, Major and Mrs. M. C. Donovan. The sword, with tang, is 2 ft. 8? in. 
long, the scabbard 2 ft. 5 in. The latter has a straight top, high belt-loop, bronze 
bindings at intervals, and a button-chape. The sides of the chape bear simple 
quatrefoils, and the uppermost binding has an external semicircular plate inscribed 
with two double circles, reminiscent of the studs traditionally present here. The 
type does not fit closely into the six groups-of La Téne swords recently classified by 
Professor Stuart Piggott, F.S.A.,! but, as Professor Piggott points out, shows 
elements both of groups V and VI. It differs markedly from the split-chape type 
specifically (though not exclusively) associated with the Brigantian area; but in 
considering late Brigantian examples it may be supposed that, by the time Venutius 
fought his last battle, his army must have been a pretty motley throng, comprising 
intransigent elements of much of central or even southern Britain. The words of 
Tacitus may again be recalled: that in a.p. 69 Venutius not merely raised his own 
Brigantes but also called in ‘aid from outside’. The sword may therefore equally 
have been an outsider, though wielded in the Brigantian cause. 


Future Work 


It is hoped that work may be resumed in 1952 with three objectives: (1) to 
clear more of the productive ditch on site A, where, if anywhere, the dating of the 
major elements of the complex can be established beyond doubt; (ii) to clear the 
formidable south entrance of phase III; and (iii) to examine the Tofts ‘hill-fort’ 
with a view to ascertaining the nature and date of its original occupation and the 
date at which its northern defences were filled in by the tlilors of phase II. 


' Proc. Prehist. Soc. xvi (1950), 1 ff. Professor will describe the ingenious methods whereby its 
Piggott will very kindly contribute a note on the wood and metal have been conserved. 
new sword to the final report, and Dr. Plenderleith 


THE EXCAVATION OF TWO ADDITIONAL HOLES AT 
STONEHENGE, 1950, AND NEW EVIDENCE FOR THE 
DATE OF THE MONUMENT 


By R. J. C. Arxinson, F.S.A., Proressor Stuart Piccort, F.S.A., 
and J. F. S. Strong, F.S.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


Amonc the most remarkable discoveries made in the course of the Society’s 
excavations at Stonehenge in 1919-26! was the discovery of a series of small pits 
set in a circle immediately within the bank of the surrounding earthwork. Some 
of these had left slight surface depressions which had been recorded by John 
Aubrey on his plan of Stonehenge made in 1666, and the pits were appropriately 
named the Aubrey Holes in recognition of this sound piece of field observation 
by a pioneer antiquary. 

The thirty-two Aubrey Holes excavated presented consistent and puzzling 
features which has rendered the interpretation of their original function a matter 
of debate. In his first interim report read in 1920 Hawley expressed the view that 
‘there can be little doubt that they once held small upright stones’ which had 
subsequently been removed,? and later, in 1922, when discussing the presence of 
cremations in all but four of the holes excavated, he quoted Engleheart’s view that 
the cremated-human bones had been deposited ‘when the stones were erected, and 
that they were placed in a recess at the top of the hole and against the stone. 
When the stones were extracted the contents of the recess slipped down and 
became incorporated with the soil which fell back into the hole.’3 In 1928, how- 
ever, the excavation of the Woodhenge site by the Cunningtons led Hawley to 
suggest an alternative interpretation—‘When the Aubrey holes were first found’, 
he wrote, ‘it was considered that they had held a circle of standing stones, but 
there is a case now for supposing that they held wooden uprights’, for he felt that 
the post-holes of the Woodhenge structure provided a close parallel, as some 
‘correspond exactly to the original conditions of the Aubrey holes’. It is not clear 
what was meant by ‘original conditions’: certainly in the form in which they were 
discovered and excavated the Aubrey Holes differ completely from the Woodhenge 
post-holes. But this new explanation was firmly adopted, and in the short final 
review of the six seasons’ excavations at the end of his last interim report Hawley 
concluded: ‘The Aubrey holes may be taken to have been of earlier construction 
than the monument and to have held wooden uprights.’4 

This view was elaborated by Newall in his classic review of the monument in 


1 Antig. Fourn. i (1921), 193 ii (1922), 36; iil 2 Ibid. i (1921), 30. 
(1923), 133 iv (1924), 30; v (1925), 21; vi (1926), [bid. iii (1923), 17. 
I; vill (1928), 149. 4 Ibid. viii (1928), 158, 174. 
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1929.! He referred to Engleheart’s supposition, mentioned above, that the crema- 
tions had slipped into the holes after the removal of the stones and found this 
unsatisfactory. ‘If, however, a wooden post stood there, its gradual decay would 
cause the cremation to dribble down, and stones and earth at the top would fall 
in and generally reproduce’ the phenomena which he had described as typical of 
the filling of the holes. From this point the post-hole theory was generally accepted 
by archaeologists when discussing Stonehenge, though an alternative suggestion, 
that the Aubrey Holes had held the Blue Stones in an earlier constructional phase 
of the monument, was put forward by C. and J. Hawkes in 1943.2 

Any reconsideration of the problem of the Aubrey Holes was rendered difficult 
at the outset by the fact that the evidence derived from the excavation of the 
thirty-two holes has never been fully published, and in the interim reports no more 
is available than incidental references to occasional holes scattered through the 
brief annual accounts of areas excavated, with six holes described in some detail 
and accompanied by measured sections of their fillings. Yet some new assessment of 
the evidence was obviously overdue, not only because of the intrinsic importance 
of the Aubrey Circle in the structural history of Stonehenge itself, but also because 
of the recent discovery of other sites which appeared comparable. Within recent 
years certain ritual sites have been excavated at Dorchester, Oxfordshire,3 and one 
at Cairnpapple, West Lothian,* and settings of holes found, the fillings of which 
gave no evidence that they had contained uprights of wood or stone. It seemed 
therefore likely that a class of monument existed in which an arrangement of ‘ritual 
pits’ was the main feature, and of which the Stonehenge Aubrey Holes formed an 
example. 

To test this hypothesis excavations were carried out at Stonehenge during April 
1950, with the permission of the Inspectorate of Ancient Monuments of the 
Ministry of Works. The writers had the advantage of Mr. R. S. Newall’s presence 
and advice throughout the work and are authorized to state that he concurs in the 
conclusions reached. A short account of the main features discovered were pub- 
lished in 1950,5 and the full report now follows. 


Tue ExcavaTIONs OF 1950 


Of the thirty-two Aubrey Holes excavated for the Society by Lt.-Col. Hawley 
and Mr. Newall during the period 1919-26, two (nos. 55 and 56) lay opposite 
the entrance and thirty (nos. 1 to 30) round the eastern and southern quadrants. 
The two holes selected by the present writers (nos. 31 and 32) continued this latter 
sequence. An area 25 ft. by 8 ft. was stripped to the chalk, and this contained 
these two holes which were spaced 15 ft. apart from centre to centre (fig. 1). The 
whole of the intervening space between the two holes had been disturbed by an 
old cart-track with its comparatively modern chalk and rubbish filling. This track 


' Antiquity, iii(1929),75; Wilts. Arch.Mag.xliv tions at Dorchester, Oxon. Part I (Ashmolean 
(1927-9), 348. Museum 1951). 

* Prehistoric Britain (Pelican, 1943), 57- 4 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. \xxxii (1947-8), 68. 
3 Atkinson, C. M. Piggott, and Sandars, Excava- 5 Arch. News-Letter, iii (1950), 3- 
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cut into hole no. 31 on its western side, but had not disturbed the lower part of 
the filling. 

Both holes were excavated in such a manner that a cross-section of the filling 
could be obtained and studied, and these sections are drawn in fig. 2. The various 
distinctive constituents of the filling are numbered (the same numbers being used 
in both A 31 and A 32 when the material was identical), and are referred to by 
numerals in brackets in the following description. 


SARSEN & 


SARSEN & BLUE STONES 


CREMATION 


A32 


1 1 2 3 4 5 
Fic. 2 


Hole no. A 31. This was small and roughly circular in plan, bowl-shaped, and 
averaging 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 1 ft. 6 in. in depth below solid chalk. It was 
partly cut into by the recent trackway, but the greater part of the filling remained 
intact. Beneath the turf (1) was a layer of mould and disintegrated chalk (2), at 
the base of which lay sarsen and bluestone fragments probably pushed to one side 
by traffic on the cart-track. 

The filling of the hole itself was mainly of earth and chalk (3), with a thin layer 
of compact chalk on the bottom at one side (4). The central part of the hole 
consisted of a dark filling of earth, small stones, and charcoal fragments (5) 
which in no way resembled the core of a decayed wooden post, and no packing- 
stones were present. This layer (5) appeared to be deliberate filling, but although 
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(3) and (4) could be interpreted as silt formed by natural action, the evidence is 
not decisive. 

The finds, all in layer (2), comprised numerous sarsen and 9 rhyolite fragments, 
1 flint scraper, and 2 fragments of animal bone. 

Hole no. A 32 (pl. vi1t) was larger and more complex in filling. It was nearly 6 ft, 
in diameter and 3 ft. deep below solid chalk. It too was bowl-shaped, but with 
steeper sides, nearly vertical on the south and west. At the bottom was a layer of 
greyish silt (6), about 4 in. thick, extending slightly up the sides and with chalky 
veins (7). Above this was a thick layer of very compact chalk rubble (4), light grey 
in colour and with a consistency suggesting that it had been rammed in when a wet 
pasty mass. A yellow-stained cone of material (8) may represent a stake-hole, or 
more probably simply staining by matter in solution seeping from layer (2). The 
main mass of (4) contained a few scattered cremated human bones. This material 
appears to have originally filled, or nearly filled, the pit, but had in large part been 
subsequently dug away (in places to a vertical face) and replaced by a brown earthy 
filling (5), similar to that in hole no. 31. At the base of this earthy filling and on 
what remained of the chalk filling was a layer of burnt earth with much charcoal 
and some unburnt animal bones. Sufficient charcoal was recovered to provide 
. material for radio-active carbon analysis, the results of which are described below 
(p. 20). The earth filling continued nearly to the surface, and on top were sarsen 
and bluestone fragments (as in hole no. 31) in the earthy layer (2), which lay 
beneath the turf (1). 

On the southern side a cremation had been inserted into a small hole scooped 
partly in the solid chalk and partly in the chalky filling (4) before its disturbance 
and replacement by the brown earth (5). Much of the cremated material had 
spilled into the softer chalky filling (3), which may represent redeposited material 
from layer (4) after disturbance, and a few scraps of cremated bone in the brown 
earth filling (5) were probably derived from this deposit, the edge of which had 
been disturbed by the digging out of layer (4). Here again there was no evidence 
of an original timber post or of packing-stones suggesting a stone upright. The 
curious manner in which layer (4) had been scooped out is shown in the photograph, 
pl. 1x, 4, where the soft earth of (5) has been removed and the compacted rubble 
of (4) left intact. 

The finds in layer (2) comprised many sarsen fragments, 10 of preselite, 8 of 
rhyolite, and 2 of volcanic or calcareous ash, animal bones in very small fragments, 
and two pieces of red deer antler tines. Immediately below the layer of sarsen and 
bluestone fragments was a scatter of 46 flint flakes and many minute chippings. 
A discoidal scraper was found in the compact chalky rubble of layer (4). 

In the area stripped between and around the two holes finds (excluding modern 
glass, pipe-stems, nails, 8c.) comprised many sarsen fragments, 14 of preselite, 
37 of rhyolite, 8 volcanic or calcareous ash, and 2 of Cosheston Beds sandstone. 
There were also 1 flint scraper, 6 flint flakes, 7 animal bone fragments, and 3 
Romano-British sherds. Carbonized wood from'holes A 31 and A 32 has been 
examined by Mr. M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Edinburgh, who 
identifies the wood as oak (Q. robur) in both instances. 
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4. Aubrey Hole 32 with filling half removed, and the remaining half, layers 
(1), (2), and (5) removed, leaving hard compact filling (4) 


Piate VIIL 


a. Aubrey Hole 32, half excavated, with filling seen in section a 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


1. There was no evidence that either hole had contained a stone or timber 
upright. The fillings contained none of the packing-stones normal to a stone-hole, 
nor were there any traces of rotted cores as were found, for instance, in the Wood- 
henge and Sanctuary post-holes. At these sites, too, the post-holes were cylindrical 
and not bowl-shaped. 

2. In both holes sarsen and bluestone chippings were confined to the top few 
inches of the fillings which must have been nearly level at the time of the dressing 
and erection of the stones on the site. The relatively early date of the Aubrey 
Holes in the Stonehenge sequence is therefore confirmed. 

3. The contents of hole no. A 31 probably implies deliberate filling soon after 
its original excavation. 

4. The same conclusion concerning deliberate filling applies also to hole no. 
A 32, though here artificial re-filling is certain, and compacted chalk rubble had 
been used after a little earthy silt had collected on the bottom. However, as has 
been seen in the description of this large hole, its history was more complicated. 
It is clear that cremated human bones, scattered and in small fragments, were 
associated with the primary filling. In addition, the hole had been disturbed after 
the primary filling by the insertion of a secondary cremation, and by the deposit 
of ritual material containing a quantity of charcoal. As the cremation contained 
no charcoal, the latter may have been separated and deposited alongside. Such 
disturbances antedated the dressing and erection of the stone structures at Stone- 
henge. 

5. The published and unpublished records! of the other thirty-two Aubrey 
Holes previously excavated can now be seen to be consistent with these inter- 
pretations. 

We therefore consider that the Aubrey Holes at Stonehenge are in all essentials 
comparable with the settings of pits without stone or timber uprights in the monu- 
ments at Dorchester, Oxfordshire, and at Cairnpapple, West Lothian. We are not 
aware of any evidence bearing on the primary function of the holes on any of these 
sites; many of them contain cremations, but it would be unwise to suggest that 
they were originally dug for this purpose. 


Tue Evipence oF Date By THE C,, METHOD 


The general principles whereby a date in solar years can be obtained from 
certain ancient organic material by means of observations based on the breakdown 
of a radio-active isotope of carbon (C,,) are now generally known to archaeologists.” 
In Aubrey Hole 32 enough wood charcoal was obtained to make such an estima- 
tion possible, and through the kind offices of Dr. Hallam L. Movius, Jr., of 
Harvard University, a sample was submitted to Professor W. F. Libby of the 


‘ In addition to the published details in the tions) by Mr. R. S. Newall in the Salisbury and 
interim excavation reports (p. 14, n. 1), drawings South Wilts. Museum. 
and notes on the Aubrey Holes have been deposited 2 e.g. Zeuner in Nature, 4 Nov. 1950; Science 
(with other matter relating to the 1919-26 excava- Progress, Apr. 1951. 
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Institute for Nuclear Studies of the University of Chicago. In April 1951 Pro- 
fessor Libby reported to Dr. Movius that this sample (his no. 602) gave an age 
of 37981275 years, or 1848 B.c.t275. This means that the date in solar years 
of the phase in the history of A 32 which involved the deposition of the wood 
charcoal lies within the bracket 2123 B.c. and 1573 B.c., the true date being equally 
likely to fall in the middle, or towards either end of the possible variations. 

This is not the place to discuss the archaeological implications of this date, 
except to note that, wide though the range remains in view of the margin of error 
of +275 years, it is nevertheless in accordance with the probable date, based on 
archaeological inferences, to which most prehistorians would assign the beginnings 
of Stonehenge—in conventional terminology at the end of the Neolithic or the 
beginning of the Early Bronze Age in Wessex, somewhere in the first half of the 
second millennium B.c. 
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THE EXCAVATION OF KNACKYBOY CAIRN, 
ST. MARTIN’S, ISLES OF SCILLY, 1948 


By B. H. Sr. J. O’Nem, M.A., F.S.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus Isles of Scilly, situated in the Atlantic Ocean twenty-eight miles south-west 
of Land’s End in Cornwall, have long been noted for their number of chambered 
tombs. Borlase bears witness to this, and has often been quoted by later writers. 
He dug into some of the tombs with disastrous results' and many another must 
have done the same. For in general appearance the tombs of Scilly are like their 
fellows in many other parts of Britain; their chambers are completely empty. 
G. Bonsor was fortunate in finding one partly intact on Gugh which he excavated 
carefully, as is shown by his drawings, published in these pages by Dr. H. O’Neill 
Hencken.? It should be noted that he found evidence of many cremations, but as 
secondary burials, following a primary inhumation. There was no direct dating 
evidence available, but the finds included that which until 1948 was the only 
piece of bronze recorded as found in an English chambered tomb.3 

The present writer, with his wife and helpers, having embarked on a scheme 
of excavation in Scilly, especially on St. Martin’s, was bent upon the details of 
the houses of the living rather than of the dead. For already in 1947 there was 
evidence of at least one habitation site which yielded pottery similar to that already 
found in some of the chambered tombs of Scilly and referable generally to the 
Bronze Age. This seemed potentially a more useful objective than any number of 
rifled tombs. But he reckoned without the Reverend H. A. Lewis, then parson of 
St. Martin’s. 

Mr. Lewis’s parsonage stood close to a natural outcrop called Knackyboy 
Carn, and close to the latter there is a grass-grown round barrow or cairn, crossed 
by the remains of a field-wall. According to local lore this barrow had been 
illicitly broken into in 1912 by two of the islanders in search of stone for the field- 
wall they were building. One of these islanders, still alive, tells of three or four 
tiers of pots, and of beads, which they found, and certainly Mr. Alexander Gibson, 
then of St. Mary’s, recovered one or two urns.* Some of these stories came out 
after the excavation, and may be treated accordingly, but in view of the discoveries 
made in 1948 they may well be true. In 1947, however, it seemed both to Mr. 
Lewis and to the present writer that this barrow contained yet another rifled 
chambered tomb, which it would be useless to excavate in spite of its apparently 


' W. Borlase, Observations on the Ancient and the site referred to by Dr. Daniel (ibid. 125) as 
Present State of the Islands of Scilly, 1756, 29-33. dug by one of the Gibsons is this very Knackyboy 
* Antig. Fourn. xiii, 13 ff. Cairn. It is also practically certain—from one 
3 Daniel, The Prehistoric Chamber Tombs of believed to have been its finder—that the ‘bronze 
England and Wales, 1950, 174, note 3. dagger’ (now lost) was a small triangular plate off 
* Careful research on the island has shown that a box. 
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intact character. Mr. Lewis, however, persisted in his prospecting. He had found 
flints outside a large rock, which proved later to be the back end of the chamber. 
He transferred his attention to the other side of the rock. At once he began to 
find pottery, but stopped when he had recovered one hundredweight. 

Upon arrival in Scilly a few months later the writer naturally resolved to continue 
the excavation, since he saw before him in section across the chamber a strati- 
graphic sequence of squashed urns such as must have fallen to the lot of few 
English archaeologists of this century (pl. x, 2). He was enabled to do so by per- 
mission of the Duchy of Cornwall, owners of the land, and Mr. Leggo Ashford, 
the tenant, and of Mr. Lewis, to whom he is especially grateful for the opportunity 
given of completing the excavation. He is also grateful to his helpers, Mrs. M. U. 
Jones, Messrs. A. F. Eggleston and D. E. Strong, to his wife, who is responsible 
for all the drawings here published, and to Miss F. M. Patchett, F.S.A., for great 
assistance with the pottery. Full details of the excavation will be published later. 
Meanwhile the importance of some of the discoveries suggests that they be put 
forward in advance of ultimate full publication. 


Tue Cairn (pl. xv) 


The mound is circular, c. 50 ft. in diameter, under 3 ft. high, and is grass-grown, 
but since, like others in Scilly, it is composed largely of stones or originally had 
a capping of stones, it seems better to refer to it as a cairn. The term ‘carn’ is used 
in Scilly to denote a prominent outcrop of rock. Excavation showed that much of 
the material of the mound has been dug over in the past, although under a portion 
of the original barrow material an unpolished flint axe or adze was discovered. 
It is 54 in. long and 2} in. wide, and retains part of the cortex. It may well bea 
local artifact, since flint and greensand chert nodules are still to be found lying 
naturally on the summit of Chapel Down, St. Martin’s.! At the point where the 
axe was found the mound was composed mainly of soil, but the line of stones 
shown on the section sloping downwards to the right may well represent a stone 
capping. If so, it certainly overrode a low-built kerb (pl. 1x, 2), which was thus 
apparently not intended to be visible after the monument was complete. It is true 
that this kerb is not a substantial structure, but it is accepted as intentional, be- 
cause in type it closely resembles contemporary walling of a hut at the English 
Island Carn Habitation Site.2 It is possible that this kerb belongs to an enlarge- 
ment of the barrow consequent upon the deposit of Urns XVII and XVIII, which 
are secondary cremations inserted into the material of the mound, but on the present 
occasion no more will be said on this point. The deposits shown in Section AB 
north of the chamber are all due to the rifling of the tomb in 1912 and consequent 
refilling. 


Tue CHAMBER 


The chamber proved to be 12 ft. long and 2 ft. 6 in. wide at the entrance between 
small orthostats. At the inner end, where the west wall was formed by a natural 


1 Memo. Geol. Survey, The Geology of the Isles 2 Publication forthcoming of the writer’s excava- 
of Scilly, 1911. tions. 
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outcrop, it was probably 3 ft. wide, and halfway along it seems to have been wider. 
The whole of the wall of the chamber on this, its northern side, had disappeared, 
probably in the 1912 work, but oy analogy with many other chambered tombs in 
Scilly it may well have had one side straight (south) and the other convex (north). 
No capstones remained ix situ and the original height of the chamber is unknown. 
The orthostats mentioned at the entrance were the only ones of their kind found 
during the excavation. The walling which remained, i.e. on the south side, con- 
sisted of stones laid horizontally, not dry-built, but set in a granite clay paste, 
which lacks lime, but otherwise resembles mortar and is so termed in this report 
(pl. xx, 4). Dr. Hencken mentions similar mortar in the tomb on Samson which he 
excavated,! and Mr. O. G. S. Crawford noted a similar feature at Inisidgen Cham- 
bered Barrow.? A little still remains visible in both cases. 

The prepared floor of the chamber was approximately level throughout. In 

laces rock outcrop showed in its surface; elsewhere inequalities of the rock were 
filled with fine granite sand, which is shown unhatched and unidentified on the 
sections. But at the inner end of the chamber the rock slopes sharply downwards, 
and the floor of the chamber was composed of granite sand with some paving stones 
on top of a filling of dark soil. Particular attention was paid to this filling, especially 
under the paving stones, which had certainly not been lifted during earlier dis- 
turbances of the tomb. Nothing was found which suggested the former presence 
of a burial by inhumation, such as occurred at Obadiah’s Barrow,’Gugh.3 Pot- 
sherds were found under the paving, but all were small and abraded and of kinds 
which can be closely paralleled amongst the cinerary urns found in the tomb. It 
seems Clear that this filling, and therefore presumably the erection of the tomb, was 
contemporary with these urns. Their date will be apparent later. 

There was one slight hollow in the floor of the chamber, filled with a layer of 
charcoal and two layers of granite sand. On this lay a flat stone, a few inches above 
the other paving stones, and on this stood Urn VII (see Section AB). Otherwise 
all the urns of the first layer or tier, i.e. the lowest, stood on the floor of the chamber. 
They are Urns I, II, III, IV, V, VI, and XVI. Of the first five of these only the 
bases remained in situ when the writer first saw the tomb (pl. x, 4), but diligent 
search amongst the pottery recovered by Mr. Lewis produced a sufficient number 
of joins to give a complete section of the vessels ber reconstruction. All these 
vessels with others, fully restored, are now in the County Museum, Truro, on 
deposit by the Duchy of Cornwall with the other chief finds from the excavation. 

Urns VI, VII, and XVI were removed by the writer. Around them all and 
partly over them was a thick deposit of ashes, i.e. tiny pieces of charcoal, cremated 
bones, etc., with little soil; in fact this layer was practically the same as that of 
actual cremations. There is little doubt that this layer once occurred round and 
over Urns I to V. As shown in Section CD, it also extended eastwards as far as 
the entrance into the chamber. It was a homogeneous layer, placed round certain 
urns (I-VI and XVI), under which there was no trace of it, and on top of which 
other urns were placed, e.g. Urns IX, X, and XIV. It contained a few large 

' Antiq. Fourn. xiii, 25. 3 Antiq. Fourn. xiii, 22. 

2 Hencken, Arch. of Cornwall and Scilly, 1932, 25. 
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sherds of urns which cannot be restored, and a few such sherds were also found 
flat on the floor of the chamber under the ashes. It also contained most of the beads, 
and of the pieces of bronze, of which more will soon be said. It may, of course, have 
been a mere dump for cremated bones, but such a procedure seems hardly in 
keeping with reverence for the dead, which is a feature of the Bronze Age; yet it is 
certainly a product of cremations. The most rational explanation seems to be that 
the pile of ashes is due to a rededication or at least a tidying-up of the tomb after 
partial destruction or decay of earlier deposits of urns. The restored urns are by 
no means all alike. They may well have been the intact survivors of a series of 
several generations, the broken sherds found in the ashes being all that remained 
of the others. The ashes from the broken urns with their precious contents, includ- 


ing beads, may then have been piled up to form the accumulation found by the 
excavators. 


Tue BEADS AND THE Date oF BUILDING OF THE TOMB 


Nine beads were found during the excavation, all but one of glass (pl. x1, 4).1 
One of glass was found with the cremation in Urn XVI, three of glass were 
unstratified, four of glass were found in the layer or pile of ashes, and the remaining 
example, a star bead of faience was found in the dark brown soil very close to the 
base of Urn XVI (see Section CD). It may there be taken as contemporary with 
the deposit of ashes. 

Dr. J. F. S. Stone has very kindly written a report on these beads which appears 
as an appendix to this paper. He shows the difficulty inherent in any attempt to 
date glass beads of this early time. The present discovery may assist in the process 
because of the association of the star bead of faience, which 1s of a kind now nor- 
mally looked upon as an import from XI Xth-Dynasty Egypt (c. 1320-1200 B.c.).? 
Questions such as the duration of the trade or other contact which brought these 
beads to Britain, the length of time taken in transit, and the length of wear before 
deposit in the grave are and always will be unanswerable questions. They lead to 
interminable and profitless argument, and the only possible course of action seems 
to the present writer to be to guess that a star bead of faience could be in a Scilly 
grave by 1200 B.c. 

If the interpretation of the pile of ashes given above is correct, then the star 
bead, which was in an associated layer, was found in a secondary deposit. It is 
legitimate to argue that its primary position was with a cremation in one of the 
urns which fell to pieces or was smashed before the rededication. It may have been 
with the first cremation burial in the tomb, in which case the tomb may date from 
¢. 1200 B.C., if our guess is correct, but from later still, if it is not. On the other 
hand, the star bead may have belonged to a somewhat later cremation, in which 
case the tomb will have been built before 1200 B.c., but it is unlikely to have been 
much before because of the types of pottery present. These are mentioned below; 
here it suffices to say that, although there are differences in detail amongst the 
lowest layer of vessels in the tomb, they are not so great as to suggest a long passage 
of time. A few generations would suffice. It seems, therefore, from the evidence 

1 Three are in small fragments. 2 Archaeologia, \xxxv, 226. 
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of the star bead, admittedly evidence which is rather difficult to interpret, that 
this tomb may have been built a few generations before 1200 B.c., or some few 
after that date. Between these two limits it seems wise with all reservation to 
attribute its erection to c. 1200 B.c. Whatever may be thought of the imponderable 
factors which cause the reservations, at least it can be stated with certainty that the 
making of Knackyboy Cairn is far removed in date from the period usually associ- 
ated with the erection of chambered tombs in the British Isles. It should, of course, 
be noted that it is not a megalithic structure, being built of quite small stones, 
horizontally laid. 


Tue Pottery (figs. 1-3). 


It has already been mentioned that the eight primary urns of the lowest layer 
in the tomb are not all alike, but that their dissimilarities do not suggest a wide 


- divergence of date. The circumstances of the tomb as excavated and the suggested 


interpretation, i.e. that it was erected c. 1200 B.c. and at some subsequent date 
was tidied up and perhaps rededicated after decay or destruction, preclude one 
from deriving archaeological evidence for a development of shape or decoration 
within these eight urns. These must needs be taken as one series of perhaps 
¢, 1200-1000 B.c. or later. Within those limits only typological arguments can be 
used. 

Undoubtedly the finest vessels are Urns II and IV. The ware is well mixed 
and well fired. The walls of the vessels are thin and there is no trace of lamination, 
still less of the use of the coil method of manufacture; indeed, there is no evidence 
throughout the four hundredweight of potsherds recovered from the tomb of the 
use of the coil method. All the pottery is full of granite, the rock of Scilly, and 
there is little difference in the quality of the ware throughout the series. The shape 
of these vessels (II and IV) is gracefully biconical and the decoration is well 
executed. The decoration cannot have been applied by any form of stamp or wheel, 
as is shown by sundry irregularities. Clearly it has been caused by applying to 
the vessels before firing strips or stitches of twisted thread which, being pressed in, 
left the desired impressions. A long process of trial and error by my wife showed 
that impressions of the Knackyboy Cairn type could only be produced by the use 
of linen thread, twisted or in stitches. Wool is too soft; metal and bass are too sharp. 

Professor Emil Vogt, Hon. F.S.A., whose work on textiles is well known, was 
kind enough to point out to the writer in Zurich Museum a vessel with decoration 
precisely like one of the (unstratified and unillustrated) Knackyboy urns, which 
in his opinion was caused by impressing linen thread on to the unfired vessel. The 
Swiss vessel is of much earlier date than Knackyboy Cairn. Besides the decoration 
shown on Urns I, II, and IV other varieties were present, mostly on potsherds 
found unstratified. These are illustrated in pl. x1, from plasticine impressions 
taken from the originals, as are the impressions of mats on two bases in pl. xiv.! 

Urn I has ‘fancy’ decoration of similar kind, but the vessel is not so finely made 
as nos. II and IV, and the biconical shape is little more than a memory. In Urn 


' The upper one is from Urn’ XVII, a secondary in the body of the cairn. This is unique, but there 
are many examples of the type of Urn X. 
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III it has been forgotten, although it is possible to argue that the barrel form is 
derived from a biconical shape. Its decoration, which is found with little variation 
in many of the Knackyboy urns, including the unillustrated, stratified, primary 
urns (V and XVI), is formed of rows of dotted impressions (pl. x11, a). Close 
scrutiny shows that this type of decoration was made with toothed combs, with eight, 
nine, or more teeth, worked vertically in zones. Urn VII has similar decoration, but 
its small size and shape is unusual; that is why we called it ‘Little Nell’. This was 
the urn which, as Section AB shows, was elevated above its fellows on a special 
stone. It may have been the burial made at the time when the tidying-up or rededi- 
cation of the tomb took place. If so, it may tentatively be ascribed to early in the 
first millennium B.c., but in general it is wiser merely to place all these eight 
primary urns within the period c. 1200-1000 B.c. or later. 

There has been constant reference to tiers of urns in the filling of this tomb, and 
Section AB shows by the numbers of urns how this matter appeared to the exca- 
vators. The lowest urns were, or at least had been, upright and intact, although 
the writer himself only saw Urns VI, VII, and XVI upright, and two of these 
were badly damaged (pl. x, a). Only no. VII was complete, if cracked. But it was 
far different with the urns higher up in the filling. All were squashed by pressure 
from above, and it needed an archaeologist’s eye to see potential pots in the ruins 
on show. The islanders of 1912, who spoke of tiers of vessels, are unlikely to have 
been more favoured in this respect when they removed the northern portion of 
the filling of the tomb. 

Section CD shows the position of Urns IX, X,and XIV; they rested immediately 
on top of the layer of ashes and cremated bones. Unfortunately only the bases of 
nos. [X and X remain, and no. XIV is a special case, as will shortly appear. No 
other urns rested immediately on the ashes, but no. XII was very close and may be 
taken as representative of the series next in time after the primary urns. It is the 
tallest vessel found—or at least the tallest reconstructed—and the difference from 
the earlier vessels in shape and thickness of wall is at once apparent. The surface 
was badly decayed, but on it was a series of horizontal and diagonal scored lines. 
This is the only vessel in the collection, which numbers about 100 rims, which has 
any decoration in other than horizontal lines. In spite, however, of its anomalous 
character in this respect it may reasonably be equated with a number of vessels, 
none truly stratified, which have decoration in horizontal lines. Of these Urn XXII 
is typical, with its heavy bevelled rim, unlike those of the earliest vessels, and its 
heavy but still serviceable lugs. Lugs, two in number, occurred on every vessel 
from this tomb, wherever ascertainable (fig. 3). 

Section CD shows a portion of Urn VIII stratified above Urn IX, which in turn 
overlay and had in fact caused the collapse of Urn XVI. Unfortunately only the 
base of Urn VIII is preserved. In Section AB, where the position of Urn VIII is 
again seen, Urn XIII is shown to be higher up than Urn XII. Urn XIII has been 
reconstructed, but, as it is very similar to Urn XIV, which has other points of 
interest, only the latter is here drawn, although Urn XIII appears in pl. xn, 2. 

Urn XIV came to be known as ‘Uncle Alec’. Clearly he was the last buried in 
the tomb, or at least the last who was placed in position in the proper manner by 
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entering through the portal. For this urn was partly covered by material which 
had been deliberately placed to seal the entrance to the tomb. As Section CD 
shows, this comprised brown soil which lay against the urn. Above this was a 
layer of stones, which partly overlay it, and which was no doubt deposited in con- 
tinuation of the stone capping of the rest of the mound, thus concealing the entrance 
tothe tomb. The cremation remained in this urn, but it contained nothing besides 
bones and charcoal. This urn has no decoration. Its walls are thick; the rim has a 
heavy bevel. Like all other vessels from Knackyboy Cairn, this has two lugs, but 


XXII 
Fic. 3. Lugs of various types from urns as indicated by numbers. ($) 


they are useless lumps of clay, poorly affixed and not perforated. There are rims, 
etc., of many dozens of vessels of this type found unstratified in the disturbed parts 
of the chamber. 


Tue oF THE TomB 


Whereas no parallels can be quoted for the eight primary urns and the other 
vessels like them which are decorated with dots or with some ‘fancy’ pattern, it 
does seem that the later pots, i.e. those with decoration of horizontal lines and the 
plain urns, are akin respectively to the globular and the bucket urns of the Deverel 
Rimbury series. Some vessels from the Deverel Barrow now in Bristol Museum, 
presented by Colt Hoare, are distinctly reminiscent of such urns as no. XXII. 
The kinship is sufficient to suggest influence across the Channel from a source not 
far removed from that which caused the vessels in question in Dorset and Hamp- 
shire. With these later Knackyboy Cairn series, as with the primary urns, the 
obvious potential source of influence is Brittany, but so far no parallels have been 
found there. Nevertheless this train of thought may be taken to hint that the last 
legitimate cremations were not placed in Knackyboy Cairn until about 700 B.c. 
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This leads to the conclusion that the chambered tomb was in use for about s00 
years. Since there is evidence from rims for about 100 vessels,! it follows that on 
the average there was one interment every five years. 


RfsuME 


It may be as well to recapitulate the main results of this excavation. A chambered 
tomb, not truly megalithic but similar to many in Scilly, appears to have been built 
late in the second millennium B.c., perhaps c. 1200 B.c. Mortar was used in its 
construction. From the very first burial was by cremation in well-made decorated 
urns, possibly Breton in origin or influence. The cremations included pieces of 
bronze and beads, especially one of Egyptian faience, presumed to be of ¢. 1320- 
1200 B.Cc.; others are of glass, which must date from almost the time of the faience 
bead. The pieces of bronze—a hook, and perhaps a handle from a brass-bound 
wooden box or bucket (pl. x1, 2)—are flimsy, and may be from mere funerary offerings, 
After perhaps several centuries the tomb was tidied and perhaps rededicated. 
Later burials continued, still by cremation, but in vessels of somewhat but not 
radically different kind. The last of these can hardly be earlier than ¢. 700 B.c, 
and may well be later. The conclusion seems inescapable that this tomb was in 
continuous use for half a millennium or more. 


APPENDIX 
Report on Beads from Knackyboy Cairn, St. Martin’s, Isles of Scilly 
By J. F. S. Stone, D.Putt., F.S.A. 


FRAGMENTS of nine beads were submitted by Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil for examination. 

No. r (pl. x1, 4, no. 4). One half of a large oblate turquoise blue glass bead; maximum diameter 
19 mm., thickness 12 mm., diameter of perforation 5 mm., sp. gr. 2°43. The outside surface is 
smooth, uncorroded, and unpatinated; the fractured surface, probably modern, is bright and spark- 
ling. The bead is no longer transparent, having at an early stage been subjected to thermal change. 
Viewed microscopically, the surface, and the plane about 1 mm. below, exhibit a complex net- 
work of thermal fractures with no trace whatever of crystals of devitrification, and this continues 
throughout the bead. The glass is a pure homogeneous blue glass containing small occluded 


air bubbles. The thermal conditions to which the bead was subjected were insufficient to melt . 


it; and the subsequent sudden thermal change was sufficient to produce the network of fractures 
throughout, thus giving it its present almost iridescent crackled appearance, though insufficient 
to reduce it to a heap of glass fragments. Contact with hot cremated bones and sudden cooling 
by a rainstorm might have given rise to the effect. It is very doubtful whether its present attrac- 
tive appearance was produced intentionally in view of the condition of beads nos. 8 and g, which 
have almost entirely disintegrated, due without doubt to the same cause. 

No. 2 (pl. x1, , no. 3). Complete large oblate, almost spherical, deep cobalt blue-coloured glass 
bead; diameter 18 mm., thickness 14 mm., diameter of perforation 3 mm., weight 6-45 grammes, 
sp. gr. 2°53. The surface is pitted and corroded, but not markedly so at the ends around the perfora- 


’ Amongst these the later undecorated urns are more numerous than the decorated vessels. 
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tion. Almost transparent against strong light, it contains few occluded air bubbles, those present 
being very small. Viewed microscopically both on the surface and about 1 mm. below (through 
Canada Balsam and cover-slip) the glass is homogeneous and contains no thermal network of 
fractures. It escaped, therefore, the sudden change of temperature so clearly evident in bead no. 1. 
Onesmall patch (about 8 mm. across) of a light turquoise blue glass is embedded on the surface of 
the bead. This single patch is irregular in shape and does not appear to have been inlaid intention- 
ally for decorative purposes. It seems more likely that during moulding and fusion an adventitious 
light blue glass fragment became attached by accident. 

No. 3 (pl. x1, 4, no. §). Six-rayed star bead of faience; maximum diameter 20 mm., diameter of 
perforation 7 mm., weight 1-28 grammes, sp. gr. 2°62. The quartz core is reddish-brown in colour, 
being not dissimilar to that of the star bead from Stanton Moor, Derbyshire (¥. Derbyshire Arch. 
f Nat. Hist. Soc. 1939, 120; Archaeologia, \xxxv (1936), 246), and this has been covered by 
a somewhat dirty-coloured blue glaze which in places has flaked off. On one side of the bead 
especially the glaze appears to have penetrated the core, giving the surface a brownish, fractured 
appearance. It is of interest to note that the tips of all the rays are either broken or worn, which 
indicates that it was not in mint condition when buried and may have been used for a generation 
or two before abandonment. 

The bead is typical of its class (Archaeologia, \xxxv (1936), 206), and is of the type normally 
found in Scotland and Ireland, though specimens have been found, as noted above, on Stanton 
Moor and near Dorchester, Dorset (bid. 246), the latter being a very similar six-rayed’ bead. 
Its extreme south-westerly position at the southern extremity of the Irish Sea is of particular 
interest as indicating the probable trade route along which the beads passed to the north. 

No. 4 (pl. x1, 4, no. 6). Small oblate bright turquoise blue glass bead; diameter 7 mm., thick- 
ness 3-4. mm., diameter of perforation 2:5 mm., weight 0-25 grammes, sp. gr. 2°41. This bead 
has been somewhat crudely made but is in a very good state of preservation. There is little surface 
corrosion and no evidence of thermal crackling as in bead no. 1. It contains many minute 
occluded air bubbles. 

No. 5 (not illustrated). Fragments of a small turquoise blue glass bead apparently similar to 
no. 4. The surface is slightly corroded but the glass inside is clear and homogeneous. It has not 
been subjected to the thermal change shown in bead no. 1, and the fractures are modern. 

No. 6 (pl. x1, 4, no. 8). One half of a turquoise blue oblate glass bead, originally intermediate 
in size between nos. 1 and 4; thickness 8 mm., diameter of perforation about 3 mm. All the 
surfaces of the fragment are covered with a heavy white but iridescent patina which has flaked 
off in places; it was therefore probably deposited in the grave as a fragment, or was broken at a 
very early date and the other half not recovered during excavations. 

No. 7 (pl. x1, 4, no. 7). Small light oblate glass bead in two fragments; diameter 8 mm., thick- 
ness 4 mm., diameter of perforation 3 mm. The surface, as with bead no. 6 and including 
the original fractured surfaces, possesses a white iridescent patina, proving that the bead was 
fractured at a very early date. 

No. 8 (pl. x1, 4, no. 1). Fragments of a large oblate, almost spherical, light greenish-blue glass 
bead, probably originally similar in size and shape to bead no. 2. The bead has been subjected to 
thermal change much more intense than has bead no. 1, with the result that the greater part has 
crumbled to a large quantity of small homogeneous clear glass fragments amongst which no signs 
of crystalline devitrification can be detected. The bead must have started to crackle and 
crumble soon after deposition, as many fractured surfaces possess a thin iridescent patina. Since 
the degree of heating was not sufficient to cause fusion it is evident that the bead was not included 
in the original pyre. 

No. 9 (pl. x1, 6, no. 2). Fragments of a large oblate light green glass bead, probably similar in 
form and size to bead no. 8. It is now in precisely the same degree of disintegration as bead 
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no. 8 and must have been subjected to similar thermal change. (This and the foregoing appear 
on the plate as restored.) 

In comparison with beads made of faience, beads of glass are rare in British Bronze Age 
deposits; and being normally of undecorated plain blue glass of annular, globular, or oblate form 
they are extremely difficult to date. Reliable associations are not always available, and even when 
this method is possible account has to be taken of their comparative indestructibility. Such rare 
and valued objects may easily have passed as heirlooms from generation to generation before 
being consigned finally to a grave. It is also a surprising fact that they are usually found singly, 

The Knackyboy Cairn series is therefore of importance not only from the variety of types 
represented but also from the association of some of them with a true faience star bead. This 
association is admittedly not close enough to imply absolute contemporaneity; and the fact 
that the star bead appears to be an old and somewhat worn specimen further adds to the difficulty 
of using it to date the glass series. Whilst beads nos. 1, 2, and 4 were unstratified, nos. 5, 7, 8, 
and 9 came from amongst the ashes and cremated bones piled up against and between the urns, 
‘The star bead, no. 3, is stated to be contemporary with the latter four beads, though coming from 
a slightly different layer. Bead no. 6 alone came from a cremation within an urn (no. XVI). 

Evidence has been adduced to show that star beads in the British Isles are probably slightly 
later in date than faience segmented beads of late Wessex Culture times, though at Doll Tor, 
Stanton Moor, they were almost certainly approximately contemporary (zbid., 214). It will be 
well, therefore, to review briefly our meagre knowledge of Bronze Age glass beads of approxi- 
mately the same date, a European study of which is long overdue. 

Although glass beads are stated to have been found with the Rillaton gold cup in Cornwall 
(Arch. F. xxiv, 189), from a cairn at Llanbabo in Anglesey (Proc. Soc. Ant. xix (1902) 50), 
and with a ‘food-vase’ at Thirkel-low Frith near Buxton (sid. xv (1893-5), 425), no record 
remains of their shape or form, and we do not know whether they consisted of faience or true 
glass. Stukeley records the finding of many glass beads in barrow Amesbury G. 44 together with 
a faience segmented bead, and he illustrated one of these, a ‘black glass’ specimen of oblate or 
spherical form (Stonehenge, 44, pl. xxxii). Two large blue oblate glass beads on an amber neck- 
lace from Antrim are in the Beck Collection; this Beck himself considered to be of Bronze 
Age date, probably about 1000 B.c. (Beads and Magic, 1936, 14, pl. iii). Their form and size 
are not unlike the large oblate beads from Knackyboy Cairn. And reference has also been made 
to a similar necklace in the Murray Collection at Cambridge (Archaeologia, \xxxv (1936); 212). 

More satisfactory associations come from Scotland. The well-known Glen Trool hoard 
comprised a protected-loop, socketed spearhead, a rapier, a hammered wing palstavé, two razors, 
a tanged knife, a torc of twisted bronze wire, a long pin with flat head and loop on the shaft, 
amber beads, and one glass bead (P.S.4.8. lv (1920-1), 29). This glass bead is a small oblate 
bead, translucent and of light blue colour; diameter 7-5 mm., thickness 4-5 mm., and diameter 
of perforation 3 mm. The surface is somewhat corroded, but in general form it resembles no. 4 
from Knackyboy Cairn. This hoard is considered by Childe (Prehistory of Scotland, 1935, 
149-51) and Hawkes (Proc. Prehist. Soc. viii (1942), 36 and 38 n.) to be of Late Bronze Age 
date, a conclusion supported by Mrs. Piggott’s comprehensive study of the associated razors 
(ibid. xii (1946), 125). 

The Adabrock hoard from Lewis included three socketed celts, socketed spearhead, three 
tanged razors, tanged chisel, socketed hammer, and gouge, and fragments of a bronze vessel; also 
two globular amber beads, a biconical gold bead, and half of a turquoise blue oblate glass bead, 
diameter 14°5 mm., thickness 11-5 mm., perforation 3 mm. (P.S.4.8., xlv (1910-11), 273 
lvii (1922-3), 123). This bead is of homogeneous blue glass containing numerous occluded 
air bubbles, and the surface is mottled with small irregularly spaced whitish spots caused by 
external bruising, their whiteness being due to multiplicity of fissures containing occluded air. 
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Both Dr. Beevers and Mr. R. B. K. Stevenson assure me that no signs of devitrification can be 
detected, and that no network of thermal fractures similar to those in the Knackyboy Cairn 
beads are present in the body of the bead. On the unwarranted assumption that these spots 
were intentionally produced by white glass inlay, Childe sought to raise the date of this otherwise 
typical Late Bronze Age hoard to La Téne times (Prehistory of Scotland, 1935, 165). Mrs. 
Piggott in her paper on razors (Proc. Prehist. Soc. xii (1946), 124) has, however, drawn atten- 
tion to the associated fragments of a bronze vessel of Hallstatt type which she points out is not 
likely to date before the sixth century. From this association she deduces the date of the hoard, 
and hence of this old bruised bead, as ¢c. 500 B.c. 

Plain blue glass beads are occasionally mentioned as occurring in Middle and Late Bronze 
Age deposits on the Continent, but no detailed study has been made of them and they are rarely 
described apart from the general statement that they must have been imported from the Mediter- 
ranean (see, however, Reinecke, Al/tertiimer unserer heidnischen Vorzeit, v (1911), 67-68). A 
number have been noted by Childe in Central Europe (The Danube in Prehistory, 1929); and 
in Denmark, Bronsted remarks (Danmarks Oldtid, ii (1939), 118) that ‘A certain number of 
small finds come from graves. . . . There are also beads of dark blue, light blue or greenish glass. 
Forty-four beads of this kind lay together with an arm ring of gold wire in a cremation grave in 
“Kongehoj” in Humlum parish, Ringkobing district. These beads were however to some degree 
rare. Where they were made is uncertain’, but by inference he would appear to connect them 
with the faience bead trade from the Eastern Mediterranean (ibid. 287). Bronsted dates these 
graves 1000-800 B.c., a Late Bronze Age dating in accordance with Hawkes’s latest views 
(Proc. Prehist. Soc. xiv (1948), 215). 

In view of its situation, notice must also be taken of the small greenish glass bead found in a 
stone cist in a barrow at Landivisian, Finistére (Proc. Prehist. Soc. v (1939), 193). This grave 
is one of Piggott’s Breton ‘Dagger Graves’ which he compares with Wessex Culture grave 
groups; and although he considers the presence of the bead an ‘unexpected and puzzling feature’, 
it does at least provide us with possibly the earliest attested glass bead in western Europe. 

That imported blue glass beads were current in Europe at an early date is evident from the 
presence of a small oblate bead in an Aunjetitz grave on the Wachberg at Melk, discussed by 
Beninger (Prahistorische Zeitschrift, xxv (1934), 144) and noticed by Kiihn in connexion with 
the presumed presence of Egyptian beads in Central Europe (IPEK, 1935, 130). This bead, 
which has been examined through the courtesy of Professor R. Pittioni, is of homogeneous blue 
glass somewhat corroded on the surface, diameter 11 mm., thickness 8 mm., perforation 2 mm. 

This short review of known associations only tends to emphasize our ignorance. Plain blue 
glass beads appear sporadically in deposits ranging apparently from the Middle Bronze Age to 
Early Iron Age times and cannot, therefore, at present be used with confidence for dating purposes. 
The absence of true glass beads in Wessex Culture graves points to the fact that they were not 
then current in the British Isles; and their comparative abundance in the Knackyboy Cairn 
implies that the greater number were deposited there at about the same time. The presence of 
the contemporary worn faience star bead implies that we are probably concerned with Late 
Bronze Age cremations or even with the Middle/Late transitional period. Closer dating than 
this is not possible in the absence of knowledge of the star bead trade. 

The large cobalt-coloured bead, no. 2, alone seems out of place in the series. Such deep blue 
beads, normally though not necessarily with white inlay, are characteristic of the Early Iron 
Age, and this bead may therefore be an intrusion:! see, for instance, the beads from Oldbury 
Camp, Ightham, and Maiden Castle (Arch. Cantiana, li, 162; Maiden Castle, Dorset, 1943, 
292). But the coincidence of its presence along with such a series of glass beads of apparently 


' This bead was found in topsoil at the eastern end of the chamber far from all the other beads. 
(B. H. St. J. ON.) 
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earlier date renders this unlikely, especially as our knowledge of the period is so fragmentary. 
Possibly it should be compared with the bead described as of purple glass from the Dolmen a 
Graille, Gard, now in the Toulouse Museum. Beck in his study of glass before 1500 B.c. cited 
this bead, alleged to date c. 2000 B.c., as the only one of such antiquity known to him on the 
continent of Europe (Ancient Egypt and the East, 1934, 7); and in the same study listed only 
ten beads from Egypt and two series from Mesopotamia which could be considered to fall before 
1500 B.C. 

In any event evidence for glass manufacture in the British Isles prior to the Early Iron Age 
is lacking and we must infer therefore that the series was introduced from the Continent and 
probably ultimately from the Mediterranean area in Late Bronze Age times. 
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CAISTER CASTLE 


By H. D. Barnes, O.B.E., D.L., F.S.A., and 
W. Dovctas Simpson, M.A., D.Lirt., F.S.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


CaisTER Castle (see air view, pl. xvi, a) stands on the low ground about half a mile 
north-west of the little village of West Caister, one and a half miles from the 
rapidly encroaching sea, and some four miles from Great Yarmouth. Interest has 
always attached to the castle owing to the facts that it was built by the famous 
Sir John Fastolf, and that it played a part in the chequered fortunes of the Paston 
family, so brilliantly illuminated by their correspondence. The ruins, with their 
tall, slender tower, have also attracted attention as an early and splendid example 
of the use of brick; and we hope to show that the affinities of the castle lie in a 
quarter hitherto unsuspected, and that it is an important architectural document 
in the history of the cultural relationships of England during the first half of the 
fifteenth century. 

The family of Fastolf was of old standing in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and in 1363 the manor of Caister came into their possession. There had been an 
ancient free chapel in the manor-house within the moat! at Caister, dedicated to 
St. John Baptist, as early as the reign of Edward I.? In this manor-house the 
famous Sir John Fastolf was born3 about 1378, the son of John Fastolf of Yar- 
mouth, ‘Mariner’ and ‘Squire’,+ and Mary, daughter of Nicholas Park and widow 
of Sir Richard Mortimer of Attleborough. In the East Anglian Rising of 1381 
the rebels, on 18th June, led by Robert Stronghobb, a servant of John Fastolf, 
looted the house, carrying off the lead from its roof and from the roof of the 
chapel.5 The exact site of the original manor-house is doubtful, but as will be seen 
later there is good reason to believe that it occupied the base or eastern court of 
the existing castle. 

On 1st October 1404 Mary, Lady Mortimer, mother of Sir John Fastolf, 
granted to her son her manors of Caister and Caister Hall, together with her 
manor of Repps and the advowson of the free chapel of St. John within the manor 
of Caister.© The brilliant career of Sir John Fastolf, and the subsequent fortunes of 
his manor of Caister, including the capture of the castle, after a celebrated siege, 
by the Duke of Norfolk in 1469, are set forth in Dawson Turner’s well-known 
work.? This paper is concerned rather with the architectural history and affinities 
of the castle, which we believe to be unique in England. Much light is cast upon 


' Paston Letters, ii, 339. The references 2 Bishop Tanner, Notitia Monastica, ed. 1744, 
throughout are to The Paston Letters 1422-1509 ' 
edited by James Gairdner, 4 vols., Westminster; ob. i i. 4 Ibid. i, 452, 454. 
Constable & Co. Ltd., 1901, reprint Edinburgh; 5 Ancient Indictments, 128: Norfolk, West Flegg. 
John Grant, 1910. The volume and page are given, 6 B.M. Add. Ch. 14597; P.L. i, 6. 
not the number of the letter. 7 Sketch of the History of Caister Castle, 1842. 
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these matters by the building accounts for part of the work, between 1432 and 
1435, which are fortunately preserved among the Paston Papers in the British 
Museum and will shortly be published by us.! 

Early in 1432 the building of Caister Castle was commenced by Sir John 
Fastolf, then at the height of his wealth and distinction. How long the building 
was in progress is not known. William Worcester states it took thirty years, which 
is an exaggeration, and cost £6,000. Herstmonceux Castle, which was approxi- 
mately contemporaneous with Caister, cost only £3,800.3 Gairdner’s statement 
that building operations were still going on at Caister in 1453 is a mistake; the 
letters he quotes of January 14534 referred to building at Mautby, not at Caister.s 

On 16th October 1443 Fastolf obtained a licence from the Crown to keep six 
vessels described as two ‘playtes’, two ‘balingers’, a ‘cogship’, and a ‘farecoft’ for 
the carriage of goods and building materials for the use of his household;® but he 
owned various craft before this date, as the building accounts show. On 14th 
October 1441 he bought from Sir Thomas Keryell, then lieutenant of Calais, the 
good ship Bonaventure? and in 1451 he owned the little ship The Blythe’ as well 
as a ‘great ship’. 

From the fact that Fastolf went to reside permanently at Caister in 1454 it has 
been assumed that the building of the castle was not completed until that year. 
But it was certainly occupied before 1446, as the room and warda formerly 
belonging to Dame Milicent Fastolf with its furniture are set out in the inventory 
of Sir John’s ‘wardrobe’ at Caister, for she died in that year.!° 

In 1458 it appears that the Frenchmen had been before Caister, and that ‘ye 
shotte many gonnes’.!! This was the last time the old knight was in action, for 
he was weary and ill; indeed, since his return to Caister his attendance at the 
Chapters of the Order of the Garter had been excused as he was so old and infirm 
that he could not travel on foot or on horseback without the greatest hazard to 
his health.!2 A little while before his death Friar Brackley wrote to John Paston 
to come to Caister as soon as he could, for ‘He draweth fast homeward and is 
right low brought and sore weakened and enfeebled . . . every day this five days 
he saith “God send me soon my good cousin Paston for I hold him a faithful man 
and ever one man”’.’ 

On 3rd November Sir John executed his will, of which three different versions 
are in existence. He appointed ten executors in all; but only two had power to 
act, namely John Paston, who was the principal executor and chief beneficiary, 
and Thomas Howes, his chaplain. By his will Fastolf in effect bequeathed to John 
Paston the whole of his lands in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Norwich subject only to 
the obligation of founding in the fourth part of his mansion at Caister a college 
for seven priests and seven poor men and paying 4,000 marks to his other execu- 
tors.3 In the summer of 1464 on John Paston’s petition Edward IV agreed to 


1 In Norf. Arch. xxx, pt. 3. 2 P.L. iii, 442. 7 P.L. i, 43. 8 bid. i, 187. 

3 W. Douglas Simpson, Arch. Fourn. xcix, 110. 9 Ibid. i, 486; Archaeologia, xxi, 232-80. 

4 P.L. Intro. cxxxvii, i, 245, 250, 252. 10 Ibid. i, 92, n. 3. 11 Tbid. i, 427. 

5 Ibid. Intro. ccclxxx. 12 Anstis, Order of the Garter, i, 141 (London, 
© Rymer, xi, 44; P.L. Intro. cxxxv. 1724). 13 PL. i, 447-8. 
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4. Caister Castle: north front of main building 
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c. Caister Castle: west front of main building 
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nt a licence to found this college on payment of 300 marks; yet it is extremely 
improbable that the college was built, although a master of the college and certain 
clerics resided in the castle from time to time.! 

On Tuesday, sth November 1459, the aged knight breathed his last in the 
‘low chamber’ within the walls of the castle which it had been his pride to rear 
and to occupy in the place of his birth. He was buried by the side of his wife? 
in the chapel built by him in the abbey of St. Benet’s-at-Holme. 

In 1659 a Sir William Paston sold Caister Castle to William Crow, upholsterer 
and money-lender, to whom he was indebted to the extent of £6,500, from whom 
by marriage it came into the possession of the Bedingfield family. It is now the 
property of Mr. Charles Hamblen-Thomas, F.R.C.S., for whose generous hospi- 
tality and kind help we render our warmest thanks. 

Not only time, weather, and neglect have caused these ruins to sink into their 
present condition, but the hand of man has contributed to their decay. About 
150 years ago a parson wrenched out the fine stone staircase of 122 steps from 
the great tower to form a stone parapet in front of the roof of his new house at 
Wroxham. 

With the late Marquis of Lothian, one of the present writers was able to 
rediscover the sculpture illustrated by Anstis in his Register -of the Order of the 
Garter (vol. ii, p. 131), which in his time existed above the Gothic window in 
a small recess next to the entrance to the great tower at Caister. In the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century the carving was removed from Caister and 
inserted at the top of a large and lofty mantelpiece bearing the Hobart arms in 
the brown dining-room at Blickling (pl. xx, 4). It bears on one side Sir John Fastolf’s 
armorial achievements: Crest, a bush of feathers; Supporters, two feathered angels 
each with four wings; Fasto/f ‘quarterly gold and azure with a bend gules and 
three crosslets gold on the bend’3 encircled by the Garter. 

On the other side, Sir John’s arms impaling his wife’s, a saltire engrailed gules, 
for Tibetot, with the like supporters as Sir John’s. 

Above the central point of the arch is a label bearing the words ‘Me ffaut ffeer’. 
On fifteenth-century fragments of painted glass found in the cross-cut moat at 
Caister by Mr. Hamblen-Thomas the words ‘Fault Fayre’ are decipherable. 

Lastly, in the church of St. John, Maddermarket, Norwich, is the palimpsest 
brass of Robert Rugge, 1558, mayor of Norwich, made out of the fragments of 
five or six brasses, one portion consisting of a shield clearly bearing the Fastolf 
arms, and Sir John was the only member of the Fastolf family who bore ‘three 
cross crosslets or’. All the others bore ‘three escallops arg. on the bend’. This 
relic may have been part of a brass commemorating the builder of Caister and 
removed from his tomb in the abbey of St. Benet’s-at-Holme at the Dissolution. 

Rugge’s brass is now fastened to the wall of the north aisle and the reverse 
cannot therefore be examined.* 


' Ibid. ii, 350; but see P.L. iii, g2, 119-20. 
2 Blomefield, History of Norfolk, xi, 207. 
3 Friar Brackley’s Book of Arms, c, 1450; Rye 


Bequest, Norwich Public Library. 
4 Norf. Arch. xiv, 63-69. 
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DEscRIPTION 


The site of Caister Castle (fig. 1) is a shallow basin of glacial clay, facing higher 
ground on the north and south sides, while to the south-westward descends a 
hollow, which, after expanding so as to enclose a small artificial lake, opens out 
into the channel of the Pickerill Fleet, winding away southward to join the river 
Bure. Advantage was taken of this hollow to conduct an outflow channel, the 
‘Barge Ditch’, from the castle moat, through the “Barge Arch’, under the western 
forecourt into the Barge Yard to the Water Gate; and, if we may accept Henry 
Swinden’s explanations to his Jchnography or Ground Work of Sir Fohn Fastolf’s 
Mansion House at Castor, prepared in 1760,! goods were conveyed from Yarmouth 
to the castle by the river Bure, Pickerill Fleet, and the Barge Ditch—‘the road 
formerly betwixt Castor and Yarmouth being very bad, and in winter almost 
impassable’. 

An upcast mound is seen along the north side of the main castle ditch, but not 
elsewhere: and, as there seems to have been no other means of disposing of the 
material taken out of the ditches, it appears possible that some of the clay for 
the brickwork was obtained therefrom. Unfortunately the building accounts, so 
far as preserved, shed no light on this interesting problem. On our behalf, our 
Fellow Lt.-Col. Sydney E. Glendenning, D.S.O., of Norwich, has been good 
enough to analyse samples of the castle bricks, and also to make a brick from the 
upcast clay. But the results are not conclusive, and it will be seen from his report 
(Appendix) that Colonel Glendenning considers the clay for the old bricks probably 
came from the Lower Bure marshes. This view is confirmed by his subsequent 
discovery of medieval brick-workings on the river a mile and a half below the 
castle. The freestone and plaster of Paris, so we learn from the building accounts, 
were imported from France, but unfortunately it is not stated from what part of 
that country. 

From the ‘Ichnography’ a clear idea can be obtained of the general layout 
adopted by Sir John Fastolf for his castle. The central and principal part consisted 
of a rectangular building, lying east and west,? enclosing a courtyard. At the 
north-west angle of this building was a boldly projected round tower, and in the 
middle of either front, east and west, were entrances. Of these, the western was 
covered by a forecourt, whose southern side was formed by a long edifice having 
a round tower at its south-west corner. The eastern gateway of the main structure 
—i.e. to the west of the cross-cut moat—gave access to a second large forecourt, 
walled in, having round towers at the two eastern angles, and ranges of buildings 
along three sides, east, north, and south. The building accounts reveal the existence 
of a postern in the south wall. The exterior gateway to this eastern forecourt lay 
on the north side, and we have no doubt that this was the principal access to the 
castle. A wide moat surrounded the main building, and the eastern forecourt was 
provided with a similar but narrower defence connected with the main ditch—so 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 39848, folios 71-74. description. The correct orientation is shown on 
See pl. xvi. our plan (fig. 1). 
2 At least, so it is assumed for convenience in 
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that these two portions of the castle may be thought of as girt by a single moat 
with a cross-cut dividing them. Water defences do not seem to have isolated the 
western forecourt, but its frontal building contained a wide and low arch, through 
which the Barge Ditch flowed into the Barge Yard. 

The main castle has measured about 165 ft. by 145 ft. over the walls, excluding 
towers and other such salient features. The eastern forecourt had a frontage of 
about 200 ft., again excluding towers, and a depth of about 120 ft. Of the western 
forecourt, the dimensions are uncertain. It is said that the total area of the castle 
and its water defences was more than 6 acres. 

Of this extensive building the principal remnant now is the tall north-western 
angle tower of the main building, with the north and west curtain walls—the 
former partly ruined, the latter surviving in its full length and height, except for 
the battlements. Only the lower part of the eastern forecourt walls and towers, 
to a maximum of, say, 12 ft. internally, remains. The eastern wall has been heavily 
buttressed and was pierced with loopholes (pl. xvi11, 2). These take the form of a 
vertical slit with an oilette midway in its height. The lower part of this forecourt 
wall is built of flint pebbles, and the bricks in general are smaller and of a lighter 
colour than those in the main fabric. In the western forecourt the building on the 
south side is now converted into a modern house (pl. xvi, a), but the tower at its 
south-west corner survives to the third story. The encircling moat, about 30 ft. 
wide, is still full of water, but the cross-cut between main castle and eastern fore- 
court is now filled up. 

The material out of which the castle is built is brick, pink or pale yellow for 


the most part in colour, but there is a considerable admixture of bricks deep purple 
in colour. Diapering is not apparent. The masonry is in old English bond, care- 


EXPLANATION OF SWINDEN’S PLAN, 1760 (pl. XVII a) 
(B.M. Add. MSS. 39848, fo. 74) 


AAAA The old road from Norwich to Yarmouth. 
Here appears to have been some edifice by bricks and foundations of walls under ground extending 
to the south, etc. On which account the ground here about cannot be plow’d etc. ”Tis reported 
here was a Chapel. 
Here was formerly a rookery or grove of trees, one of which when cut down had five loads (a load 
is 40 sq. ft.) of timber in it. 
The Barge Ditch which passing through the fields and meadows emptied itself into the Bure or 
North River. By this channel goods etc. were more easily convey’d to and from Yarmouth than by 
land. The road formerly betwixt Castor and Yarmouth being very bad, and in winter almost 
impassable. This ditch now is entirely useless (except as a common drain to the adjoining lands) 
and almost choked up. 
Here under an arch passeth the Barge Ditch. 
The Barge Yard, into which was a pipe or canal under ground out of the moat, to let off the water; 
this place now is filled up. 
Fish Ponds. 1, 2 are almost filled up, but 3 and 4 are yet in some places six or seven feet deep. 
This round tower is now covered with the lead taken off the high tower. 
Was a part belonging to the house where the servants cooked, lodged, etc., and now the only part 
remaining tenantable (in the occupation of Mr. John Nuthall, a very worthy and honest farmer in 
good circumstances and tenant to Bedingfield, Esq., the present Lord of the Manour). 
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fully coursed, and the bricks measure in general about 8} in. by 4} in. by 2 in., 
though some attain a length of as much as 9} in. The dressings at the quoins 
and voids are in stone. Over most of the lintelled windows are relieving arches 
carefully constructed in brick. 

The north-west angle tower (pls. xvi; x1x, @) is a spectacular and dramatic thing. 
It is about 23 ft. in diameter, over walls 4 ft. in thickness, and rises to a height 
of no less than go ft., above which a hexagonal stair turret, carried up from the 
ground, and abutting the tower on the south side, rises for a further 8 ft., or 
thereby. This turret once contained a newel stair of 122 stone steps, but these 
were all torn out about the year 1782 and used to build the parapet of Wroxham 
Hall. The tower itself contained five stories of hexagonal rooms, with wooden 
floors resting on offsets. These were well lit by large rectangular windows, and 
each floor except the topmost had a good arched fire-place. The tower rises from 
a moulded ashlar plinth, and is crowned by a machicolated parapet of brick arches, 
supported on corbels also of brick, in groups of three divided by a much larger 
corbel, or rather by a panel of brickwork corbelled out at a lower level. This 
device produces by simple means a rich effect. The machicolations are formed by 
a square meurtriére in the soffits. The stair turret (pls. xvi, J, c; x1x, a) was likewise 
crowned by a corbelled parapet of similar form, but without machicolations or the 
larger corbels. Beneath the parapet are a row of circular gunloops, one in every 
free face of the hexagon, and each cut in a single stone. At various places in 
the tower and adjoining walls are circular gunloops with a diameter of about 
gin. There are also two equal-armed crosslet loopholes with oilettes at the four 
extremities. 

On either side of the tower (pl. xvi, 4, c) are projecting square constructions 
containing four stories of small chambers and finished off with brick parapets, 
machicolated and crowned by uncrenellated stone copes. The northern of these 
projecting constructions contains the garderobes, of which the three shafts have 
been carried out internally at each level on brick arches, oversailing one another 
so as to bring them all into a soil-pit at the base, which had an outlet to the moat. 
From these projections the curtain walls, about 5 ft. thick and similarly embattled, 
extend out.at a lower level. The north curtain (pl. xvi, 4) exhibits a string-course 
marking the main floor level; below this are the cellar loopholes, and above are 
two windows of living-rooms. Midway in this front is a buttress with a weathered 
intake ranging with the string-course, but absent on the side faces. Beyond this 
buttress the wall is broken down.” 

In the west curtain (pls. xvi, c; x1x, a) the principal feature is the gatehouse. This 
forms a rectangular projection, with a machicolated parapet of the same pattern 
as that on the curtains, and having a bold weathered offset above the portal, which 
is a four-centred arch recessed within a square frame. Over the offset is a window 
with a drop-centred pointed arch beneath a hood-mould. Flush with the south 
jamb of the portal a stone quoin is carried up in the brickwork, as if the gatehouse 
had been added to the north of a pre-existing buttress, like the one to the south. 
That this is what has happened is confirmed by the fact that at the top of the 
buttress part, and half concealed by a brick corbel of the gatehouse built up against 
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it, there survives a large diagonally projecting stone gargoyle like those still 
remaining on the corners of the southern buttress. Furthermore, when the addition 
was made a gunloop (seen in pl. xvi, ¢) was inserted in the north-western round 
tower, aligned so as to cover the new entrance. In the soffit of the portal are two 
rectangular meurtriéres. The rear-arch is lower than the fore-arch, and towards the 
passage it has roll-and-hollow mouldings. Obviously this was the original Water- 
gate—a mere postern arch in the wall 6 ft. 6 in. in width before the gatehouse 
was added. There is no evidence of a drawbridge. 

In the north section of this west curtain, at first-floor level, is a row of seven 
large windows! each of two rectangular lights. From the square annexe beside the 
round tower opens a traceried window, to be described hereafter. Above this 
window is a moulded offset, and the adjoining curve of the round tower is set back 
with a vertical quoin and tabling, the thickened part being so designed to provide 
extra strength for the wall of the curving stair inside. The apartment, or suite of 
apartments, lit by these windows ends northward in a lofty crow-stepped half-gable 
(seen in pl. xvi, c), abutting on the square garderobe annexe which joins the round 
tower on its north side. This gable is crowned by a chimney, consisting of two 
stacks seated diagonally: and the crowsteps themselves are gabletted. South of the 
gatehouse there has been a single window in the first floor, and on this flank 
the curtain wall terminates in a bold buttress (pl. x1x, 2), large enough to contain 
chambers. This buttress rises from an ashlar plinth and has a frontal weathered 
offset corresponding to that on the gatehouse. It is crowned by a row of large 
stone corbels, of which those at the angles are of extra size and are carved as 
grotesque human heads. On either side of the buttress are two rectangular cham- 
fered windows. The contrast between the fine brickwork and the bold stone 
dressings, with the quaint corbels crowning all, make this buttress a most effective 
piece of design. 

Internally little of the building remains; but Mr. Hamblen-Thomas, by judi- 
cious sinking of trial pits, has recovered something of the layout, and the results 
of his investigations have been embodied in our plan. The windows in the outer 
walls have splayed ingoings and plain elliptic rear-arches. The door into the stair 
turret has broad chamfered jambs and an elliptic arch with the wide shallow 
mouldings of the period. Adjoining it in the square construction to the south is 
an oriel recess (pl. xx, @) beneath an elliptic arch, now restored but once provided 
with a bold hood-mould, probably of rectangular outline. This recess had a lierne 
vault, now fallen: it is shown, partly preserved, on one of Dawson Turner’s plates. 
Its west window had two cinquefoiled lights, and the central mullion is carried up 
to near the head of the depressed pointed general arch, where it branches, the two 
compartments so formed, above the cinquefoil lights, having Perpendicular tracery 
of an uncommon pattern. This window is now mostly built up. There has been 
a similar window, likewise built up, on the south side of the oriel recess. 

At ground level in the tall north gable is the great arched kitchen fire-place, 
about 13 ft. wide. It has been filled with brick nesting-boxes so as to serve as 
a dovecot. A fire-place on the upper floor here has the Hoh/keh/e moulding so 
1 The three northmost windows are now built up. 
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common in Baltic brickwork.! Along the north wall are the abutments of a range 
of pointed cellar-vaults. 

One of Dawson Turner’s engravings shows the building in the south-west 
corner of the forecourt as it then was. It had mullioned and transomed windows 
similar to those of the main castle. The low broad arch which allowed water to 
enter the moat served also, it is said, to admit the lord’s barge, and in the eighteenth 
century this building was still known as the ‘barge-house’. This arch (pl. xvi, 4) 
still remains and is visible on both sides, though the ground level now rises almost 
to its apex. 

The round tower (seen to the right in pl. xvi, a), an impressive piece of brickwork, 
is 27 ft. in diameter and about 35 ft. in height. The interiors are much altered, 
but the staircase door, now built up, may still be seen to the right of the entrance 
in the gorge wall. In each re-entrant is a group of three tall corbels, now cut 
away, which must have carried angle turrets disposed so as to cover the flanks of 
the main building. 

In the inventory of Sir John Fastolf’s goods, drawn up by his executors in 
1459,2 about forty furnished rooms are specified within the castle—though some 
may be mentioned more than once in the enumeration of different kinds of gear. 
The ‘Inventory of Household Goods [including guns] left at Caister at the entry 
of my lord of Norfolk’3 in 1469 gives further details of the rooms; and in the 
‘Examinations touching Sir John Fastolf’s Will’ other parts of the building are 
mentioned. In the present ruinous condition of the castle it is of course impossible 
to identify the position of these various apartments. According to Swinden’s plan, 
the great hall occupied the southern side of the main quadrangle; William of 
Worcester tells us that it measured 59 ft. by 28 ft.4 The same plan shows that 
the wine vaults were on the north side, and the room at the north-west corner, 
next the tower, is marked as the dining-room. Probably this was the ‘winter hall’, 
mentioned in 1459, and its large oriel recess would have been useful for light in 
the dark season. The provision of a winter parlour was a rare refinement at this 
time. In the Grand Master’s Palace at Marienburg, built towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, there were a Sommer-remter and a Winter-remter. In Eliza- 
bethan times the ‘winter parlour’ becomes a regular feature in a house of any pre- 
tensions. The ‘tower parlour’ was doubtless the room on the first floor of the 
north-west tower. Where the chapel was is quite uncertain, though it might 
reasonably be looked for at the east end of the great hall. The great hall itself 
had a piece of tapestry in the ‘halle windewe’, which seems to imply a bow or oriel 
window such as was provided in the winter hall. If we may trust Swinden’s plan, 
the buildings assigned to Sir John Fastolf’s College were on the north and east 
sides of the eastern basecourt: but Sir John Paston’s will provides for lodgings for 
four priests to be built ‘. . . adjoining upon the bakehouse over the garden without 
the moat on the west side of my [mutilated]’.s 

On a general view, what strikes the beholder of Caister Castle most forcibly is 

' See Fourn. Brit. Archaeol. Assoc., N.8., xl, 188. 4 Itinerary, ed. Nasmith, p. 332. 


> Archaeologia, xxi, 232-80; P.L. i, 480-90. 5 P.L. iii, 208. 
3 B.M. Add. MS. 39848, f. 54. 
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its exotic appearance. Principally this feeling is due to the inordinate height and 
slenderness of the round tower—so different from what we usually find in English 
castles of the period, where angle towers are in general short and stout, as may 
be seen in such buildings as Bodiam, Shirburn, Scotney, or Nunney. For sheer 
lankiness no English tower is at all comparable to this at Caister. Nor are such 
towers usual in France, where the early and speedy introduction of artillery, during 
the fifteenth century, brought in with it a tendency, which became very marked 
in the next age, to construct military works of a lower profile—so that already the 
towers of French fifteenth-century castles, such as those of Rambures or the gate- 
house at St. Malo, are beginning to become squat and low-browed.! Clearly our 
tall and narrow tower at Caister stands for something different alike from normal 
French and English practice of its time. 

There is a well-known story, mentioned by William Anderson in 1751, and 
later elaborated by Grose, who describes it as ‘supported by common tradition’, 
that Caister Castle was built for Sir John Fastolf by the Duc d’Alengon, whom 
he had taken prisoner at the battle of Verneuil in 1424. The story avers that the 
illustrious captive undertook to build the castle at his own charges in lieu of paying 
a ransom, and that the edifice was accordingly designed on the same plan as the 
duke’s chéteau of Verneuil. It is scarcely necessary to point out the absurdity of 
this tale. Sir John Fastolf was not the sole captor of the Duc d’Alengon, he merely 
had a share in that exploit. Far from having a castle built for himself as the price 
of the French grandee’s ransom, thirty-two years after the battle he was still 
clamouring for his share of the prize money. So far as is known, the duke was 
never in England. Nor is there any resemblance between his castle at Verneuil 
and Fastolf’s at Caister. The one is built of stone and the other of brick. The 
only value which this strange yarn has for us is that it shows how Caister Castle 
was felt by after generations to be a building unusual and outlandish, to explain 
which an unusual story was invented. 

If the illustrations showing the round tower at Caister Castle be compared with 
that of Schloss Kempen (pl. xrx, 4) in the Rhineland, the great likeness between the 
two edifices will, we submit, be apparent. Both are brick buildings. The tall and 
narrow round tower at Caister, with its machicolated parapet of brick archlets, 
closely resembles those at the angles of Kempen; and the hexagonal turret at 
Caister recalls a similar feature midway in the German castle. Both castles rely 
less on massive walling than on ample water defences. To us it seems that it is 
in Schloss Kempen and its kindred group that we must seek for the affinities of 
Caister Castle. 

The castle of Kempen, which dates from the closing years of the fourteenth 
century, belongs to a group of castles in the lower Rhineland in which water 
defences play a leading part. The area in which they are found reaches also into 
other parts of Low Germany, including Nieder-Westfalen. Hitherto these castles 
—VW asserburgen to use the handy German term—have scarcely received the atten- 
tion they deserve.2, Everybody is familiar with the high-perched rock castle of the 


? A good German instance of the same tendency 2 See Edmund Renard, Rheinische Wasserburgen, 
may be seen in the town walls of Budingen. Bonn, 1922, with bibliography. 
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middle Rhine. Ehrenbreitstein and Katz, Drachenfels and Heidelberg and Ehren- 
fels, Baden-Baden and Rheinfels—these and others are known to thousands all the 
world over. Such Hohenburgen answered of course to the conditions of the upland, 
as the Wasserburgen answer to those of the river bottoms and the plains. But the 
difference between the two classes goes deeper than that of mere variation in design 
imposed by accidents of terrain, and by the fact that the rock castles are built of 
stone and the valley castles mostly in brick. Seated aloft on its rocky stance, 
overlooking the river gorge, the Rhenish Hohenburg had no large cultivable area 
to depend upon. It was seldom, like the typical English castle, the agricultural 
and administrative centre of a manor. As often as not it had no large territorial 
area of any sort attached to it, and the power and wealth of its lord rested not so 
much on his broad acres as on his fighting men and on the feudal privileges and 
dues which he exacted from the population around. The Wasserburg, on the other 
hand, was dependent on honest husbandry. It was the centre of a landed property 
held on the usual manorial tenures. That is why the Hohenburgen, once the days 
of the robber barons which they housed were numbered, sank into the state of 
picturesque ruin in which we see most of them today; while the Wasserburgen 
have often continued to be inhabited as the manor-houses of estates. Inevitably 
they have thus, in many cases, been rebuilt in Renaissance times—though in such 
cases, as a rule, the original layout is retained. 

Though less picturesque than its high-set neighbour, the Wasserburg is archi- 
tectonically as interesting. The designer of the Hohenburg was not confronted with 
the problem of evolving an original plan and seeing it into execution. His was 
the simpler task of elaborating the defensive scheme dictated by the contours of 
his site. In the Wasserburg, on the other hand, the architect starts from zero. It 
might therefore be imagined that, even more than in the case of the rock-built 
castle, the Wasserburg would reveal wide variations in design due to the whim of 
the owner. But the economic background of the Wasserburg imposed upon it a 
very considerable measure of standardization. As the centre of a manorial estab- 
lishment, maintained by agriculture, the Wasserburg exhibits two elements constant 
in its design: the Hochburg or main castle, in which the lord and his household 
dwelt, within a compact array of buildings surrounding a close, and the Vorburg 
or forecourt, which formed a Wirtschaftshof wherein the agricultural operations of 
the establishment were carried on. In the Wasserburg, the two cardinal features 
of the typical Hohenburg, namely the Bergfried, donjon, or great tower equipped 
for central defence, and the Pa/as or aula of the lord, are generally absent. Reliance 
being mainly on the wide encircling moats, no one part of the building is specially 
devoted to defence; nor, as a rule, is architectural emphasis concentrated on any 
one portion. But, as the Wasserburg is ex hypothesi built on a low site, its angle 
towers are made exceedingly lofty so as to ensure a good look-out;! and it should 
be remembered that brick, being a building material of small units, easily carried 
up to great heights, is peculiarly suited for the construction of such tall and slender 
towers—whether round, as at Kempen, or square, like two of the noble towers of 
the castle at Lechenich, dating from 1350 to 1366: a third tower in that castle 

1 As was the case at Caister: see P.L. ii, 313; iii, 442. 
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being round and of the same attenuated character.! Apart from the foregoing 
conditions, the absence of a heavy donjon and the slimness of the angle towers 
may have been in some degree dictated by the weak foundations of many of these 
castles built on marshy sites. Finally it should be stated that, except in cases where 
the Wasserburg has inherited an older layout, its buildings, both in the main castle 
and in the forecourt, tend to arrange themselves upon a rectangular plan, con- 
forming to the desire for a more regular scheme of planning which is common to 
the secular architecture of western Europe in the later middle ages.” 


Fic. 2. Plans of Schloss Krottorf and Schloss Hardenberg (after Renard) 


Such, then, is the typical Wasserburg of the lower Rhineland. It comprises 
a double rectangle (see plan of Schloss Krottorf, fig. 2), main building and base- 
court, each enclosed by wet ditches and each consisting of a quadrangle of brick 
buildings, the forecourt often open on the side next the main building, the latter 
a closed rectangle with tall and slender towers at the corners. The minor archi- 
tectural features of these castles are usually simple and restrained, and the chief 
effects are obtained by the contrast between the broad and simple and quiet masses 
of warm red brick walling and the stonework of the quoins and voids. Diaper 


1 Lechenich, like Kempen, was built by the domain. 
prince-archbishops of Cologne, who in the latter 2 On this subject see Archaeol. Cambrensis, xcv, 
part of the fourteenth century carried out extensive 161-3. 
castle works for the security of their ecclesiastical 
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patterns, usually in paler bricks rather than in ‘burnt ends’, become increasingly 
common in the later examples. 

It is in these Rhenish buildings that, in our judgement, the closest parallels to 
Caister Castle must be sought. Our inquiry therefore takes us into a consideration 
of the contacts between England and the Rhine Palatinate during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. These contacts form part of the wider question of the 
relations between England and the Hanseatic League, with which the Rhineland 
towns were affiliated. The subject is one of great importance, but has never been 
properly investigated.’ So far back as the reign of Henry II, when that powerful 
trading confederation first began to push its tentacles into the economic texture 
of England, it was the merchants of Cologne and the Westphalian towns associated 
with it who in 1157 obtained from the Angevin monarch a charter of protection 
for their hanse in London. Before the end of the next century the Hanseatic 
traders were established, with corporate rights secured to them at Hull, Boston, 
King’s Lynn, Norwich, Yarmouth, and Ipswich. Of the famous Thirds, or terri- 
torial divisions into which the League merchants were grouped, the Westphalian 
Third, under the leadership of Cologne—with which Third were associated the 
cities of the Teutonic Order—had perhaps the most intimate relations with 
England. In Lancastrian times that country provided one of the principal markets 
for the Rhenish wines and for the famous Cologne thread, for the linen of West- 
phalia, for madder and dyes, drugs, armour and other articles of steel, brass, 
copper, and silver, including the famous Dinan metal wares. So important was 
this trade that time and again, in the numerous clashes between the English mer- 
chants and the Hanseatic League, Cologne and its associated towns in the Rhine- 
land and Westphalia refused to partake in extreme measures against their most 
valuable customers. The community of Cologne traders in London was so large 
that under Henry IV they had their own Guildhall in Dowgate.? 

Political contacts between England and the Rhenish Palatinate were only second 
in importance to these commercial bonds. Edward III’s state visit to Cologne in 
1338, at the opening of the Hundred Years War, was one of the most brilliant 
episodes in the city’s annals. Still more splendid was his reception at Coblenz, 
where he met the Emperor Ludwig IV and by him was appointed, at a gorgeous 
ceremony in the Castorplatz, ‘Vicar-General of the Empire in all the Germanies 
and all the Almaines’. Some of Cologne’s merchant princes were among the chief 
advancers of the large sums of money which the king required to mount his grand 
attack on France. Merchants of Dortmund, Cologne, and Wipperfurt formed 
a Konsortium which in the forties of the century advanced to him the enormous 
sum of £26,400. In return the king gave them valuable privileges in the English 
wool market and also pledged to them the receipts from customs and from the 
tin mines in Cornwall and the gold, silver, copper, and lead mines in Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, and Westmorland. Not only this, but in a moment of bitter 


™ See F. Schulz, Die Hamse und England von Hamnse, 1905-6, i, 57-76, and ii, 1-53; F. Kentgen, 
Eduards III bis auf Heinrichs VIII Zeit (Abhand- Die Beziehungen der Hanse zur England im letzten 
lungen zur Verkehrs- und Seegeschichte, vol. v,  Drittel des vierzehnten F ahrhunderts, 1890. 
1911), also E. Darnell, Die Blite-Zeit der deutschen 2 Rotuli Parliamentorum, v, 4242. 
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stress Edward pawned to them his royal crown and jewels, some of which were 
stored in Cologne Cathedral. English connexions with the Rhineland were streng- 
thened by the marriage in 1382 of Richard II to Anne of Bohemia, daughter of 
Kaiser Karl IV, who had dwelt much in the Rhineland, and, like his son, the 
Emperor Wenzel, was a great patron of learning and the arts. Karl, Wenzel, and 
the latter’s brother Sigismund (likewise a learned man and a friend of culture) were 
the three Emperors of the House of Luxemburg, and their interest in that quarter 
brought them into close relationships with England. Even after Anne’s death in 
1394 Richard II remained in friendly correspondence with Wenzel. The English 
king offered help to the emperor in his struggles with the rebel princes, and Wenzel 
on his part was deterred only by the rapid march of events from coming to 
Richard’s aid against the Lancastrian supplanter. As Earl of Hereford Henry IV 
visited both Karl and Wenzel, and after his seizure of the throne he maintained 
close relations successively with Wenzel and Sigismund—the latter of whom 
appealed to Henry for help against the Poles after their crushing defeat of the 
Teutonic Order at Tannenberg in 1410, and in 1416 himself visited England, 
with a train of 800 knights, in a vain endeavour to make peace between England 
and France. After his banishment by Richard II in 1397 Archbishop Arundel 
spent part of his exile in Cologne; and the relations between England and the 
Palatinate of the Rhineland reached their climax when, on 6th July 1402, Blanche, 
daughter of Henry IV, was married to Ludwig, son of Rupprecht III, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria, and King of the Romans. The marriage 
took place in Cologne Cathedral, and was celebrated by the archbishop. The young 
princess resided at the castle of Germersheim, near Speier; but after her early 
death in 1409 the political links between England and the Rhineland were 
weakened, although the trade remained of great importance until Tudor times. 
The cultural influence of these political and commercial bonds between England 
and the Rhineland must not be underestimated. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the Rhineland led all Germany in wealth and civilization. Favoured by 
such conditions, and fostered as we have seen by the Emperors Karl IV and 
Wenzel, in and around Cologne there grew up a great school of art, notably of 
painting. It is a sign of the close connexions which existed with England that this 
Cologne school of painting in the fourteenth century is profoundly influenced by 
English art. Manuscripts, needlework, even monumental brasses, and above all 
the well-known English alabaster retables, were imported from England by the 
Rhineland and supplied the inspiration for much of the work of the Cologne 
artists. Thus the paintings above the stalls in Cologne Cathedral, executed about 
1325, and those in the church of St. Andrew there, of slightly later date, clearly 
owe a great deal to contemporary English manuscripts such as Queen Mary’s 
Psalter and Robert de Lisle’s Psalter in the British Museum and the Gorleston 
Psalter in the Dyson Perrins MSS. The same is true of the illuminations of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Willehalm, executed in 1334 for the Landgraf of Hesse. 
It is impossible to believe that the stream of cultural influence flowed only in 
one direction, that England in its turn was unaffected by the brilliant civilization 
? Georg Dehio, Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, Abbildungen, Bd. ii, Taf. 412. 
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of the Rhineland: all the more so when we reflect that the influence of Rhenish 
architecture penetrated in the other direction into Burgundy and Bohemia, and 
even as far as the Vistula country, where the great Cologne architect, Klaus Fellen- 
stein, was employed on the Grand Master’s Palace at Marienburg as well as on 
the castles of Biittow and Herren-Grebin. The whole question of the connexions 
between German and English art in the later middle ages is much in need of 
investigation. But the relations between the Central German figure sculpture, 
associated with the cathedrals of Naumburg and Bamberg, and the northern 
English school centred in the fourteenth century at York, are well understood. 
German glass was supplied to York Minster in the fourteenth century; and 
recently attention has been drawn to the importance for English art of the career of 
the Cologne painter, Hermann Scherre, who worked in London under Richard II 
and Henry IV. German brasses were furnished for some of the English merchant 
princes with Hanseatic connexions in the fourteenth century.' There is therefore 
no need for surprise when we find, in a district of England which had close associa- 
tions with the Hanseatic League, and within a few miles from a port where the 
Hanse had one of its Kontors, a castle whose affinities with the Rhenish Wasser- 
burgen are too close to be accidental. 

It has long been known that Flemish craftsmen were engaged in brick-making 
and brick-building in eastern England during the fifteenth century. It is not so 
generally understood that Germans also had a hand in the game, Yet the evi- 
dence is ample. The most important case is doubtless that of Baldwin Dutchman 
and his compatriots who built Lord Cromwell’s great brick tower at Tatters- 
hall.2 Here are some further instances, all belonging to the single year 1436.3 
Henry Henryson—Heinrich Heinrichson, he will have called himself—was a 
brickmaker, ‘born in Teutonic parts’, dwelling at Ipswich. Henry Mason— 
Heinrich Maurer or Heinrich Steinmetz, shall we say?—born at Waltrop near 
Dortmund in Westphalia, lived at West Horndon, Essex; and here, significantly, 
there are ‘foundations of brick on the site of the old Hall about the middle of the 
parish’. From Gelderland on the lower Rhine came William and John van Gildre, 
masons, who were domiciled at Isleworth in Middlesex, where there was a Bridget- 
tine nunnery transplanted from Twickenham in 1431. These two Low German 
masons were no doubt employed on the new buildings, and it is to be noted that 
an undercroft of this date still remains in Syon House, with brick columns and 
vaulting.’ At Ramsbury in Wiltshire, where there was an episcopal palace and 
an important church, lived Daniel Mason, born in Barowe in Brabant; while 
Richard Mason of Welde, also from Brabant, was settled in Dunwich. And at 
Norwich we have William Tyler, born at Roux in Hainault. For all we know, 
William may have been employed upon Sir John Fastolf’s castle at Caister, then 
in course of erection. At all events here we have a record, all from a single year’s 
list, of no less than seven brickmakers or masons, born subjects of the empire, 


" For all this, see Joan Evans, English Art, 1307- 3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1429-36, pp. 560, 565-7, 
1461, pp. 53-54, 98-99, 142-3. 582, 587. 

* The Tattershall building accounts will shortly 4 R.C.H.M., Essex (SE.), p. 167. 
be published by the Lincoln Record Society. 5 R.C.H.M., Middlesex, p. 86. 
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who had settled, no doubt in the practice of their profession, in the coastal regions 
of England. We may safely assume that there were others: and there is little 
difficulty in believing that Caister Castle is one of the buildings upon which some 
of these outlanders were engaged. 

Unfortunately the nominal roll of the craftsmen employed in the building of 
Caister Castle seems to have been lost. The only mason mentioned in the accounts 
is Henry Wode of Norwich. That he was the master mason or deviser of the 
castle seems likely enough, since he appears to have exercised oversight from 
Norwich, working doubtless through a contractor on the spot. He may have been 
a relative of John Wode, the Colchester mason who in 1436 contracted to rebuild 
the west tower at Bury St. Edmunds.! 

It is not impossible that Sir John Fastolf may have had personal acquaintance 
with the Wasserburgen of the lower Rhineland, for in 1432 he was appointed 
English ambassador to the Council of Basel. His route thither would of course 
take him up the Rhine valley. Doubt, however, exists as to whether Sir John 
fulfilled his mission. 

Another feature of Caister that seems to link it with the German castles is the 
great bastion tower, massive and low in profile, clearly designed for artillery 
defences, which caps the most exposed angle of the forecourt. Similar towers are 
found in exactly the same position in the castles of the Teutonic Order at Heilsberg 
and Insterburg: the resemblance in general disposition between the former castle 
and Caister is indeed quite striking.2 These massive roundels or battery towers 
belong to the fifteenth or early sixteenth century. In the course of the latter century 
they were superseded by angular bastions in the Italian style. 

In describing the eastern forecourt at Caister we pointed out that it is built of 
a different kind of brick, that it shows a considerable admixture of flint work, that 
its walls are thinner, and that it has loopholes of a kind not found elsewhere in 
the castle. These peculiarities must indicate a difference in date. The easiest 
solution would be to assume that the eastern forecourt was built subsequently in 
order to accommodate the college. But it is also possible that it—or at least its 
eastern wall—is earlier, and that it may be a relic of the older manor-house which 
we know existed at Caister. The loopholes seem to us to be of a more archaic type 
than those found in the main building. In the opinion of Colonel Glendenning, 
whose verdict on such a matter will carry great weight, the bricks, too, are of an 
older type than those in the main castle. In this connexion the foundations marked 
at B on Swinden’s plan (pl. xvii, 2) perhaps should come into the picture. Are these, 
and the east wall of the present base-court, the survivals of an older castle on 
a different alignment? 


1 Fourn. Brit. Archaeol. Assoc. 3rd ser., vi, 2 See Fourn. Brit. Archaeol. Assoc., 2nd set., xi, 
85. 8-23, and specially fig. 10. 
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APPENDIX 


Caister Castle—Origin of the Bricks 
By Lr.-Cot. E. GLenpennina, D.S.O., F.S.A. 


The information now available from the building accounts has shown that the bricks were 
not brought from overseas as was at one time suggested. Also, the nature of the various items 
of expenditure indicate that the ‘Lord’s Kilns’ were somewhere near the castle site. This gave 
an interest to the examination of the bricks themselves and the possible site of the brick-fields. 

Though there are variations in the sizes of the bricks used in different parts of the structure, 
they all appear to be made from the same type of clay; rather more sandy than the near-surface 
clay used in contemporary Norwich bricks, but less sandy than the brick-earth from pits used 
in modern brick-making. 

The surface of fully burnt bricks is a soft dull pink or creamy brown, giving a very pleasant 
tone to the wall. Fractures show mostly shades of buff, with, in many cases, streaks of yellow 
sand containing the remains of small estuarine shells. As usual with medieval bricks, the clay 
was ‘pugged’ only enough to make it workable, without any attempt to get an even colour mix. 

The surviving local name of “The Brick Pits’ drew attention to an area of about 4 acres of 
drained marsh on the bank of one of the lower reaches of the river Bure, about 1} miles south 
of the castle. Most of this is covered with hillocks and holes where obviously a stratum of clay 
not far under the surface had been worked out. Close to the river ‘wall’ is a more level patch, 
surrounded by the usual debris of a brick-yard: broken and half-burnt bricks, vitrified fragments, 
etc. All the remains are of medieval bricks, matching up with the earlier rather than the later 
parts of the castle. 

Samples of the clay from about 2 ft. down in this marsh have been burnt, and match up 


exactly with the colour and texture of the bricks used in the castle. 

The castle can be reached from the site by marsh track and old main road, in a direct line. 
In medieval times, when the Pickerill Fleet was navigable, there would be water communication 
of 24 miles, right up to the castle. There seems no doubt that at any rate one of the ‘Lord’s 
Kilns’ was situated here, and that a stratum of local estuarine clay was used for the whole work. 
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THE HAMAIDE OR HUMET 


By H. Stanrorp Lonpov, F.S.A., and Paut Apam-Even, associé des 
Antiquaires de France 


Wet might Gailliard rate the hamaide among difficult charges,’ nor have later 
armorists done much to dissipate the fog, rather the reverse. The problem is 
threefold. What is the meaning of the word? How should the charge be repre- 
sented in armory? And how should the term be used in blazoning? Those are the 
three aspects under which the charge will be considered in this essay, looking first 
to medieval sources, then to the later French writers, and lastly to English heraldry, 

The standard French spelling is now hamaide, which is one of the forms used 
in the Bigot roll of 1254, the earliest heraldic document to' mention the charge, 
Other early spellings are amade and ameyde, haimade, hamade, hamede, hamelet,, 
hamende, and hamete. It was englished from the fifteenth century as hamlet, 
hawmed, hewmette, and humet, while from this last form was coined the adjective 
humetty meaning ‘couped’. The word, peculiar to the Low Countries and the 
adjacent regions, comes from a Low German root Hamm, a barrier, and corresponds 
to the Dutch and Flemish word Hamei, the cross-piece of a barrier. Godefroi’s 
Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue frangaise gives a number of instances of the noun 
hamaide used in the sense of barrier, while Froissart uses the verb hameder, to bar 
or barricade. Froissart uses this of doors and windows: ‘il fist fremer et hameder 
portes et huis et fenestres’,3 but Godefroi’s examples of the noun refer to streets. 
They range from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century and suggest a temporary 
erection rather than a permanent structure. The word was, however, explained at 
a later date as a toll-gate.4 No doubt it was used for any barrier comprising one 
or more horizontal poles, and we shall not be far out if we say that the hamaide 
of heraldry stands for such a pole or baulk of timber. A form of hamaide which 
we have ourselves seen in Sussex and in the Pays de Caux consists of three hori- 
zontal poles set athwart the entrance to a field, the ends being supported on hooks 
driven into the two ‘gate-posts’ or else slipped into slots in the posts. A still 
simpler version familiar to every townsman is the pole set on two tripods to shut 
off a road when under repair. 

In the seventeenth century the two Lyons armorists, Le Laboureurs and Menes- 
trier,© admitted that they did not know the meaning of hamaide, and even so late 
as 1863 Victor Bouton was at a loss to explain the charge.7 All three eventually 


1 Cornelius Gailliard, Le Blason des Armes suivi 4 e.g. Grandmaison, Dictionnaire héraldique, 
de l’ Armorial . . . de Flandre, edited by Jean van 1852, s.v. ‘Haméide’, col. 463. 
Malderghem, Brussels, 1866, p. 50. Gailliard was 5 Claude Le Laboureur, Discours de J’ origine des 
Flanders king of arms, wrote Le Blasom in 1557, armes, Lyon, 1658, p. 238. 


and died in 1563. © eg. Le Véritable Art du blason, Lyon, 1659, 
2 Edited by Paul Adam-Even in Archives p. 415. 
héraldiques suisses, vol. lxiii, 1949. 7 Traité de blason, 1863, p. 281. Cf. Nouveau 


3 Chronicles, ed. Luce, iii, 101. traité des armoiries, 1887, p. 347. 
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found the correct explanation, but Menestrier was more disposed to explain 
hamaides as a cask-rack: ‘chantiers ou longues piéces de bois en forme de fasces 
alézées qui se mettent sous les tonneaux’; these he said are called Hames in the 
Netherlands.! This latter explanation has been repeated by many more recent 
writers and Gheusi gives no other.? It is, however, suspect as ignoring the fact 
that the word ‘hamaide’ was in actual use for a street-barrier in the thirteenth 
century and long afterwards. 

An explanation given by Gastelier de la Tour that the term ‘hamaide’ comes 
from an English family of that name who bore three blue hamaides in a gold field3 
can only make one smile. Yet it contains a germ of truth, for few will doubt that 
armory owes either the charge or the term, perhaps both, to the Flemish family 
who took their name from the village of Lahamaide (canton de Frasnes) in the 
northern part of the Belgian province of Hainaut. They bore Or, three hamaides 


gules. 


As a charge in armory the hamaide may be defined as a couped bar having the 
ends parallel to the sides of the shield. Only very rarely was the horizontal element 
in the figure overlooked, but that is a solecism to which we shall refer in considering 
the hamaide in English armory. The charge was born in the Low Countries and 
was virtually confined to them and the adjacent regions, but it was carried to 
England by the family of Auberchicourt or Dabrichecourt+ and it was also known 
in Poland and Hungary. In what may be called the hamaide country the charge 
is associated with some thirty different names. Many of these are branches of one 
and the same stock; so the lords of la Roverye belonged to the la Hamaide family 
and those of Valkyghem (Baudrenghien) to that of Auberchicourt.5 Moreover, 
from the fourteenth century the van den Abeele, whose arms, Argent, three 
hamaides gules, are given in the Armorial de Gelre® and in the Dupuy roll,7 had 
branches in every province of the Low Countries and these all retained the ancestral 
hamaides, merely varying the tinctures or adding a border or other difference.8 


' Nouvelle méthode raisonnée du blason, 1701, 
p- 192. 

2 P. B. Gheusi, Le Blason, 1933, p. 108. His 
earlier book, Le Blason héraldique, 1892, p. 57, 
does not explain the word. 

3 Dictionnaire héraldique par M.G.d@.1.T...., 
Paris, 1774, p. 225. 

+ The variations of this name are puzzling. 
Auberchicourt is now the accepted form in France. 
The following are a few of its many disguises: 
Abriscourt, Amberticourt, Aubercicourt, Auberti- 
court, Aubrécicourt, Dabrichecourt, Dabrigecourt, 
Dabscourt, Dambrycourt, Dapiscorte, Daubes- 
court, de Raigecourt, van Dobbiscoert, Dobres- 
court, Draubichecourt, Sabriche Court. The 
village is some 12 kilometres from Douai. 

5 Bergmanns roll 387, 447; Munich MS. 
Codex iconographicus 265, painted in 1562. It 


was published in facsimile in 1919 at Brussels and 
Paris as Armorial de Flandre du XVEF siécle, with 
introduction by Paul Bergmanns. See also Gail- 
liard, op. cit., pp. 45 and 66 of the Armorial. 

® A facsimile edition with hand-painted litho- 
graphs: was published by Victor Bouton in four 
volumes, Paris and Brussels, 1881-6, as Wapenboek 
ou Armorial de 1334 21372... par Gelre héraut 
d’armes. A copy is in the British Museum. The 
date should be 1369-1400. 

7 A collection of arms, mainly of Flemish patri- 
cians, dating from the last quarter of the 14th 
century. It is interpolated in several manuscripts of 
the Armorial d’Urfé, notably in MS. 259 of the 
Dupuy collection in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris. 

8 Emile Gevaert, L’Héra/dique, Brussels and 
Paris, 1923, p. 199. 
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Although it has just been suggested that hamaides were first borne in arms by 
the la Hamaide family, the earliest example of the charge which we have found is 
on the seal of Baudouin d’Aubencheul in 1216 (fig. 1). It is true that those bars 
are not on a shield and the rounded ends are unique; it is also true that the shield 
on the seal of Jacques sire d’Aubencheul in 1245 is charged with three bars in 
a border (fig. 2), a figure which though similar cannot properly be blazoned as 
hamaides;! but the fifteenth-century Armorial d’Assignies blazons the Aubencheul 
arms as Gules, three hamaides ermine, and we take it that those two seals display 
early forms of the charge. Another very early example is on the seal of a Flemish 
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Fic. 1. From the seal of Baudouin 
d’Aubencheul, 1216 


Fic. 2. From the seal of Jacques sire 
d’Aubencheul, 1245 


knight, Pierre de Lambres, who in 1237 sealed with three hamaides and an orle of 
eight escallops.3 —The Lambres were of the same stock as the Auberchicourts, for 
the war-cry of the latter was ‘Lambres’. 

The earliest record of the arms of La Hamaide is in 1254 in the Bigot roll: 
‘Arnox de le Hamaide, l’escu d’or 4 III hamaides de geules au lalbel d’azur. 
Flamens’ (no. 89); ‘Gerars de la Hamaide, l’escu d’or a III hamades ou haimades 
au lalbel d’azur bezande d’argent. Flamens’ (no. 90). The arms are also found 
in the armorials d’Urfé (early 1 5th cent.) and d’Assignies (late 1 5th cent.) and for 
the lords of Renaix in that of Gailliard. They are also in several manuscript rolls, 
notably in the late-thirteenth-century armorial Montjoye-Chandon,* in Mow- 
bray’s Book ¢. 1370,5 in the fifteenth-century Armorial hennuyer du _héraut 
Luxembourg® and in the early-sixteenth-century Armorial de Jonghe.” 


1 Demay, Inventaire des Sceaux de la Flandre, Arms, p. 66 (Bruce Roll). 


Paris, 1873, nos. 5116, 436. 

2 For particulars of this and other French 
armorials cited herein see Paul Adam, ‘Catalogue 
des Armoriaux frangais imprimés’, in Nouvelle 
Revue Héraldique, 1941, pp. 19 seg. 

3 Douét-d’Arcq, Inventaire .. . des Sceaux de 
/’Empire, 3 vols., Paris, 1863-8, no. 2524. 

+ Penes Count Chandon de Briailles. 

5 College of Arms MS. 2nd L.#2, see A. R. 


Wagner, Catalogue of English Medieval Rolls of 


® Bibl. Nat., Paris, MS. 5229. This appears to be 
Luxembourg Herald’s working notebook. In 
addition to the armorial it contains tractates on 
nobility and blazon and an account of the funeral of 
Jean de Luxembourg, sieur de Ville, in 1508. Some 
of the tractates are signed ‘Luxembourg le héraut’, 
and it was apparently he who marshalled Jean de 
Luxembourg’s funeral. 

7 Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1908. 
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The Bigot roll also records the arms of Auberchicourt: ‘Vuatier de Raigecourt, 
l’escu d’hermines 4 III hamaides de geules. Hainnuier’ (no. 139). These too 
occur also in the armorials d’Urfé, d’Assignies, and de Jonghe as well as in that 
of Luxembourg herald. In an account of the jousts before Ardres in 1377 Jehan 
d’Ambricourt bears ‘d’ermines 4 iij hamaides de gueules et vj coquilles d’or sur les 
hamaides et crie Lambres’.! Seals of Eustace d’Auberchicourt are preserved in the 
Public Record Office (1361, 1367) and among the piéces originales in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (1368). A seal of Francois d’Auberchicourt (1389) is also among 
the pieces originales and the British Museum has those of Sir John (K.G. 1413, 
died 1415) and of a fifteenth-century Nicholas.? Sir Eustace, whom Kervyn de 
Lettenhove identifies with Sir Sanchet, one of the First Founders of the Order of 
the Garter, is prominent in Froissart, who says that both he and John bore ‘d’ermine 
4 deux hamédes de geules’.3 Another John, Sir Eustace’s nephew, wore at the 
jousts of St. Inglevert in 1390 ‘party d’or et d’ermine et sur l’or une fasce noire 
bretesquie 4 lambeaulx de gueules et sur l’ermine III hamédes de gueules sur la 
premiére haméde une coquille d’or sur la seconde deux coquilles d’or et sur la 
tierce haméde trois coquilles d’or’.4 

The arms of Le sire de La Hamete, ‘d’argent [sic] 4 trois hametes de gueules’, 
and those of three of the Auberchicourt family are in the Armorial du héraut 
Navarre (nos. 1185, 1206—7—8). That roll also attributes the charge, ‘d’or a trois 
hametes d’azur’, to Le sire de La Baruve (no. 1349). This is the more interesting 
as he is included among the bannerets of Poitou which is a long way from the 
usual hamaide country. 

The earliest surviving la Hamaide seals are those of Gerard in 1273 and Arnoul 
in 1280.5 The seal of Jean Brognart in 1294 also displays three hamaides; he was 
a retainer of the sieur de Renaix who was of the la Hamaide family. In the four- 
teenth century hamaides are found on the seal of Guillaume de Raisse in 1324,” of 
Jean de la Hamaide in 1335 and of Henri van den Abeele in 1336 as well as on a 
number of later seals of those two families. In 1374 they appear on the seals of 
Geoffroi de Balain alias d’Lechenne, Arnould van Baudrenghien, Jean van den 
Molen, and Gerard van der Motten, and in 1387 on that of Jean van Neuville. All 
those seals display three hamaides with or without some additional charge, the most 
striking of the additions being the double tressure flory on the outside on the seal of 
Geoffroi Balain. Some of those seals are described by J. Th. de Raadt in Sceaux 
armoriés des Pays-Bas (4 vols., Brussels, 1897, etc.). For others we are indebted to 
M. Tihon, Archivist General of Belgium, who very kindly sent us careful descrip- 
tions of nearly forty hamaide-bearing seals. His help is especially appreciated as 
less than half the seals he described are in Sceaux Armoriés. Our thanks go also to 

' Bibl. Nat., Paris, MS. fr. 32753, fo. 148. from the base upwards. Lord Berners’s translation 

? Birch’s Catalogue, nos. 9156, 9220. stops short at ‘partie golde and ermyne’, but the 

3 Chronicles, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, Brussels marginal shield in the Shakespeare Head edition 
1867-77, v, 437; vi, 170; xi, 384. Shakespeare (11. iij, 793) gives the correct coat. 

ead edition, 1927, 1. ij, 338, 401. 5 Demay, op. cit., no. TOOT. 

* Ibid. xiv, 136. It will be noticed that Froissart © Renaix was the la Hamaide war-cry. The 


says two hamaides in one case and three in the other. town is a few miles north-west of Lahamaide. 
It will also be noticed that he counts the hamaides 7 Douét-d’Arcq, no. 3981. 
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the ever-helpful Baron Meurgey de Tupigny who was good enough to check, and 
in three cases correct, Demay’s descriptions of seals in the Flanders series at the 
Archives Nationales, Paris. 

A number of fifteenth-century and later seals which display hamaides are cata- 
logued by de Raadt under the names Abeele, Anvaing, Baudrenghien, Hamaide, 
Clocman, Loven, Molen, Motten (la Motte), and Piers. Of these la Motte wore 
according to Gailliard Argent, three hamaides sable, which is the same coat that the 
Armorial d’Urfé and the Herald Luxembourg attribute to Anselmont. The 
Anvaings were a branch of the la Hamaides and in the Armorial d’Urfé they bear 
that coat with the addition of an azure label. Some later seals of the la Hamaide 
family are also given by Demay (nos. 1002—3-4, 6335), and it is to be noted that 
on the seal of Claude de la Hamaide in 1682 (no. 4975) the charge is not three 
hamaides as Demay says, but three bars. 

The tinctures of most of those coats will be found in Rietstap.! Other families 
which occur in Rietstap and which are listed by Renesse as bearing hamaides? are 
Anselmont, le Becq, Cant or Kant, Mortaigne, Pecsten, Quarmont, van Rechter- 
gem, van Sareghem, Soetemans, and Tisnacq, all in the Low Countries. 

Bernd translates the Polish wre by by Holzstiicke and equates them with 
hamaides,3 but Renesse does not name any Polish family as bearing this charge. 
Nor does Rietstap use the term in the arms of Branicki and Korszak, although his 
somewhat verbose blazon, ‘De gueules 4 3 fasces alésées d’argent la premiére plus 
longue que la deuxiéme et celle-ci plus longue que la troisiéme’, amounts to no 
more than three hamaides represented as in fig. 7. The arms of Korszak, Gules, 
three hamaides argent, are in the second part of the Armorial de Bellenville* with 
the legend: ‘Polen H Plbin van Gorcay’; in the Armorial de Gelre they are among 
the Hungarians: ‘H. Ywim V. Goray.’ The nameless shield among the Polish 
coats in the Armorial équestre is no doubt meant for this family; the three 
hamaides are drawn as in fig. 3.5 It is presumably this coat which appears on the 
seal of the town of Ocwieczin (Auschwitz) in 1631; the shield is surmounted by 
a mantled helm with a swan as crest.® 


On all the seals regarding which we have precise information there are three 
hamaides and in the great majority these are drawn as truncated bars with the ends 
parallel to the edge of the shield. Usually the bottom of the lowest hamaide is 
a straight line (fig. 3), as, for example, on the seal of Henri van den Abeele in 
13867 and on the fifteenth-century seal of Nicholas Dabrichecourt.8 Less often 
the third hamaide is set so low in the shield that it has lost all semblance of a bar 


1 Armorial Général, Gouda, 1864; Berlin, 1934. de /’Europe au 15° siécle (c. 1450), edited by 
2 Th. de Renesse, Dictionnaire des figures Lorédan Larchey, Paris, 1890, pl. cx1, p. 252. 


héraldiques, Brussels, 1892, etc., vol. v, p. 695. © Douét-d’Arcq, op. cit., no. 11206. We have to 
3 Die allgemeine Wappenwissenschaft, Bonn, thank Miss Beryl. Thompson for calling our atten- 
1849, p. 132. tion to this seal. 
4 See Archacologia, xcili, 133, n. 2. The manu- 7 De Raadt, vol. iii, pl. 202. 
script is slightly earlier than Gelre. ~ 8 British Museum seal lxxxv, 56; Birch’s Cata- 


5 Ancien Armorial équestre de la Toison d’Or et logue, no. 9220. 
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and is reduced to a sort of triangle (fig. 4). This version is particularly well seen 
on the stall-plate of Sir Sanchet Dabrichecourt in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
Castle.! A variant of this pattern is on the seal of Gerard van der Motten in 1374 
(fig. 5).2 Even in the fifteenth century, however, if not in the fourteenth, the ends 
of the hamaides were not always parallel to the edge of the shield, for on the seal of 
Sir John Dabrichecourt, K.G. 1413, died 1415, the hamaides are drawn as in 
fig. 6.3 This looks as though the engraver had been given a pattern similar to fig, 3 
and noticing that the ends of the lowest hamaide were slanted had assumed that 
the other two should be cut in the same way. It was no doubt this seal which 
misled Galbreath into saying that the ends of a hamaide should be cut ex diais. It 
was certainly from this seal that his illustration was copied.* Sir John’s stall-plate 
has disappeared, but to judge from a tracing preserved in the College of Arms 
the hamaides were drawn as in fig. 3. 

In the van der Motten or de la Motte family, although Gerard’s seal in 1374 
and Gaspar’s in 1643 followed the early pattern, those of John and another 
Gerard (1459) in the fifteenth century have the ends of all three hamaides cut off 
straight as in fig. 7. And here it may be remarked that one of this family, Francis 
La Mott of Ypres, came to England in 1562. His son John, a merchant, recorded 
his pedigree at the 1633 Visitation of London, the arms, Argent, three hamaides 
sable, being drawn in the Visitation Book as in fig. 3.° 

Pictured examples of the hamaide in rolls of arms are not very numerous, but 
the arms of Auberchicourt and la Hamaide, one or both, occur in the following: 
Montjoie-Chandon, Tournoi de Compiégne, Campagne de Frise 1396, Siége de 
Gorinchem 1402, Gelre, Berry, Gailliard, and Bergmanns. Bergmanns’ roll also 
includes the arms of van den Abeele and van der Motten and, as already mentioned, 
the arms of the Polish family of Korszak are in Bellenville, Gelre, and the Armorial 
équestre.? In English rolls the coat of Dabrichecourt (Auberchicourt) is found in 
William Jenyns’ Ordinary, Basynges’ Book, Bruges’ Book, the Military Roll, 
Peter le Neve’s Book, Collingborne’s Book, and Wrythe’s Garter Armorial,’ as 
well as in three early-sixteenth-century collections in the College of Arms, MSS. 
L 1, L 2, L 10, and two sixteenth-century Visitation records.? The only other 
examples which we have observed in any English medieval roll are the single 


1 W.H. St. John Hope, The Stall Plates of the 
Order of the Garter 1348-1485, 1901, pl. v. 
Although Sir Sanchet was one of the Founder 
Knights the plate was only made in 1421. 

2 De Raadt, pl. 16, fig. 440, at the end of vol. ii. 

3 British Museum seal lxxxv, 12; Birch, no. 
9156. Illustrated by Hope, op. e¢ Joc. cit. from a 
cast in the collection of the Society of Antiquaries. 

4 D. L. Galbreath, Manuel du Blason, Lausanne 
and Lyons, 1942, p. 95, cf. note I, p. 324. 

5 Hope, op. cit., p. 17. 

® College of Arms MS. C 24, fo. 198. The arms 
are wrongly drawn in the Harleian Society’s edi- 
tion, The Visitation of London 1633-35 (vol. xvii), 
42. 


7 Most of the Armorial de Berry was printed by 
Vallet de Viriville in blason as Armorial de France, 
Angleterre . . . composé vers 1450 par Gilles le 
Bouvier dit Berry .. ., Paris, 1866. The Tournoi de 
Compiégne was printed by Behaut de Dornon as 
‘La Noblesse hennuyére au tournoi de Compiégne’, 
in Annales du Cercle Archéologique du Mons, vol. 
xxii. 

8 For these and other English rolls cited herein 
see A. R. Wagner, 4 Catalogue of English Medieval 
Rolls of Arms, Soc. Ant. and Harl. Soc., 1950. 

9 We take this opportunity to thank the members 
of the College of Arms for the facilities so gener- 
ously afforded us to consult these and many other 
manuscripts in their library. 
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hamaide of Bostock to which we refer at more length presently, and the three 
hamaides attributed to a family which is variously entered as Amarle, Amerle, or 
Aumarle. The latter occur in the Domville roll and Peter le Neve’s Book and in the 
three Heralds’ College manuscripts mentioned just above. Thomas Wall, Garter 
1534-6, blazoned this coat in the book of arms which he compiled in 1 530 (Society 
of Antiquaries’ MS. 679, fo. 2): ‘Silver goutee geules thre humetes asur’. 

These rolls bear out the evidence of the seals and show that the usual practice 
was to cut the ends of the hamaides parallel to the edge of the shield (figs. 3 and 4). 
In the course of the fifteenth century, however, a tendency crept in to cut all the 
bars square (figs. 7 and 8), and as time went on this latter version became more 
popular, although it never completely ousted the earlier and, as we maintain, correct 
form. Square-ended hamaides are of course found at all periods when in a rect- 
angular field such as a banner or canton. So, for instance, in Mowbray’s Book and 
on the banner of la Hamaide carried at Jean de Luxembourg’s funeral in 1508.1 
So too in the arms of Arnould de Harchies in the Campagne de Frise (1 396) and in 
the Bergshammars roll. The arms of Harchies are Or, 5 bends and a canton (or 
quarter) gules, but Arnould differenced that by adding three silver hamaides on the 
canton. On a surcoat and horse-trappers, as in Bruges’ Book, fo. 13v, and the 
Military Roll no. 170 (MS. Harl. 4205, fo. 23), the hamaides are also apt to be 
drawn with square ends, though the length may vary. At this point it is perhaps 
worth noticing that the three hamaide coats in Peter Le Neve’s Book are all drawn 
differently, one as fig. 3, one as fig. 8, and one as barry of six pieces gules and 
ermine in an ermine border. The Dabrichecourt coat in Collingborne’s Book was 
also drawn as barry of six in a border, but in this case the black outline separating 
the ermine border from the three ermine bars has been scratched out leaving three 
red hamaides as in fig. 3. 

With the almost rectangular shield which was common in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the pattern shown in fig. 8, with three square-ended bars of 
identical size, may be regarded as virtually equivalent to that of fig. 3, but even 
so some armorists were scrupulous to retain the hamaide’s peculiarity and both 
Scohier and Le Laboureur represent the charge as in fig. 9, O’Kelly as in fig. 10, 
and Bouton as in fig. 11. Getiot, Palliot, and most of their flock follow pattern 8, 
but Vulson de la Colombiére adapts this to suggest balks of timber, fig. 12. 
Segoing gives three different versions. In the Mercure Armorial his engraving 
resembles fig. 4. In the Armorial Universel his engraving of the arms of Count de 
Vignory, Gules, three hamaides argent (pl. 43), follows fig. 8, but his illustration 
of hamaides on pl. 7 is as fig. 13. Like Segoing in this last engraving Gheusi, 
fig. 14, slants the ends of the hamaides and so too does de Magny,? fig. 15; but 
whereas Sir John Dabrichecourt set the shorter side of his hamaides downwards, 

™ Bibl. Nat., Paris, MS. 5229, fo. 148. Armoiries, Paris, 1660 (facsimile edition 1895), 

2 Jean Scohier, L’Estat et comportement des p. 368; Marc Vulson de la Colombiére, La Science 
Armes, Brussels, 1597, Paris, 1630, etc., p. 22;  Aéroigue, Paris, 1644, p. 168; Charles Segoing, 
Alph. O’Kelly de Galway, Dictionnaire de la Mercure Armorial, Paris, 1648, p. 94, and Armorial 
science du Blason, Bergerac, 1901, p. 287; Louvan Universe/, Paris, 1654, pls. 7 and 43; Vicomte de 


Geliot, L’Indice armorial, Paris, 1635, p. 217; Magny, La Science du Blason, Paris, 1860, p. cxx. 
Pierre Palliot, La Vraye et Parfaite Science des 
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these all put the shorter side upward. The plain fact is that, with few exceptions, 
the French armorists of the seventeenth and later centuries did not know how to 
draw a hamaide, any more than, as we shall see presently, they knew how to blazon 
it. This ignorance of medieval armory is conspicuous in other matters also, and 
seems to be due to contempt of the middle ages and deliberate neglect of ancient 
sources. It certainly was not due to any lack of available material, for nearly all the 
medieval French rolls were known in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
were copied by Le Feron, Peiresc, Dupuy, Gaigniéres, and other antiquaries of that 
kidney. Moreover, Palliot often cites, and with evident satisfaction, a late-fifteenth- 
century manuscript which had been lent to him. In recent days this neglect of 
medieval armory is conspicuous in the case of de Foras, who knows all about Bara, 
Palliot, Menestrier, and other manuals, but never mentions the armorials of Navarre, 
Berry, and Gelre, although these were already in print when he published Le Blason 
in 1883. And here it may be remarked that the nineteenth-century German writer, 
Bernd, was no better informed about the hamaide, for, apart from the fact that he 
dubs the very term superfluous, he draws the charge as fig. 8 and goes out of his 
way to label the early form improper, eine Ungehérigkeit. 

How La Roque came to draw the hamaide as an arc of a circle is more than we 
can say. Three such figures were indeed borne by the Swiss family of Velga, in 
the canton of Fribourg, fig. 18, but there at least the charge is canting, ‘drei rote 
Felge in Silber’. The Felge (old English fé/g) are segments of the felloe of a wheel.! 


And so we come to the third phase of this study. How should the term ‘hamaide’ 
be used in blazon? Does it mean a single bar? Or should the group of three bars 
be called a hamaide? In other words, should the coat of Dabrichecourt be blazoned 
Ermine, a hamaide gules, or Ermine, three hamaides gules? On this point we 
traverse in the most emphatic manner the modern French practice and we main- 
tain that each bar should be called a hamaide. The evidence for this, and especially 
the medieval evidence, is overwhelming. The Bigot roll of 1254, the fourteenth- 
century Navarre and Dupuy rolls, the Tournoi de St. Omer of 1377, and the 
fifteenth-century armorials d’Urfé, d’Assignies, and de Rebecq all blazon three 
hamaides. So, too, the fifteenth-century treatise L’Ordre des hérauts, and Luxem- 
bourg herald’s tract on the arms of Hainaut.? So, too, in the sixteenth century 
Gailliard (1557) and Scohier (1597 and 1630). In short, the idea that the 
hamaide was a single bar held undisputed sway throughout the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Not until the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century is there any sign of its being regarded in any other way. 
Then, in 1635, Louvan Geliot, after defining a hamaide as ‘une a de trois 
piéces alaisées qui ne touchent point les bords de |’escu’, deliberately corrected 
Scohier, saying that the arms of la Hamaide should not be blazoned three hamaides 
but ‘d’or 4 l’hamaide de gueules, attendu que les trois paralelles ne font qu’une 
piéce de blason’. Pére Anselme (Le Palais d’Honneur, 1644) followed Geliot in 


1 G. A. de La Roque, Méthode royale du Blason, 2 Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, MS. 5229, end 
Paris, 1671, p. 163; Archives héraldiques suisses, of the 15th century. 


1936, p. 9. 
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defining the hamaide as a couped fess of three pieces, but Vulson de la Colombiére, 
Le Laboureur, and La Roque all kept to the older formula. Segoing, too, says 
explicitly in the Mercure Armorial that the number of hamaides must be specified, 
and in the Armorial Universel he illustrates the charge by a shield bearing two 
hamaides only (fig. 13). In 1660, however, Geliot’s disciple Pierre Palliot reprinted 
his master’s remarks at length and practically all the later writers followed that 
lead with the result that in France it is now generally accepted that the three bars 
together form a hamaide.! Elsewhere that view has found no favour, for Fourez 
and Gevaert in Belgium, Galbreath in Switzerland, and Pama-Brouwer in Holland 
follow the medieval precedent and so do the English writers. Even in France one 
writer at least stood out. Vicomte de Magny mentions both formulae, and although 
he adds that the school which holds that the three bars together form a hamaide 
had gained the day, he nevertheless blazons the coat of Baudin, his only example, 
‘D’azur 4 une hamaide d’or accompagnée de trois macles du méme’, and he draws 
this as fig. 15, that is with a single hamaide represented as a fess with the ends 
couped slantways. The family of Baudin, dit de Salonne, were ennobled in 1542, 
and it is to be noted that Didier Richier, Clermont pursuivant to the Duke of 
Lorraine, in his Recherche (visitation) of 1577, calls the charge not a hamaide but 
a couped fess, fasce alaisée. 

Geliot’s innovation seems to stem from the fact that Bara,? following some late- 
fifteenth-century tracts,3 often says a fess of three pieces instead of the usual 
blazon, three bars, and so, too, with other ordinaries. But whatever the motive of 
the innovation, it was totally unwarranted alike by the practice of earlier heralds 
and by the sense of the word itself. 


So far our eyes have been mainly on continental armory. We must now see 
how the hamaide fared in England. It was brought to this country by the family 
of Auberchicourt or Dabrichecourt in the time of Edward I, and, as already stated, 
their arms are recorded in a number of English medieval rolls. Only two of these 
blazon the coat, the Carlisle roll of 1334 saying ‘iij hoamues’ and Bowyer’s Book 
of c. 1440 ‘iij hewmettes’. Wall’s Book of Arms compiled in 1530 (Soc. Ant. 
MS. 679)-and the College of Arms MS. L 1 of similar date both say three ‘humets’. 
These rolls were no doubt compiled by working heralds and their language is 
generally simple and practical. But in the England of the fifteenth century amateur 
heralds were giving free rein to their imagination. One of the best known of these 
was a cleric, Nicholas Upton, and he surpassed them all by the wildness of his 
conjecture in this case. It is true that he does not use the term ‘hamaide’, but the 
accompanying illustration shows that he was referring to that charge, which must, 
one would think, have been familiar to him seeing that he was a canon of Salisbury 
and the Dabrichecourts were already seized of the manor of Strathfieldsaye. He 
evidently had no idea as to the original meaning of the word and he saw the 
hamaide as a hole cut in the fabric of a coat of arms so as to show the lining.* 


" See e.g. Foras, Le Blason, 1883; Veyrin- 3 e.g. in the collections of Luxembourg Herald 
Forrer, Précis d’héraldique, Paris, 1951, p. 46. above mentioned. 
* Le Blason des Armoiries, 1579, p- 20, etc. 4 Nicholai Uptoni de Studio Militari Libri 
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Upton’s notion was incorporated in 1449 in an augmented version of Johannes 
de Bado Aureo’s Tractatus de Armis, but it was not included in The Boke of Saint 
Albans (1486), nor is it found anywhere else. The original version of the Tractatus 
de Armis (c. 1394) knows nothing of the hamaide whether by that or any other 
name, and John Vade’s little Tretis on Armes? and some other tracts compiled about 
the middle of the fifteenth century regard it merely as an elongated billet.3 This 
is shown most clearly in a manuscript written by Sir Richard Strangways about 
1454, for he blazons a shield charged with a couped fess and a couped pale over 
all: ‘sylver ij hewmettes in croyse asure and gowles sengylle’.4 This idea of the 
charge was still known some two centuries later, for Randle Holme in blazoning 
a coat which he attributed to Arrowsmith, Or, a voided scocheon gules in an orle of 
billets sable, said that this was anciently blazoned ‘an orle of Humets’.5 So far as we 
have found the only continental sources which thus ignore the essentially horizontal 
nature of the hamaide are the Armorial de Cécille c. 1435 and a late-fifteenth- 
century French treatise in the College of Arms.® The treatise illustrates ‘hamedes 
en pal’ and ‘hamedes en fasce’; the latter are drawn as fig. 8; the former are just the 
same turned vertically. The armorial does not illustrate the charge, but it blazons 
the arms of ‘le sire de Hamede d’or a III hamédes de gueules en fasce’ and those of 
‘le sire de Holer d’argent a III hamédes de sable en pal’ (Bibl. Nat., Paris, MS. fr. 
4366, fo. 48). The Hollers, a brabancgon family, bore Argent, three demi-pales issuing 
From the chief sable, pales retracted in the jargon of some modern manuals. 

Some later English authors were little less wild than Upton, for Bossewell in 
the sixteenth century thought that the ‘hawmede’ represented a gravestone’ and 
Guillim a few decades later saw it as a table,® while Randle Holme repeated both 
explanations without bating an eyelid.? Indeed, only two English books offer any 
serious explanation of the hamaide, and of those one author was a Frenchman and 
merely repeated the two French explanations, the barrier and the cask-rack.!° The 
other, John Gibbon, Bluemantle Pursuivant 1671-1718, also found the explana- 
tion overseas. He took the hamaide to be a bar for fastening a door, an inter- 
pretation which is supported by Froissart’s use of hameder. Arguing that the 
heraldic bar should be latined as vectis, rather than trabs which he used for a fess, 


Quatuor, ed. Edward Bysshe, London, 1654, 
p- 248. Bysshe engraved the hamaides as fig. 8, but 
a 1sth-century manuscript in the College of Arms 
draws them as fig. 7. 

1 E. J. Jones, Medieval Heraldry, Cardiff, 1943, 
p. 196. The illustration, pl. xxi, resembles fig. 8. 

2 Jones, op. cit., p. 219. British Museum MS. 
Add. 34648, f. 62, draws the ‘humettes’ as fig. 8. 

. 3 The Ashmolean tract (Bodleian MS. Ashm. 
Rolls 4); the Bradfer-Lawrence tract (MS. penes 
Mr. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, F.S.A.); the Heralds’ 
Tract (MS. penes Coll. Arm.); and the Loutfut 
poem, a little tract in Scots verse copied, if not 
composed, by Adam Loutfut, Kintyre Pufsuivant, 
in 1494 and printed by the Early English Text 
Society, Extra Series, no. 8, 1869, pp. 93 seg. The 


other tracts have not yet been printed. 

4 Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 2259, f. 152. ‘Sengylle’ 
may be translated respectively. 

5 The Academy of Armory, Chester, 1688, 
Book I, cap. iv, p. 39, no. 14. 

6 MS. I 20, known as ‘Ancient rules of Blazon’. 
This includes not only the Flemish Aamaide, but 
also such purely Norman charges as the ¢fincelle, 
angevine or angemme, and rais. 

7 Workes of Armorie, 1572, Book III, fo. 149. 

8 4 Display of Heraldry, sec. 4, ch. 9; It 
edition, 1611, p. 213; 2nd edition, 1632, p. 309. 

9 Op. cit. 1, ix, p. 34, nos. 63, 64. 

10 Abel Boyer, The Great Theater of Honour, 
1729, pp. 41, 210, 211. 
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Gibbon said that a continental etymologist Cornelius Kilianus Dufleus made vectis 
to be the ‘Latine for the Belgick word Hameyde’. Thence he went on to quote 
the arms of la Hamaide which are, he says, ‘Or, 3 humets gules as Leigh teaches; 
but more properly to be called Bars couppy, and in Latine thus to be rendred: 
Tres miniatos vectes a latere scuti disjunctos in solo aureo’.! 

All the tractates mentioned above treat the hamaide as a single bar and so do 
the printed works of Legh, Bossewell, Wyrley, and Randle Holme.? By the six- 
teenth century, however, the hamaide, hawmed, or humet was no longer under- 
stood in England. Legh still used the word as a noun to blazon Dabrichecourt, 
‘Ermine three humettes geules’ (fo. 106v; he drew this as fig. 9), but on other 
pages he spoke of a ‘crosse humette’ and ‘chevernes humets’ (ff. 30, 106), using 
humet and humette as an adjective. In this he was followed by Ferne and Morgan.3 
Matthew Carter avoided the term altogether and blazoned the arms of ‘Sabridge- 
Court’ [sic] with ‘three barrs couped’, drawing them as fig. 7.4 Guillim blazoned 
‘a fesse humet’, but Randle Holme drew a distinction between the noun and the 
adjective. In one paragraph he said that anciently a couped fess (fig. 16) was 
‘termed a fesse carnelle and by some a Humett or an Hawmed.... If three such 
as these be in one coat then they are and may be properly termed three humetts’. 
In the next paragraph he said that ‘a fesse humett’ (fig. 17) ‘differeth from the fess 
couped in this that it sheweth its thicknesse whereas the other lies plain on the 
field shewing none at all’.s 

Nowadays the terms ‘humet’ and ‘humetty’ are little used, though they are to 
be found in Burke’s General Armory, Papworth’s Ordinary, and other works of the 
like or earlier date. The nineteenth-century view is conveniently summarized in 
the second, 1894, edition of Parker’s Glossary, the gist of which is that ‘humet’ is 
a term occasionally used for a fess or bar humetty, and that ‘humetty’ may be 
applied to a fess, bar, cross, or saltire instead of ‘couped’, but not to a bend, 
chevron, pale, or pile. 


We have already remarked that all the medieval seals bear three hamaides and 
that is equally true of the rolls. Gheusi, observing that all hamaides are of three 
pieces, as he puts it, asks why hamaides of two or four pieces are unknown. The 
reason for this is not apparent, but the fact remains so far as the middle ages are 
concerned. It is true that Froissart says that Sir Eustace d’Auberchicourt bore 
two hamaides, but every other authority gives the Auberchicourts three hamaides 


' Introductio ad Latinam Blasoniam, 1682, p. 2. 
Gibbon’s remarks are summarized in the dictionary 
added at the very end of the 1724 edition of 
Guillim’s Heraldry, see p. 2, s.v. ‘Bar’. 

2 Gerard Legh, The Accedence of Armorie, 1562; 
Bossewell, op. cit., p. 120”, with drawing as fig. 4; 
William Wyrley, Poem on Sir John Chandos 
appended to his True Use of Armorie, London, 
1592, p. 86; Holme, op. cit., 1, ix, 34. 

3 John Ferne, The Blazon of Gentrie, 1586, 
p- 172. Sylvanus Morgan, The Sphere of Gentry, 
1661, 11, v, 47. Morgan uses ‘fess humet’ and ‘fess 


couped’ as synonymous and draws this with the 
ends cut square. 

4 The Analysis of Honour, 1673, pp. 219, 220. 

5 Op. et loc. cit. The word ‘carnelle’ seems to be 
otherwise unknown. We can only suggest that it is 
a corruption at once in form and in meaning of the 
French cannelé, grooved. In architecture that 
corresponds closely to the heraldic ‘engrailed’, but 
Palliot and later armorists turned it inside out and 
made it equivalent to the modern English ‘invecked’ 
or ‘invected’. 
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and even Froissart himself does so in the case of Sir Eustace’s nephew. Not until 
the middle of the sixteenth century do we find this or any other family bearing 
two hamaides. Although the Hampshire Dabrichecourts recorded their arms at 
the Visitation of that county in 1530 as Ermine, three hamaides gules,! the arms 
of the Warwickshire branch were entered at the 1563 Visitation with only two 
hamaides, Ermine, two hamaides gules each charged with three gold scallops? \t 
would be interesting to see in that variation a deliberate translation of Froissart’s 
blazon, but, although it is known that Thomas Benolt, the 
: r Clarenceux king of arms who made the 1530 Visitation of 
Hampshire, owned a copy of Froissart, that is a mere guess, 
and the real reason for the change is still to seek. By the 
sixteenth century the Dabrichecourt shield was no doubt 
rather a puzzle to English heralds and it is worth noticing 
that the fair copy of the Hampshire Visitation (D 13) paints 
three hamaides as in fig. 3, although the earlier, rough copy 
tricks the shield as Gules, two bars in a border ermine, the out- 
line on the inner side of the border being continuous (fig. 
Fic. 19. Arms of 19).3 Still later that blazon, two bars in a border, is found 
Dabrichecourt asin the not infrequently and it is likely that some of the families 
ue copy of the 153° which are listed in Papworth’s Ordinary and Burke’s General 
isitation of Hamp- A “ee 
eM ed rmory as bearing three humets or three bars humetty really 
bore two bars in a border.* 

Although, as we have just said, coats with two or four hamaides were unknown 
in the middle ages, a couped fess, silver on sable, was certainly borne by the 
Cheshire family of Bostock; at least one fifteenth-century manuscript (Ballard’s 
Book, no. 68) blazons this a ‘hamlet’, while Thomas Wall and the College of 
Arms MS. L 1 call it a ‘humet in fess’. Whether the bars in the coat of Rotheley 
were ever blazoned as hamaides we cannot say; it is tricked in Glover’s Ordinary 
in 1584 as Argent, two bars couped vert each flory gold. The General Armory also 
lists Cambridge, Sable, two bars humetty argent, and Gibson of Teede, co. Lanc,, 
Gules, two bars humetty argent between three lions passant in pure gold. The two 
‘hamaides’ in Segoing’s illustration and the single ‘hamaide’ in de Magny’s 
engraving of Baudin (figs. 13, 15) have their ends cut aslant, but the Bostock 
‘hamlet’ in all the illustrations we have seen has square-cut ends and it is probable 
that the bars of Cambridge, Gibson, and Rotheley were drawn in the same way. 
On the other hand, the three hamaides which were recently granted as a canting 
charge for Hammet are drawn as on Sir Sanchet Dabrichecourt’s stall-plate (fig. 4). 
The official blazon is, however, inverted and instead of three hamaides it reads as 
two bars in a border even though the outline of the border is omitted between the 
hamaides. 


? College of Arms MS. D 13, fo. 121. between or charged with some objects. Only 
2 College of Arms MSS. G 11, fo.74and H12, Amarle and Stokes are in Thomas Wall’s Book of 

fo. 47. Arms, the latter being blazoned: ‘Ermyns thre 
3 College of Arms MS. 1 H 7, fo. 46 d. humettz sable on every humet foure whet eyres of 
4 In many of these the hamaides are either gold.’ 
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NOTES 


Stonehenge Stone no. 66.—Mr. R. S. Newall, F.S.A., sends the following note: This stone 
first found by Long in April 1876 (see Long, Stonehenge, p. 233) is one of the bluestone 
horseshoe which stood near the great central trilithon. It is no longer visible since it is now 
reduced to only a stump and is under the southern corner of the fallen sarsen 554 (see plan, 
Petrie’s Stonehenge, 1880), which with the fellow stone 56 formed part of this trilithon. While 
at Stonehenge one day, after removing a little earth, I put my hand on this stone and found 


O 5 


Fic. 1. Plan showing position of Stone 66 in relation to surrounding stones 


the top to be smooth and rounded, it having all the appearance of a large spotted dolerite maul. 
Since a dolerite maul had never been found I asked the Ministry of Works for permission to 
make a small excavation to find out if it were a maul and if so to remove it. On making the 
excavation this stone was found to be the stump of 66 (pl. xx1 and figs. 1 and 2). It was taking 
the weight of the southern corner of the top half of stone 55. At first it appeared that 55 in 
falling had broken 66, but this would not account for its rounded top, nor was the broken-off 
part, which should have been about 8 ft. long, visible under 55. What really occurred was 
that 66 was broken off a little above ground level by some cause unknown and the top had 
become rounded by wear and weather long before the fall of 55, which is known from an old 
print to have occurred before 1575. The top of this stump was not so much damaged as might 
be expected by the fall of 55, the force being lessened by 55 also hitting 67, which by this excava- 
tion was shown to be 12 ft. long, and, if it was the same height above ground as 68, it would only 
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have been 4 ft. in the ground. This stump was evidently the cause of 55 breaking in two. The 
stone 66 was cleared of earth all round for a depth of 28 in. below ground level, there bei 

no reason to go deeper because (1) it had been found out what the stone was, (2) it was supporting 
55 a few inches above ground level, (3) it might, like its fellow 68, go down 6 ft. below ground 
level. Its section was roughly triangular, its inner face, that is the face towards the centre of 
Stonehenge, was flat, and a little over 24 in. wide, presumably dressed so; its back was more 
or less rounded like the natural surface of the stone; but the third side, really the southern edge 
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of the stone, which was 18 in. wide, had slightly to one side a pronounced ridge 1} in. high, 
vertically the whole length of as much of the stone as was exposed, except of course where the 
top had become rounded. This ridge on the stone, seen by itself, would be reasonably explained 
by saying that it was caused by cutting the long, somewhat celt-shaped, stone in two longi- 
tudinally, cutting half-way in from the front, and then from the back; when nearly through, 
snapping it off, and later rounding off the rough edge of the ridge, intending perhaps later no 
doubt to dress it off completely. But although this is a possible reason, it must not be overlooked 
that 68, its fellow, on the other side of the axis, 67 being on the axis, has a groove 1} in. deep 
and nearly the same width on its edge facing north. It cannot be imagined that the groove on 
68 was made for cutting this stone in two in a similar manner. 

Further, if this ridge and this groove were ornamental, they would be expected to be facing 
inwards. No ridge or groove like these is known to exist on any other stone here; there are 
ridges, but their contour is quite different. These bluestones are known to have been used in 
a previous monument, and these two curious features are no doubt connected with an earlier 
monument.! 

1 See Antig. Fourn. x, 152. 
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Photo: J. F. S. Stone 
Stonehenge, Stone 66, shown supporting the southern corner of 
Stone 554 
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NOTES 67 


In the whole depth of the excavation, 28 in., no objects were found. All the soil, mostly 
chalk rubble with clay, was full of glass, china, rabbit bones, and rabbit holes. Butting on to 
the south-west of 66 was a very large sarsen packing-block, evidently lying under the two 
shown by Gowland,' and against this block was the lower end of 67. 


The Castlewitch Ringwork: A new henge monument in SE. Cornwall.—Lady Fox, F.S.A., 
sends the following note:—As part of some recent fieldwork concerned with Early Iron Age 
earthworks my husband and I visited the small ringwork near Castlewitch farm, Callington, 
marked on the Ordnance Survey maps as ‘Camp’.? It was at once apparent that it was not 
a normal fortification, for the ditch was inside the bank and we considered that it was likely 
to be a henge monument that had not hitherto been recognized.3 

The earthwork is situated three-quarters of a mile south of Callington on the gentle south- 
west slopes of Balstone Down, a little below the 600-ft. contour (fig. 1). It overlooks the head 
of a small valley with a stream flowing west to join the river Lynher at Newbridge. The hill 
crest, along which the main Callington—Saltash road is aligned, rises to 628 ft., and in effect 
the earthwork is tucked away down the slope. The land is part of the Upper Devonian forma- 
tion’ and today is given over to arable farming, though the camp field in May 1951 was under 


rass. 

‘ The earthwork appears circular, but both bank and ditch have been heavily ploughed down 
(fig. 2). There is a massive Cornish stone-faced hedge round the northern half of the circle, 
set on the crest of the bank. Beyond this, the surrounding fields have been so long under plough 
that no trace of the outer slope of the bank can be seen in them. The interior is flat, and measures 
133 ft. north to south by 153 ft. east to west; the overall measurements are 248 ft. north to 
south by 267 ft. east to west, as far as can be ascertained; the earthwork is not therefore a true 
circle, set out by a peg and thong. On the south side it is clear that the ditch and bank must 
have originally been quite imposing; they now measure 82 ft. overall, the bank being 2 ft. 6 in. 
high and very much spread. The entrance through the bank lies a little west of south, on the 
valley side; it is difficult to be sure if there is a causeway across the ditch here also. 

No large monoliths such as might be expected in association with such a structure in the 
south-west were noticed in the adjacent field walls, but there are stone gate-posts about, and 
these or the buildings at the neighbouring farms of Westcott or Castlewitch might account for 
their disappearance. 

As a henge monument designed for ritual action, which is what we suppose it to be, it is 
very well sited. A spectator seated on the northern bank (where the field wall now is), opposite 
the entrance, could see perfectly any procession to and all action within the enclosed area. 

Hitherto the only monument of this category recorded in the south-west is the Stripple 
Stones,’ near Hawk’s Tor on the western flank of Bodmin Moor, which was partly excavated 
by Mr. St. George Gray in 1905.6 Here a circle of twenty-eight granite orthostats with a 
central monolith was surrounded by a shallow ditch and bank, both rather irregular in con- 
struction. The diameters of the circle, 146 ft., and of the earthwork, 224 ft., are comparable 
with those of Castlewitch. Both monuments have a single entrance in the south-west quadrant. 

’ Arch. Wii, 46, fig. 7. 4 Geological Survey , Sheet 337, Tavistock. The 

? I-in. map sheet 186, Bodmin and Launceston, name ‘Balstone Down’ is not marked on this or any 
Nat. Grid reference 371685; 6-in. map, Cornwall, other map; it was supplied by the Callington 
XXIX SW. U.D.C. for the Stone Axe Committee’s records in 

3 It is mentioned in V.C.H. Cornwall, p. 464, response to Dr. Wallis’s inquiry. 
and by Peters in Fourn. Royal Inst. Cornwall, xv 5 G. Clark, Proc. Prehist. Soc., 1936, p. 47 and 


(1902), 114, but not by Hencken in his Archaeology fig. 12. 
of Cornwall. 6 Arch. \xi, 1.. 
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NOTES 


The excavations at Stripple Stones showed that it was not a sepulchral circle, but nothing was 
found to fix its date: recent work by Mr. R. J. C. Atkinson at Dorchester, Oxon., has suggested, 
however, that timber henges with a single entrance originated in late Neolithic times.! None 
of the other free-standing circles on Bodmin or Dartmoor is embanked and cannot strictly be 
classed with Castlewitch or Stripple Stones, nor has excavation revealed their cultural affinities 
or date.? 

Turning to other discoveries in the district, there is evidence that some of the natural resources 
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of the Callington area were being exploited in Neolithic to Early Bronze Age times. On the 
crest of Balstone Down, barely a quarter of a mile to the north of the Castlewitch earthwork, 
there is a small outcrop of igneous rock (by B.M. 628); this is a greenstone, ‘a sheared tremolite 
rock, with chlorite and ilmenite’, which the Stone Axe Committee of the SW. Museums’ 
Federation have recently identified as the source of the raw material for certain stone axes 
(Group IV), distributed in Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, and Somerset. The exact site of the 
axe factory has yet to be located, but the quarrying of the outcrop proves the existence of a 
working group with an advanced technique in the population of the district at a likely period 
for the construction of the henge. Whether the henge builders knew of the rich mineral deposits 
of the area remains uncertain, but it is relevant to remind ourselves that, at the end of the pre- 


* Atkinson, Piggott, and Sandars, Excavations at Dr. F. S. Wallis for making this information avail- 
Dorchester, Oxon., i (1951), 90. able to me in advance of the publication of their 
* See R. H. Worth, Trans. Devon. Assoc. \xxi, third report in P.P.S8. for 1951. See also P.P.S. 


321, for a list and references to the Dartmoor 
circles, and V.C.H. Cornwall, p. 279 for Bodmin. 
> lam greatly indebted to Dr. J. F. Stone and 


1941, p. 56, and 1947, p. 49, and Trans. Devon 
Assoc. vol. 83 (1951), p. 37 for an additional axe 
from Clovelly. 
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historic period, ‘argentiferous copper ores, in all probability from the Callington district’ were 
exported up-Channel to be smelted at Hengistbury Head for the production of British silver 
coins.? 

For prehistoric traders in heavy goods, whether axes or minerals, Balstone Down had the 
advantage of easy lines of transport to the great estuary of the Tamar and thence down the 
Hamoaze to Plymouth Sound (fig. 1). It could be reached either by the ridgeway still in use 
through the tumbled country as the main Callington—Saltash road, or by branch-ways from any 
of the little creeks fringing the Lynher river. There is also a shorter route to the water, striking 
south-east from Viverdon Down, along a spur-way which leads to a ‘hard’ at Halton Quay on 
a tidal reach of the Tamar. 


The Garter of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy.—Dr. Joan Evans, Vice-President, contri- 
butes the following:—Charles the Bold became Duke of Burgundy in 1467, and married 
Edward IV’s sister Margaret as his third wife in 1468. His brother-in-law admitted him to his 
Order of the Garter early in 1469. The commission for the delivery of the habit and ensigns of 
the Order to him, by Galliard Seigneur de Duras, Sir John Scott, Thomas Vaughan, Dr. John 
Russell, Archdeacon of Berkshire, and Garter King at Arms, is dated 10th January 1469.7 He 
was admitted at a splendid ceremony at Ghent;3 and since the knights had to swear that they 
would not bear arms against the Crown of England, his acceptance of the Order had important 
political connotations. ‘In 1470, when Charles Duke of Burgundy appeared in Gant, having the 
Garter on one of his Legs, and upon him the Red Cross which was the Order and Emblem of 
Edward King of England, he thereby shewed and declared himself . . . a capital enemy of the 
King of France and of that Kingdom, and was to be taken and reputed an Englishman.’4 

The bill still survives for the garter which Edward IV sent to his brother-in-law 5 ‘Johan. 
Brome de London aurifabro pro uno Garterio de auro misso Duce Burgundiae xxuvl. xiiis. iid.’ 
It does not provide any exact description of the garter, but what it does say, and the price, suggest, 
that it was more splendid than the classic blue ribbon embroidered in gold. Charles the Bold’s 
stall-plate at Windsor® represents a rich but conventional garter with the motto in Lombardic 
letters and roses between the words. 

When Charles the Bold was defeated at Grandson in 1476 the contents of his tent were looted 
by the Swiss. The Historisches Museum of Basle possesses certain drawings of the jewels then 
appropriated, which were sold to the Fuggers early in the sixteenth century.7 They comprise 
the ruby pendant famous as “The Three Brothers’—later acquired by Henry VIII—a feather 
set with pearls; a white rose centred by an enormous ruby; and a garter, with the motto set with 
rubies, and the buckle and spacing-stones between the words similarly set8 (pl. xxi). The buckle 
is developed as an ornamental boss: the garter, in fact, fastens with two laces at the back. Instead 
of the usual hanging end there is an ornamental pendant set with a ruby between four pearls, 
suspended from a link set with a diamond. The jewel—for it is no other—is sewn upon a narrow 
ribbon of blue silk. 


1 W. Gowland in Hengistbury Head Report, 


74. 

2 E. Ashmole, The Institution, Laws and Cere- 
monies of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 1672, 
Appendix LXII (unpaged). 

3 Histoire of Jacques de Lalaing, p. 19. 

4 Anstis, The Register of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter, 1724, ii, 69, quoting Chronigues addi- 
tionées au Monstrelet, p. 336. 

5 Exit. Pell. de Pasch 9 Edw. IV, quoted Anstis, 


op. cit., p. 82, note M. 

6 W. St. John Hope, The Stall Plates of the 
Knights of the Garter, 1901, pl. uxxv. 

7 See R. F. Burckhardt, ‘Ueber vier Kleinodien 
Karls des Kiihnen’, in Anzeiger fiir schweizerisch 
Altertumskunden, xxxiii, 1931, Ziirich, 1931, 

. 247. 
J 8 All the jewels except the garter were inherited 
from his father: see Laborde, Ducs de Bourgogne, ii, 
1851, p. 111, Nos. 297, 978, and 999. 
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The garter of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy 
From a painting c. 1500 in the Historisches Museum, Basel. Slightly reduced 
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a. An Ogham inscribed knife-handle from 
south-west Norfolk. (4) 


6. Roman stamped tile from the Weald. (}) 
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This is evidently not the garter made by Adam de Brome; such a constellation of fine rubies 
could hardly have failed to figure on his bill. It probably represents Charles the Bold’s attempt 
to make the Garter, which he was bound to wear, both by his knightly oath and political expedi- 
ency, splendid enough to match the bejewelled grandeur of his ordinary dress. 

His garter, indeed, remains unique in the chronicles of the Order. ‘The representations of the 

rter on brasses and effigies! are far more conventional. The brass in Trotton church, Sussex, 
of Thomas, Lord Camoys, who died in 1424,” shows the garter as a long strap rather loosely 
worn, inscribed with the motto of the Order in Gothic letter, with a plain buckle and an orna- 
mental end, but no other ornament. A similar strap appears on the brass of Sir Simon Felbrigg, 
who died in 1442:3 this has not even an ornamental end. Another plain garter, this time with 
Lombardic lettering, appears on the alabaster effigy of Lord Bardolf, who died in 1441, in the 
church of Dennington, Suffolk. The effigy of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, set up 
immediately after his death in 1439 in St. Mary’s, Warwick, displays a garter with a corded 
edge and roses on the uninscribed part, one of which serves to mask the eyelet for the tongue of 
the buckle. 

The royal inventories for the period, however, include one or two garters of a more magni- 
ficent kind. The inventory made on the accession of Henry IV in 1399,° to list the possessions 
of Edward III, Richard II, the Duke of Gloucester, and others, of which he came into posses- 
sion, includes a garter of gold garnished with five sapphires and thirteen pearls in clusters,” and 
another® with its blue silk ground enriched with nine pearls of one sort and eleven of another, 
with its pendant set with a sapphire between four diamonds, with nine bars of gold between and 
after the inscriptions, weighing in all three ounces and a quarter, as well as five garters garnisez 
d'or. Ten garters de soy bloy, garniz d’or appear in Henry VI’s inventory of 1423,° together with 
two more richly ornamented: one made of tapestry work of silk and gold, with golden bars," 
and another gartier d’or fait de solatell, garniz de petitz Perles.11 Neither appears to have been 
of a splendour comparable with that of Charles the Bold’s garter; England did not attempt to 
compete with Burgundy in magnificence, though the duke might be proud to wear the insignia 
of her Order of Chivalry. 


An Ogham inscribed knife-handle from south-west Norfolk.—Mr. R. Rainbird Clarke, F.S.A., 
contributes the following:—The knife-handle illustrated in pl. xx, a is of unusual interest both 
in itself and from its findspot. It was picked up in 1947 by Mr. R. F. Parrott on heathland at 
Weeting in south-west Norfolk (National Grid ref. 52/758872) forming part of a nature 
reserve belonging to the Norfolk Naturalists Trust. In 1950, when its importance became 
apparent, the object was generously presented to Norwich Castle Museum by the finder, and 
is here published by permission of the Museum Committee. 

Much of this tract of heathland, formerly under the plough, covers the debris from a small 
Romano-British peasant holding extending westwards into the adjacent parish of Wilton. The 
parish boundary here follows the Devil’s Dyke or Fossditch, a linear earthwork 5} miles long 
running from the river Wissey on the north to the Little Ouse on the south. The knife-handle 


* John Alt Porter, ‘Garter Brasses’, in Antiguary, 
xiv, 1886, p. 197, does not describe the garters. I 
acknowledge with much gratitude the help Mr. 
John L. Nevinson has given me on contemporary 
Tepresentations of the Garter. 

? Boutell, Monumental Brasses and Slabs, 1847, 
P- 135. 

3 At Felbrigg, Norfolk. Anstis, Register of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, ii, p. 174. 


* A. Gardner, Alabaster Tombs, p. 176. 

5 Stothard, Monumental Effigies, 1876 ed., pl. 

6 Palgrave, Kalendars and Inventories, iii, 347. 

7 Ibid. p. 347, no. 238. 

8 Ibid. p. 337, no. 335. 

9 Rotuli Parliamentorum, iv, pp. 215, 219, 224. 

10 Jbid. p. 219. 

Jbid. p. 215. 
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was found about 300 yards east of this earthwork and the same distance from the Little Ouse, 
close to the point at which a section was cut through the dyke in 1949 by the writer on behalf 
of the Norfolk Research Committee.! This revealed that the ditch (no longer visible at this 
point) lay on the east side of the rampart composed of chalk rubble overlying a thin stratum of 
black soil containing numerous potsherds of the second to fourth centuries a.p. from the adjacent 
settlement. On this evidence the earthwork was constructed not earlier than about a.D. 350-70 
and is therefore to be assigned to the very end of the Roman 
period or to the ensuing dark ages, probably the latter. 

The handle, cut from a tine of red deer antler, is 23 in. long 
and measures § by } in. at one end, tapering to } by # in. at the 
other. Inserted in the narrower end is the rusted remains of an 
iron tang, almost certainly that of a knife-blade. This end of the 
handle is decorated with two rows of right-angled triangles, filled 
with stippling, set within horizontal incised lines. Extending from 
this decorated zone to the opposite end of the handle are two 
alignments (numbered 1 and 2 on fig. 1), formed of groups of 


d 


yall 
— 


ss. carefully cut nicks placed across or on either side of an imaginary 
a centre line. These groups are to be interpreted as letters in the 
, Ogham alphabet. . 

=—* Alignment 1 is clear and easily read except at the broad end, 
=", where the surface has been worn away for % in. and one or pos- 
—_ f sibly two groups are missing. Alignment 2 has suffered greater 
=) damage. Next to the decorated zone four scores are clear, then 
for } in. the surface has been badly abraded and iron-stained, ren- 


dering the scores indistinct to the unaided eye. With the use, how- 

ever, of oblique lighting and a microscope, it has been possible to 

identify the scores in this area with a fair degree of probability. 
The remainder of this alignment is clear. 

_ ee : Ina portable object of this character the reading of the Ogham 

‘ 2 letters representing consonants depends on the direction from 

Fic. 1. (4) which the scores are viewed, though the scores across the centre 

line representing vowels remain constant. Reading the alignments 

in a Consecutive manner as on Ogham inscribed monumental stones, two basic versions may be 

obtained (uncertain groups being in parentheses): 


(a) Starting from the broad end of 1 and ending at the broad end of 2, (UJLUCUVUTE 
C(OVUM)ITELEG 


(4) Starting from the narrow end of 1 and ending at the narrow end of 2, EVUTUSUD(U) 
GEDEVI(MUTO)S 


Version (4) is perhaps the more likely of these two readings. The vowel assonance throughout 
is noteworthy, but neither version can be identified as any known Celtic language,? and the 
interpretation of this inscription must be sought elsewhere. 

Ogham inscriptions on portable objects are rare and at present are recorded only from Ireland, 
the Hebrides, and Orkney. The Irish inscriptions are found on a silver brooch,3 on the fittings 
of a hanging bowl, and on an amber bead,5 while a doubtful example has been claimed on 


1 Full report forthcoming in Norfolk Archaeology. + Kilgulbin East, Co. Kerry. I am indebted to 
2 I am grateful for the opinion of Professor K. Dr. J. Raftery for knowledge of this find. 
Jackson on this point. 5 British Museum. Macalister, Corpus Inscrip- 
3 Arch. \xv (1914), 223-50. tionum Celticarum Insularum, i (1945), 57- 
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a fragment of bone.' All are to be attributed to the dark ages. North Uist in the Hebrides 
and Orkney have each yielded one inscription on a portable object and both of these occur on 
knife-handles.2 Both these last inscriptions are equally unintelligible despite valiant efforts? at 
their interpretation. Their affinity to monumental Ogham inscriptions in north-east Scotland 
generally attributed to the Picts suggests that they too are in the Pictish language, a conclusion 
which applies also to the Weeting specimen. 

The example from North Uist comes from the broch of Bac Mhic Connain¢ and is of cetacean 
bone 445; in. long with the tang of the iron blade surviving. The inscription contains thirteen 
groups, but the wide variations in their transliteration’ do not inspire confidence. The con- 
ditions of discovery give no direct evidence of date. 

The specimen from Orkney mainland was found in one of the outside chambers at the broch 
of Aikerness or Gurness® during excavations for the Ministry of Works in 1931. Its bone handle 
is 28, in. long and is considerably polished by use. It tapers slightly towards the much-rusted 
blade, which is now 3¢ in. long, of a type common in the dark ages in Ireland. The inscription 
is in two alignments, of which the shorter is incomplete. It has been published by Macalister,? 


who reads 
INEITTEMON 


and surmises that the complete line is the name of the tool and the remainder a personal name. 
Mr. R. B. K. Stevenson informs me that in the topsoil above the debris covering this tool was 
an iron shield-boss, apparently all that remained of a Viking burial probably of the ninth century. 
The knife-handle is therefore likely to be older than this but more recent than the fifth century,8 
as Oghams were probably not introduced to Scotland till then. Though the dating evidence is 
not very satisfactory, the period sixth to eighth century a.D. is most likely in the present state 
of knowledge. 

The Weeting knife-handle is related to those from North Uist and Orkney in its general 
form, in the arrangement of its Ogham inscriptions, and in their mutual unintelligibility. A 
dark ages date probably from the sixth to the eighth century seems likely for the Orkney example 
and the Weeting specimen may be provisionally assigned to the same period. Despite the 500 
miles which separates the Norfolk find from these two parallels, it is to be regarded as a Pictish 
product and perhaps even as an example of the craftsmanship of northern Scotland or the Isles. 
An inscribed knife is so personal an object that it is unlikely ever to have become an object of 
trade or a gift, and its presence in south-west Norfolk suggests also the presence of some Pict, 
perhaps employed as a mercenary in the inter-tribal conflicts of the dark ages. The proximity 
of its findspot to the Devil’s Dyke, probably a politico-military barrier of the dark ages, and on 
the hostile side of it, may not be without significance. 


Tile with CL BR stamp from a Roman ironworks in the Weald.—Mx. 1. D. Margary, F.S.A., 
writes: —T his small but valuable find was made by Brother Stephen Pepperell, of the Salesian 
School, Burwash, at the site of the large Roman bloomery at Bardown, near Ticehurst, situated 
in.a deep gill 84 miles south-east of Tunbridge Wells and thus in the very heart of the Weald. 


' Hencken, Cahercommaun: A Stone Fort in 4 R.C.A.M. Outer Hebrides, no. 27; Proc. Pre- 
County Clare (1938), 66. hist. Soc. xiv (1948), 75-76. 

* National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. 5 cf. Beveridge and Callender in P.S.4. Scot. Ixvi 

’ Macalister, “The Inscriptions and Language of (1932), 56 (fig. 11), with Macalister, op. cit. 1940, 
the Picts’, in Essays and Studies presented to Prof. 218-19, fig. 8, pl. v1, bottom. 
Evin MacNeill (1940), 184-226, and Diack, The © R.C.A.M. Orkney, no. 77. 
Inscriptions of Pictland (3rd Spalding Club, Aber- 7 Op. cit., 1940, 218-19, pl. 1v c. 
deen), 1944. 8 Proc. Prehist. Soc. xvi (1950), 146. 
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The field adjoining the south side of the gill, and very close to the cinderbed, contains numerous 
fragments of Roman tile, probably from workmen’s buildings, and among them this tile was 
found. It is a hard light-coloured red brick, 38 mm. thick, upon which the stamp was impressed, 
apparently close to one corner. The stamp measures 55 X22 mm. overall, the letters being 
arranged thus:—B 10 with the BR as a back-to-back monogram in bold relief and well cut, 
the ends of the letters merging into the edge of the stamp, while the CL is slightly smaller and 
less well formed (pl. xx111, 4). 

The implication of the stamp at this site, that we have in it proof of the use by the Roman 
Fleet authorities of an ironworks in the middle of the Weald, is of very great interest, and is the 
most important Roman inscriptional find that this remote area has yet produced. The cinderbed 
contains much pottery, some of it native wares, and includes rather a large proportion of decorated 
Samian ware for a working site of this sort. Specimens were examined by F. Haverfield some 
years ago and dated by him to the second half of the second century,! but the site has never been 
excavated. It now seems possible that the presence of Fleet personnel might account for the 
abundance of the finer pottery. Roman Dover has recently yielded a similar stamp (Arch. Cant. 
vol. Ixiv (1951), p. 131 and pl. I, 4). 

The tile has been presented to the Sussex Archaeological Society by Commander Nigel 
Fane, R.N., and is now in their museum at Lewes. 


Seventeenth-century lining papers.—Mrs. G. M. Crowfoot sends the following:—There are 
some pieces of lining paper pasted into a box in Shadingfield church, Suffolk, with the identical 
pattern published in the Antiquaries Fournal, vol. xxxi, p. 205. The box was made to contain an 
ancient linen altar-cloth presented to the church in 1632. A photograph of the interior of the 
box and of part of the cloth appears in H. Munro Cautley’s Suffolk Churches and their Treasures 
(1937), p. 323. Pasted on the lid in the middle of one of the fragments is a label with the follow- 
ing inscription: 


This box with a Cloath for the Communion table was given to the parish church of Shading- 
feild by Elizabeth Cudden the wife of William Cudden gent. the xxv day of December Anno 
Dfii 1632 


The lady in question was a Playter of the Sotterly Hall family in the next parish to Shadingfield. 
The fragments in the box show a few details which are missing on the published Corpus 

example. The date confirms the earlier dating proposed for the Corpus paper. The pattern, 

which is very delightful, was evidently popular in the first half of the seventeenth century. 


' Sussex Arch. Coll. vol. lviii, p. 195. 
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Reinecke Festschrift (Zum 75. Geburtstag von Paul Reinecke). Edited by Gustav BEHRENS 
and JoacHIM WERNER. 11} X8}. Pp. viii+180; 43 plates. Mainz: E. Schneider Verlag, 
1950. 

The tradition of the Festschrift has begun again to prove the depth of its roots in German 
academic life. That its blooms, if scarcer than of old, can yet be fine and large, is well shown 
by this one dedicated to Paul Reinecke (since 1933, we shall recall, an Honorary Fellow of 
this Society). It does not, indeed, as by custom it should, contain the bibliography of the Fudilar’s 
own writings, for this was published in XXXI. Bericht der Rémisch-Germanischen Kommission, 
II. Teil (Berlin, 1942), pp. 139-55 (a reference which it could usefully have included); his 
387 titles extend to 1942 from 1896, the earlier years spent in the Rémisch-Germanische 
Zentral-Museum at Mainz, the later at Munich as Head of the Antiquities Service of Bavaria. 
The senior editor is the present Director of that museum, the junior the appropriate Professor 
in Munich University, and they and their assistant Dr. Hans Klumbach have made the Fest- 
schrift a fitting tribute to the best-known name in all the archaeology of south Germany and 
the lands around it. The sixteen contributions, like Reinecke’s own work, range from far-flung 
comparative studies to essays with regional German themes. A foreign reviewer will do best 
to make a list of them all (with page references) and arrange it by subject, so that readers can 
make their choice. 

General. Pia Laviosa Zambotti (Milan) shall head it with her ‘Nuovi orientamenti del metodo 
in Paletnologia’ (102-7), which makes dynamic use of her graceful language to point out pre- 
history’s opportunity to profit today from both the pioneer work and the errors of the old schools, 
whether of W. Schmidt and Menghin in Vienna or of Kossinna in Berlin, and to encompass 
the world from ocean to ocean, and man from hunter-fishers to high civilizations, in one ambit 
of endeavour. 

Early Asia Minor and South-east Europe. K. Bittel (Tiibingen) admirably sets out the present state 
of knowledge (13-25) of the sequence, range, and chronology of the early cultures of Asia 
Minor. With careful judgement born of much experience in Turkey, he takes us back from 
the Hittite Empire, stabilized in the early seventeenth century B.c., to the ‘Proto-Hittite’ 
beginning about 2100/2000 (with its cuneiform records of early Assyrian trade), the preceding 
Early Bronze (hitherto called ‘Copper’) Age, beginning about 2500, and the Chalcolithic 
extending to. that from the later fourth millennium, and preceded in Cilicia only (Tarsus, 
Sakjegézii, Mersin) by a true Neolithic, which may date from at least 4000. Throughout, the 
evidence is delicately handled; prehistorians of Europe will find particular interest in the remarks 
on Troy, the bridgehead between Europe and remoter Anatolia. (1) Troy I and older II cannot 
yet be dated in strictly Anatolian terms, nor yet can Troy V and VI, whose synchronisms are 
with the Aegean system only. (2) But the younger part of Troy II and all Troy III and IV 
are firmly so dated—to the latter portion of the Anatolian Early Bronze Age, between limits 
in the twenty-fourth and twenty-first centuries, i.e. roughly conterminous with the ‘Akkadian’ 
period (c. 2350-2170) of Babylonia. (3) Moreover, the synchronisms come not only from 
Anatolia but from Cilicia too, where Tarsus and Mersin show pottery-parallels with Troy so 
close that Bittel can speak of a direct route between the Cilician and Troad coasts by sea. It 
is to that great phase of Oriental-Aegean cultural progress that we must owe the effective 
beginnings of metal-using in Danubian Europe. When, in time, they issued in the Danubian 
Early Bronze Age, will not the sea-route, have been the same for the carriers of ‘ingot torcs’, 
on their way between the Danube lands and Syria? 
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The theme presented by V. Milojci¢ (Munich), under the title ‘K6rés—Startevo—Vinw’ 
(108-18), approaches those same beginnings from their background in the earliest Neolithic of 
south-east Europe. This paper (illustrated, as is Bittel’s, with a big chronological table) is a close 
study in comparative ceramic-typology. It gives us (1) the Staréevo—Ké6rdés culture, in and 
around what was afterwards southern Pannonia, as the region’s earliest Neolithic (he guesses, 
from c. 3400), belonging to the great cycle of pot-painting peasant cultures, spread by way of 
the Aegean from the Orient probably through Cilicia. (2) Vinéa shows us a fresh culture, 
brought northwards into Serbia (seemingly ¢. 2700) from connexions relating it closely with 
the Late Neolithic of Greece. (3) Vinéa in its later phases has as its neighbour the Bubanj 
group of cultures (from ¢. 2500/2300), which run along with Early Macedonian and Early 
Helladic. (4) In common with the Lengyel group of cultures in Slavonia and west Hungary, 
Vinéa was succeeded abruptly about 2000 by the Baden culture; this has well-known similarities 
to initial Middle Helladic (“Minyan’), which comes then also abruptly into Greece. At that 
point, with murmurs of “Who were the Greeks?” audible all round the room, Milojéi¢ demurely 
stops. Before much more water has flowed down the Vardar (or will it be the Morava?), one 
may hope he will go on again. 

European Bronze Age. The ‘Chronological Sketch’ by E. Sprockhoff (Kiel) deals with middle 
and northern Europe roughly from the twelfth to the eighth/seventh centuries B.c. (133-49). 
In middle Europe, between the Tumuli of Reinecke’s Bronze phases B and C and the opening 
of the true Iron Age with Hallstatt C, there is supposed to be a sequence of three phases: 
Bronze D, Hallstatt A, and Hallstatt B. In northern Europe these used to be correlated by 
simple equation with Montelius’s periods III, IV, and V; but that, today, is no longer good 
enough. Sprockhoff reviews the matter first by examining four bronze hoards of conspicuous 
significance (Rethwisch, Bak, Simonshagen, and Elsterwerda), and then proceeds from pure 
chronology to consider the cultural impact on the north made by the Urnfield world of middle 
Europe which the sequence Bronze D—Hallstatt B comprises. He deals with pottery as well as 
bronzes; the general conclusion (very briefly) is this. 

Urnfields in middle Europe are divided into Older and Younger. The Older begin with 
those which are chronologically Bronze D, but are culturally linked to those strictly of Hall- 
statt A. This whole range of Older Urnfields corresponds in the north to Montelius III and 
the earlier part of IV. Then follows the phase marked by Jensovice (or Kirkendrup) bronze 
cups, and other phenomena radiating from the east of middle Europe, centred essentially on the 
Bohemian region, Childe’s ‘Hercynian group’. By the Czechs, this phase has been reckoned 
still Hallstatt A; but farther west, Holste and Vogt would assign it to the Younger Urnfields, 
of Hallstatt B. Whatever one calls it, its connexions with the north date it there to the latter 
part of Montelius IV. Yet the Holste-Vogt ‘classic’ Hallstatt B, centred in the ‘North-Alpine’ 
Urnfield and Pile-dwelling region in the west of middle Europe, has its northern connexions 
beginning indisputably with Montelius V. Therefore, if Younger Urnfields are to be defined 
as by Holste (i.e. by the Merhart school), they will in the ‘Hercynian’ region begin with the 
Jensovice phase and run right on thereafter, but in the ‘North-Alpine’ region need to be chrono- 
logically divided, thus: (i) Jensovice phase, of ‘Hercynian’ influence on what till then was 
Hallstatt A; (ii) ‘classic’ phase (perhaps to be subdivided in its turn), whose Hallstatt B character 
is essentially its own. And northern Europe receives the cultural impact of each of these in 
turn, from the beginnings of the Older Urnfields (Reinecke Bronze D and earlier Hallstatt A = 
Montelius III) through to the ‘classic’ Hallstatt B phase of the Younger (= Montelius V), and 
respectively from the east of middle Europe and from the west. Sprockhoff is out to propound 
rather than to dictate, and he gives no chronological table; but addicts should be able to construct 
their own, and they will find it helpful, albeit indirectly, to the needful clarifying of our Bronze 
Age in Britain and in Ireland. 
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Yet what a fearful thing is German terminology! Sprockhoff is battling bravely to bring it 
into line at once with chronological and with cultural facts. Were the battlefield not cumbered 
with its preconceptions, his task might be quite straightforward; as things are, he must draw 
on the uttermost resources of the German tongue to convey his meaning, with results (like the 
great last sentence on p. 141) that would do credit to Immanuel Kant himself. The Germans’ 
struggle for the truth about their Bronze Age is laborious and magnificent. Sprockhoff has 
fought a big round here, and we should wish him well. If, in the end, he will simplify the 
terminology, we shall wish him even better. 

Hellenic and Scythian. An Oriental bronze bull-figure for a /ebes, from the Argive Heraion 
excavations, gives E. Kunze (Munich) opportunity for a sensitive essay in Archaic Greek plastic 
art and its Eastern inspirations (96-101), cognate with his well-known Kretische Bronzereliefs 
of 1931. 

F Hangar (Vienna) turns eastward to the Scythian problem, and presents an account which 
will be read eagerly in the West (67-83) of all the important work done on it in the twenty 
years since Ebert and Rostovtzeff. With impressive command of the voluminous Russian and 
other literature, he tackles its every aspect, the ‘Japhetite’-philological of N. Y. Marr no less 
than the comparative-chronological, the ethnological, the art-historical, and the field-archaeo- 
logical, in which last the energies of Soviet excavators have been devoted to winning masses of 
fresh evidence for Scythic material culture. In two dozen pages even a Minns could do no more. 

Early Iron Age, Germanic and Celtic. G. Schwantes (Kiel) performs a useful service by 
bringing into one article (119-30, again with table) the fruits of his long-continued work on 
the ‘Jastorf civilization’ of the Iron Age in north Germany, too little known to English students. 
For all its sturdily individual character, it makes interesting comparison with the Iron Age A 
culture of contemporary Britain. 

To W. Dehn (Marburg) we owe another (33-50) which touches us more nearly; identifying 
and expounding Rhenish finds of Early La Téne pottery originating in the Marne culture of 
north France, he brings much-needed fresh illumination to the relation in which the whole 
broad arc of country from around the Vosges to the Mosel and middle Rhine, and on into 
Belgium and north Brabant, stood to the great Celtic concentration in Champagne. The 
distribution-map (p. 35) must have cost huge labour; and the sureness of touch which Dehn 
employs on these La Téne studies must help revive confidence in their future—a matter of 
moment not least to us in Britain. 

From Bavaria, W. Kramer (Munich) publishes a remarkable La Téne find from the oppidum 
of Manching, including both distinctive disc-bowed brooches, and the mountings of an orna- 
mental belt, with a kind of sporran of four hanging chains: things foreign to this Vindelician 
region and in fact Germanic (map, p. 89), from the Saale—Elbe—Weser lands much farther 
north. The date is late in La Téne C, towards 100 B.c., and Kramer does well to think of the 
great Cimbric-Teutonic invasion of just that time. Manching is an immense site, and has 
certainly much more to reveal. 

Roman. Roman studies are represented by F. Sprater (131-2) on Rhineland roads and 
milestones, and G. Behrens (Mainz) on brooches with inscriptions—a model minor corpus 
(1-12). The inscriptions range from AVCISSA and other early makers’ names to the well- 
known late emperor-greetings (one at Belgrade is to Magnus Maximus); an intermediate 
specimen has VROR (VXOR is false) AMORE TVO. 

Early Middle Ages. To begin here in the east, there is a strenuous and able study by J. Werner 
(Munich) of a distinctive series of ornamental brooches, from the Danube lands, Balkans, 
Crimea, Ukraine, East Prussia, and central Russia (150-72, two maps and many plates), which, 
when systematically treated, emerge from their former vaguely Gothic twilight as characteristic 
of the seventh-century Slavs. It is a fine example of Werner’s gift for combining rigorous 
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classification and comparison with an apt use of circumstantial evidence from history. Nearer 
home, H. Bott (Munich) discusses an early Lombard brooch from west Bavaria (26-32), 
R. Egger (Vienna) demonstrates with skill and charm (51-60) the existence of a ‘Church of 
Raetia Secunda’ among the eastern Alps in the sixth century, due to the zeal of Bishop Marcian, 
in the archbishopric of Aquileia. On the nature and topography of Alamannic settlement in 
south Germany (61-66), P. Goessler (Tiibingen) shows cemeteries begun ¢. 450 at Ulm and 
Pfullingen lasting till c. 800. And on a similar ‘Merovingian to Carolingian’ theme, more 
formally archaeological, the late H. Zeiss (173-80) has left a characteristically exact and intel- 
ligent study of the tall or ‘sugar-loaf’ form of Germanic iron shield-boss. 
Altogether this is a rich miscellany, with something good in it for nearly all tastes. 
C. F. C. Hawkes 


Hortfunde Siidosteuropas. Von F. Houste. 1284. Pp. 29+50 pls. in folder. (Photo- 
lithographed.) Marburg: Hrsg. vom Vorgeschichtlichen Seminar der Philipps-Universitat, 
1951. 


Before his death in 1942 Holste had earned a reputation for sound scholarship by his Bronzezeit 
im nordmainischen Hessen and several useful articles on the Late Bronze Age of central Europe 
and had just succeeded von Merhart when the latter was forced to retire from his chair at 
Marburg. He had also been collecting material for a comprehensive study of the Bronze-Iron 
Age transition on research trips in the southern countries of central Europe. He left notebooks 
full of good sketches and notes made in the numerous museums he visited which his editors 
rightly felt would be serviceable to other students if they could be multiplied and made available. 
To this end his notes on selected hoards have been collected, his notes typed out with a few 
additions, his sketches redrawn on fifty plates, and the whole reproduced photographically, the 
sketches of bronzes being reduced to ths or ths of the original. Thus a substantial body of data, 
hitherto unpublished or hardly accessible, have been conveniently collected together and made 
available for further research. 

Of course the museums visited, as listed on p. 29, cover only a fraction of the area described 
in the title, and in some at least of these only a selection of the hoards, dictated by the author's 
special interests, were sketched and inventaried. Many of the hoards illustrated are either 
unpublished or so imperfectly published as to appear new to any reader unfamiliar with the 
particular museum or museum cellar that contains them. Others can readily be found in acces- 
sible publications, but their inclusion will doubtless prove a convenience to many. Most of the 
groups here presented comprise scrap» metal and so fall under the general heading of ‘founders’ 
hoards’. Such are notoriously difficult to arrange chronologically, and no attempt has been 
made in the text at any such classification. But among Holste’s comments one notices chrono- 
logical terms applied to axes and spearheads that suggest that he was working out a subdivision of 
“Hallstatt A’ into two phases. Some such subdivision is undoubtedly needed, though it must 
rest on more narrowly closed finds than are represented by founders’ hoards. 

These, on the other hand, do give a very definite impression of local divergences in fashions. 
The forms popular in Croatia, Old Serbia, and Dalmatia as reflected in fourteen hoards at 
Zagreb, one at Vienna, three in Beograd, and one each in Ni§ and Split, stand out in sharp 
contrast to those from Pannonia, the Hungarian plain, Transylvania, and even the Banat. 
The familiar ‘Hungarian’ forms are missing, and those generally chosen as a basis for typological 
divisions are poorly represented. Swords with flanged grips appear indeed in ten hoards, but 
only as fragments; bronze hilted in only two; fibulae of ‘early’ forms in three (late Illyrian 
fibulae occur in two hoards with iron objects). Recognizable remains of cauldrons or cups of 
familiar type are absent. The three razors belong to the rectangular type known from the 
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Drachenhdhle in Styria and the urnfield of Gross Miigl in Austria. A distinctive type of stumpy 
pin with a ‘hollow shaft’ gradually expanding to the head seems to have Caucasian and east 
European connexions, but this time the ‘museum sketches’ are not quite good enough to provide 
all the requisite information. After all, the sketches we make in our notebooks are intended to 
remind us of something we have seen, not to impart our impressions to others. Holste’s sketches 
are remarkably informative, but English readers should beware of seeing lunate openings in 
some lanceolate lance-blades! 

In all the local groups the presence in the majority of hoards of occasional knives, axes, or 
lance-heads of types that can be dated farther north or the absence of Hallstatt forms would 
indicate an attribution to Bronze Age F or F. The contrast between these assemblages and the 
few hoards that do contain iron objects or fibulae of Iron Age type (plates 4, 18-26; 10, 1-12; 
20, 14-28; 20, 29-34) gives point to this attribution. Without it one would be tempted to 
fill with the ‘Late Bronze Age’ hoards the period occupied beyond the Bakony by true Hallstatt 
graves. Though their equivalents remain to be found in this area, we can now hardly expect 
to find them furnished with E or even F types. V. Gorpon CHILDE 


Olduvai Gorge: A Report on the Evolution of the Hand-axe Culture in Beds I-IV. By L. S. B. 
Leakey. With chapters on the Geology and Fauna by the late Prof. Hans Reck and Dr. 
A. T. Hopwoop. 11 x83. Pp. xvi+164. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1951, 40s. 


All students of the Old Stone Age—particularly those whose principal interests lie in the 
Lower Palaeolithic cultures and their associations—will welcome this latest work of Dr. Leakey’s. 
The reader will be grateful to the author and his publishers for illustrating the artifacts true to 
size, to allow for which the large format has evidently been chosen. The full importance of the 
Olduvai (Oldoway) Gorge, which came to be recognized between the two wars assuredly justifies 


this brilliant product of the Cambridge University Press, embellished as it is by excellent photo- 
graphs of the sites. One ventures to hope that some day a book of the same high order may appear 
on the Lower Palaeolithic cultures of England. For this African study in ten chapters stands out 
asa model. Dr. Leakey, however, has been fortunate in having to deal with a site which, yielding 
a wealth of relics, has revealed an archaeological sequence upheld by geological evidences and 
faunal remains. 

There exist no less than five distinct implementiferous beds in the Olduvai Gorge. How these 
are correlated with the various pluvial and dry periods (claimed to correspond to the glaciations 
and interglacials in Europe) is shown in a well-set-out table that is supported by the ample lists 
of animals represented in the respective deposits. Thus, if the author is correct in his summary 
and conclusions, the hand-axe culture typified in the Olduvai Gorge extends from the beginning 
of the Mindel glaciation to the end of the succeeding Riss of Penck’s and Briickner’s Alpine scheme. 

In terms of the East African system (beginning with the oldest stratum), the earliest of the 
Olduvai beds (I and II) are attributable to the Kamasian or second pluvial, Bed III to the suc- 
ceeding inter-pluvial, and Bed IV to the Kanjeran pluvial. This was followed by a dry (inter- 
pluvial) phase during which various earth movements took place. The beds were disturbed and 
an early gorge cut in them during the pluvial period which followed. To this, the Gamblian, are 
assignable Bed V and a contained late Upper Palaeolithic stone industry. Moreover, a human 
skeleton thought formerly to belong to Bed II, and therefore to be of Lower Palaeolithic age, 
though of Homo sapiens type, is now shown by Dr. Leakey to belong actually to Bed V which 
rests unconformably on the underlying faulted deposits. 

The volume includes geological and palaeontological chapters by the late Professor Hans 
Reck, of Berlin, who organized the first expedition to the gorge after its discovery in 1911 by 
Professor Kattwinkel, and by Dr. A. T. Hopwood. The archaeology is considered entirely by 
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Dr. Leakey, who treats exhaustively the industries in Beds I-IV. According to him, and as the 
illustrations of the artifacts demonstrate, nine “Chelles—Acheul’ evolutionary stages are represented 
in the Oldowan culture, exemplified typologically and technologically in ascending order of the 
beds in the Olduvai Gorge. Mrs. Leakey’s beautiful drawings supplemented by sparklingly clear 
photographs show admirably the succession from the crudest pebble tools to evolved pointed 
bifacial hand-axes and fine ovates and cleavers. While a fine grade of lava served for many tools 
in these Lower Palaeolithic industries throughout the whole range of the culture, which would 
correspond to that of our European Acheulian, such intractable rock as quartz was freely used as 
well. Since it is so illuminating to see from the photographs how this recalcitrant material re- 
sponded to treatment, the useful lesson may be learned that close observation in regions poor or 
lacking in the finer raw stones, such as flint or chert, may be rewarded by the discovery of artifacts, 
Tribute must be paid to all concerned in the preparation of this outstanding addition to archaeo- 
logical literature. Especially is praise due to Dr. Leakey and his late and living collaborators, 
whose individual contributions merge so well without any perceptible break in style. In the actual 
production the Cambridge University Press has excelled itself. It is a matter for regret, however, 
that so fine a book should not include maps of wider areas; and many will dislike the highly 
glazed paper which, of course essential for the half-tone plates, has also been used for the text, 
even though the type of most commendable size and wide interlining is so notable a feature of 
this dignified publication. A. D. Lacattie 


Lagore Crannog: An Irish Royal Residence of the 7th to roth Centuries a.D. By Hucu 
Hencxen, D.Litt., M.R.I.A., F.S.A., with sections by Lram Price, M.R.I.A., and Laura 
E. Start, M.A. 103 x7}. Pp. 247 +xix plates. Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Vol. LIII, Section C, No. 1. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1950. 25s. 


There is one class of Irish crannog which exercises a more than ordinary fascination. It is that 
rare group which runs in date alongside the Anglo-Saxon period in this country, and which to 
the natural interest of the material remains adds the prospect of a narrative history to be won from 
written records. Such a site is Lagore, and the Harvard Archaeological Expedition in Ireland did 
well to exploit a situation which no longer exists, and to achieve an excavation which, within a 
limit ultimately imposed by the water-table, was complete and final. That was in 1934-6, and 
the steady flow of reports meanwhile on other work done by the memorable expedition of which 
Dr. Hencken was the leader, to say nothing of other more obvious factors, will surely excuse the 
delay in publication of the results. 

Though it looks bulky this is, after all, a report on three years of work on one of the major ex- 
cavations of its time in western Europe. And it is astonishingly easy to use. The arrangement of 
what must have been a very unwieldy material could hardly be bettered. A firm, clear summary, 
beginning at p. 3, gives a sense of confidence from the start, and the sections by other hands are 
not thrown together at the end, but appear in their natural and logical places in the text. The ac- 
count of the excavation itself (pp. 37-55) is a model that others would do well to follow; and the 
author’s prose style, short, direct, and refreshingly free from jargon, is a welcome change from the 
tenor of much of the output in this genre. 

These merits are shared (within the limits set by their somewhat technical material) by both the 
author’s specialist collaborators. Mr. Price writes with learning on the history of Lagore, from 
the Annals and other sources, while Miss Start analyses the textile remains and the methods of 
their production. 

By far the greater part, however, of the report (pp. 55-242) is addressed to an examination of 
the objects found. This, again, is as it should be. Lagore begins just where the series of pagan 
burials ends. To fill the gap left by the sudden cessation of grave-goods is one of archaeology’s 
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most urgent and most intractable tasks. The great catalogue, fully illustrated by line drawings of 
hundreds of objects, and supplemented in the plates, now presented with such erudition by Dr. 
Hencken, is therefore of surpassing interest. 

Owing to the nature of the ground organic materials play an unusually large part; the examin- 
ation of some 50,000 lb. weight of animal-bones alone must be one of the most onerous tasks ever 
carried out, off the site, in support of an excavation. This gigantic chore fell to Messrs. Stelfox and 
Hyland, of the National Museum of Ireland, who are here named /aboris causa; and in general on 
appropriate issues the excavator has shown himself ready to consult a panel of specialists covering 
a wide range in archaeology and in allied disciplines. 

This is the record of a fine piece of work, and it equals, if it does not even exceed, those 
standards of presentation and documentation we have long since learnt to expect of the Harvard 
Expedition. J. D. Cowen 


A Picture Book of Ancient British Art. By Stuart Piccorr and Gryn E. Danrer. 10x 7}. 

Pp. ix-++-27. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1951. 

Sir Cyril Fox in his presidential address to Section H of the British Association at its meeting 
in Edinburgh this year deplored the lack of study of Celtic art in this country. He stressed the 
importance of the art as art, quite apart from its age and other archaeological considerations. 
The methods used by early artists to represent three-dimensional objects in two dimensions and 
the subject of pattern-art are worthy of close study, and have somehow escaped the attention 
of artists and those interested in such matters. The same may be said in respect to the artistic 
productions of other prehistoric epochs. There is no work so far published that deals with the 
cave and ‘home’ art of late palaeolithic times from this point of view. In part the difficulty 
has been that of coping with a wealth of material scattered through a large number of often 
expensive publications, and the obvious need to see at least some of the material in person. 
Professor Piggott and Dr. Daniel have set themselves a more limited objective and have there- 
fore with greater certitude scored a ‘bull’. The title tells one that only Britain is included in 
the survey, and that, alas, rules out all but one example (and that a poor one) of the late palaeolithic 
art. But dating from the Beaker period to the later Iron Age there is a wealth of delightful 
material in this country, now scattered up and down it in museums, that furnishes all that can 
be desired by the would-be student. Naturally the authors have only been able to illustrate a few 
examples of this wealth—seventy-two in all, but enough is given to fire somebody’s enthusiasm 
to delve deeper into these problems and, using the Picture Book as a start, to give us a detailed 
account of the artist’s work from the art point of view. After an explanatory introduction, 
necessary for the non-specialist reader, the seventy-three illustrations appear. Number 1 is the 
solitary palaeolithic example from Creswell Crags. Then follow examples from the Beaker 
period until the first century a.p. There is a list of references for each object figured—vital for 
anyone wishing to look up original sources. There is also an explanatory list of the photographs 
in which the present locations of the specimens are given. How often does it happen that someone 
asks where he can see a particular object, and quite a research is necessary to ascertain the answer! 
Altogether the Picture Book is an admirable beginning; more of such works covering other 
geographical areas are needed, and it is to be hoped that the authors will not rest too long on 
their well-deserved laurels. M. C. Burkitt. 


Mycenaean Pottery from the Levant. By F. H. Stuspincs. 9 x7}. Pp. xvi+-111. Cambridge 
University Press, 1951. 255. 
This work by Dr. F. H. Stubbings was submitted as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of 

Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. It constitutes one of several studies in which 
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Dr. Stubbings sets out to identify and isolate different products of and currents in what has 
hitherto been regarded as the almost unvarying uniformity of Mycenaean, more especial 
Mycenaean III, pottery in Greece, the Aegean, and the Levant. It should be read according] 
together with his articles “The Mycenaean Pottery of Attica’ (B.S.4. xlii (1947), 1 ff.) and 
‘Some Mycenaean Artists’ (ibid. xlvi (1951), 168 ff.). 

After a brief introduction (Ch. I) Dr. Stubbings discusses in five chapters Mycenaean II 
and III A and B pottery in (Ch. II) Rhodes and (Ch. III) Cyprus, (Ch. IV) Mycenaean II in 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, (Ch. V) Mycenaean III in Syria and Palestine, and (Ch. VI) 
Mycenaean III in Egypt. Then follows a final chapter (VII) of General Conclusions, 
Chapter II, on Rhodes, contains an appendix on Mycenaean pottery in other islands of the 
south-east Aegean and west Asia Minor; Chapter III, an appendix of pot-marks; Chapter V, 
one on Mycenaean pottery in Cilicia. 

Dr. Stubbings’s views are based on his own survey of the material, for which he has visited 
most of the principal museums of Europe and the Levant possessing Mycenaean pottery. His 
studies, begun before 1939, were perforce interrupted (though to some extent also perhaps 
facilitated) by the war of 1939-45. On returning to them in 1945 he found that others with 
more leisure had been busy in the same field, and that in 1942 the two labyrinthine volumes 
of Dr. Arne Furumark, The Mycenaean Pottery and The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery, had 
appeared. These two works, however, owing to the great mass of detail they contain and their 
diffuse construction, as well as their employment of a language foreign to the author, are not 
easy mines in which to quarry. To make them generally useful a succinct key is needed, in 
regional terms; such a key Dr. Stubbings here provides for the areas of which he treats. Among 
Dr. Stubbings’s conclusions is the conviction, several times repeated (e.g. pp. 3-4, 14, 20), that, 
in his own words, ‘after careful study . . . I still feel that much of the differentiation of types 
and periods is subjective’. This apropos of kylikes from Rhodes, but the same judgement is 
made more generally on p. 20. This is also the view of Professor Wace, who doubts (Mycenae, 
p- 10) the validity of the extreme subdivision of periods at the present time. It would be indeed 
satisfactory if all the Mycenaean pottery of a certain date which has been found had been 
characterized merely as, e.g., Mycenaean III C; for such a consummation one might have 
waived the additional rubric 1a, 4, or c attributed to some of it. 

Other salutary observations of Dr. Stubbings include his emphasis on the fact that, even at 
sites so deeply permeated with Mycenaean influence as Enkomi, the proportion of Mycenaean 
ware is small in comparison with the quantity of other pottery. In two recently discovered 
tombs at Kouklia (Old Paphos) in Cyprus, the one Mycenaean III B and the other Early Iron 
Age (Geometric) I, the proportions were approximately 1: 12 and 1: 60 respectively. Until 
very lately this other contemporary pottery has either not been preserved by the looters who 
found it or else ignored. On the hotly debated question as to whether Mycenaean ware was 
made in Cyprus or imported, Dr. Stubbings takes the middle course, and recognizes, with Furu- 
mark, ‘Levanto-Mycenaean’ ware made in the island, side by side with pottery imported from 
the Greek mainland and Rhodes. The earliest effective appearance of Mycenaean pottery in 
Cyprus is Mycenaean III A, according to Dr. Stubbings, although he would allow the pos- 
sibility of a few spasmodic examples of ‘transitional Mycenaean II and III types’. Herein he 
is in substantial agreement with the conclusions of M. Coche de la Ferté with regard to the 
Mycenaean pottery found by Schaeffer at Enkomi in 1946-7.! 

A repeated complaint of Dr. Stubbings is the lack of adequate publication of important 
material. He makes it with regard to Enkomi and Kourion (p. 32), Megiddo (p. 82), and the 
*Amug plain in north Syria. : 

1 Etienne Coche de la Ferté, Essai de classification de la céramique myctnienne d’ Enkomi (Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1951), pp. 9-II. 
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One result of this study should be to encourage excavators of Late Bronze sites to publish 
in full any Mycenaean pottery they find. It will help to focus the interest of excavators in the 
Near East on Mycenaean wares, whose importance for chronological and other problems has 
not usually been fully appreciated there. The appearance of the book is itself a welcome sign 
of a growing interest in the subject. Some measure of the recent activity in this field is given 
by the fact that, since this book was published, several new sites where Mycenaean ware has 
been found could be added to Dr. Stubbings’s maps, e.g. in Cyprus, Kouklia (Old Paphos), and 
the neighbourhood of Myrtou. Further, a number of jar-handles have been found at Kouklia 
bearing painted signs in the Cypro-Minoan script, as well as the more usual incised ones; the 
signs appear to have been painted before firing (cf. Stubbings, pp. 45 f.). The Jat (Jatt) from 
which come a group of three Mycenaean III pots in the Palestine Museum, Jerusalem, is the 
village of that name north of Tulkarm and east of Caesarea, not that north-east of Acre. 

The plates are very good, but it would be convenient to have the title printed on the maps 
at the end showing the distribution of Mycenaean pottery in the Levant as well as in the 
Contents, p. xii. If one opens the book at the end (as a reviewer may be permitted to do), these 
maps with no title appear a trifle bare and puzzling. Finally, an Index would add much to the 
convenience of those using the book for reference. 


J. H. 


Studies in Magical Amulets, chiefly Graeco-Egyptian. By Campset Bonner. 11 X8. Pp. xxiv 
+334. 25 plates. Ann Arbor (University of Michigan Press) and London (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). $12.50. 


The scope of this important book is implied in its title. The amulets with which it concerns 
itself were anciently presumed to derive their powers essentially from some artificial treatment— 
it might be plastic (as in the shapes given them) or glyptic (as in the images or symbols carved 
upon them) or inscriptional (as in the words or formulae graven on them)—in some cases 
associated with incantations recited during their preparation or after their completion, and only 
subsidiarily from such inherent virtues as their respective constituent materials might enjoy; and 
nearly all of them date from a period roughly a.p. 100-500. One of the most engaging features 
of the work is the personal modesty of its author in his presentation of learned studies of an 
almost overwhelming mass of scattered materials hitherto left well nigh entirely to the attentions 
of scholars devoted to particular aspects of the problems involved rather than, as here, to the 
subject as a whole. Professor Bonner has tried to redress the results of such disunion; and he 
has succeeded in considerably greater measure than, seemingly, his diffidence has let him recog- 
nize. Originally, he had ‘hoped that a corpus of magical amulets might be prepared and published 
through the codperation of several scholars, . . . [but] even under more favorable conditions than 
now prevail, a complete publication of all magical amulets would . . . encounter insuperable 
obstacles’. 

There is an excellent ‘Introduction’, followed by fifteen sections covering ‘National Elements 
and Influences’, ‘General Protection and Benefit’, ‘Medical Magic’, ‘Unseen Perils’, ‘Aggressive 
Magic’, several specific types of supernatural beings, ‘Inscriptions’, ‘Palestinian, Syrian, and 
Christian Amulets’, and ‘Unusual, Obscure, and Problematical Types’. These sections are 
illustrated by good photographic reproductions (most of them published for the first time) of 
397 of the amulets cited, often both obverse and reverse being shown, grouped in consonance 
with the sections and described in careful detail in a catalogue raisonné. With but few exceptions, 
the amulets are presented in their actual sizes, by a process reproducing clearly even small details. 
Preceding the main body of the text is a bibliography giving in full titles there abbreviated; and 
at the end a good subject-index and several minor indexes. 
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Even though many of Professor Bonner’s conclusions are offered only tentatively, his series 
of scholarly expositions, and his selection of illustrative material, must command the attentive 
study of all scholars concerned with the several various aspects, individual or in their aggregate, 
of a subject at once complicated and obscure. 

Pp W. L. Hirpsurcu 


A Natural History of Man in Britain, conceived as a Study of Changing Relations between Man 
and Environments. By H. J. Freure, F.R.S. 84 x 53. Pp. xvili+349. London: Collins, 
1951. 215. 


In this study Professor Fleure is concerned not only with man as an animal but also with 
his material cultures through the ages, and consequently archaeological evidences are given full 
weight. It is a vast canvas to cover, and few scholars could be found with the knowledge and 
skill to attempt the task. The author makes few concessions to the reader, who must be agile 
enough to leap with him through time and space, keeping always one eye on man and the other 
on his changing environments. A deeper understanding of human history is the reward of the 
diligent reader. 

The introduction follows the lines of the author’s Frazer Memorial Lecture, tracing the 
physical and cultural attributes of the sub-regions of Britain. There follow chapters on the major 
phases of prehistoric and protohistoric time. In the second half of the book the chronological 
order is relinquished in favour of essays on special topics such as the people, dwellings, and 
communications. The lessons that emerge are the value of diverse regional cultures in fostering 
objectivity and the importance of folk-tradition and ritual surviving formal change. These con- 
clusions lend weight to the author’s plea for the establishment of Museums of Local Culture 
before regional traditions are lost. 

The copious illustrations are not above criticism. The archaeological drawings, for instance, 
even when technically correct (but note that the scale on fig. 31 should read inches for feet) 
show a lack of understanding of essentials, and one cannot think that Professor Fleure had any 
responsibility for some of the over-coloured plates, which clash violently with the moderate 
scholarly tones of a stimulating text. 


Figiirlich geschliffene Glaser: eine Kilner Werkstatt des 3. Fahrhunderts. Von F. FREMERSDORF, 
94x12}. Pp. iv+32. (R.-G. Komm. des Deutschen Archiaol. Instituts, Rém.-Germ. 
Forschungen, Band 19.) Berlin, 1951. Price not stated. 


The publication of twenty-three half-tone plates of some of the finest cut glasses of the Roman 
Empire is an event in itself. When in addition we have a valuable description of those pieces by 
Dr. Fremersdorf, curator of one of the largest collections of Roman glass in the world and a 
recognized expert on the subject, we must hail this work as a most important contribution to 
Roman archaeology and art-history. 

This book is therefore welcome and should give a lead to others. Many such studies of specific 
groups of glasses must be made before the story of Roman glass in general can be rewritten—as 
it should soon be—in a book which will replace Kisa’s monumental work, published nearly fifty 

ears ago. 
. Unfortunately reservations accompany this welcome. We could have wished that Dr. Fre- 
mersdorf had spread his net wider and discussed figured cut glass in the Roman west as a whole. 
He has left out of account two other large groups of cut glass—those with line-engraved figure- 
scenes of the type of the Neptune dish from Cobern (Kisa, fig. 262) and the Susanna dish from 
Cologne (Kisa, fig. 265), and those with impressionistic scratched cutting of the type best known 
in Britain from the Dorchester bowl (Proc. Dorset Nat. Hist. & Arch. Soc., LX, § and pl. 3) 
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and frequent on the Continent, both in pagan and Christian varieties of decoration. Both these 
groups are at least as large as the group with Greek inscriptions which he has chosen, and if his 
date, the third century, for his group is correct—the present reviewer, for one, would certainly 
not challenge it—he could have spread his story up to the end of the fourth century and the 
decline of Roman glass-cutting in the west by adding these other groups. 

Some if not all of these glasses which he has omitted have in many ways a better claim to be 
ascribed to Cologne glass-houses than has the group he does discuss. The present reviewer 
argued in 1936 (Roman Glass from Karanis, pp. 68, 101, 256) that the group here dealt with 
was of Alexandrian fabric, a view with which Dr. Fremersdorf disagrees not only by implication 
but by actual challenge (pp. 22 ff.). The limits allotted for a review leave no room to re-argue 
the case for Alexandria, which does not rest on the Greek inscriptions alone but on technological 
grounds, and grounds of probability as well. That case must—and it is hoped shall—be argued 
again elsewhere. Meanwhile our welcome for this volume so beautifully produced by the 
Rémisch-Germanische Kommission of the German Archaeological Institute and so attractively 
edited by Dr. Fremersdorf does not become any the less by reason of our doubts regarding the 
place of manufacture of the glasses with which it deals. The glass is immutable: theories about 
its origin may change more than once before—if ever—certainty is attained. 

D. B. Harpen 


Ancient Hebrew Seals. By A. REIFENBERG. 7} <5. Pp. 58. London: East and West Library, 
1950. 125. 6d. 


There is a real need for a scholarly study of the seals of the period of the Hebrew monarchy. 
The present little monograph does not meet this need, for it is apparently written for the general 
public, and much of the matter is commonplace to students of Palestinian archaeology. One 
feels that Professor Reifenberg could write the more detailed study required, for it is clear that 
he has a full knowledge of the material, and a sensation of disappointment as one reads the book 
might have been avoided if its purpose had been more clearly stated in the Foreword. 

The use, technique, language, and art of the seals are all briefly treated, and an attempt is 
made to relate them to the cultural and artistic background of the Hebrew kingdoms and 
Phoenicia. There is much that is interesting, but the impression left is that the treatment is 
somewhat disjointed, and does not build up into a connected theme. The reason perhaps is that 
little attempt is made to provide a chronological framework, by the aid of which development 
could be traced. 

If there is a further edition, two points might be noted. The old belief that Mycenaean 
seal-stones were purely ornamental has been disproved by the discovery at Mycenae in 1950 
of stirrup-jars sealed with impressions of such stones. Secondly, it is not correct to state (p. 16) 
that in the Lachish ostraca no names compounded with the name ‘El’ were found, for in 
Letter III (Yi)khbaryahu the son of Elnatan is mentioned. 7 M Bite 


Le Trophée des Alpes (La Turbie). By Jurzs Formic#, with a Preface by ALBERT GRENIER. 
11 X82. Pp. 107. Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. Supplément II 
Gallia, 1949. 


This famous Augustan triumphal monument, on what was the frontier of Italy and Gaul, 
is one of the glories of Roman France. M. Formigé gives a general account of triumphal 
monuments; a full history of this monument with analogies and bibliography; and detail of his 
reconstruction work. Built in 7-6 B.c. to commemorate the subjection of the Alpine tribes by 
Augustus and his generals, the monument was partially destroyed by the Early Christians, 
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became a Saracen fortress, a fifteenth-century donjon, and a sixteenth-century guard-tower. In 
1705 Louis XIV ordered that it be mined: the resultant debris served as a stone quarry until 
excavations were undertaken in the nineteenth century by M. Formigé’s father. ‘The author 
has analysed earlier references, all available architectural features and fragments, and relevant 
architectural material from other Augustan monuments. Combining these data with the pre- 
scripts of Vitruvius, and using Roman units of measurement, he has partially ‘restored’ the 
monument, and has prepared a complete model of it. His analytical account of the geometrical 
basis of the plan and elevation is interesting and convincing. The resultant small difference in 
the inscription and Pliny’s text (p. 58) should be noted. The excavation in 1949 of Building C 
of the Verulamium Forum, a structure which has some analogies in its ground plan, may serve 
to focus British attention on this excellent report. Pls. 52-55, those of the restored monument, 
suffer from over-reduction and are unworthy of so photogenic a subject, but this is but carping 
criticism of a monograph on which Gallia is to be congratulated. 

M. Aytwin Cotton 


The Temple of Mithras at Carrawburgh. By 1. A. RicHmonp and J. P. Giiiam, with a con- 
tribution by Eric Brrtey. x 54. Pp.92+pls. 15. Reprint: Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th ser., 
vol. xxix, 1951. Obtainable from the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne. 55. 


Students of Roman Britain owe a debt of gratitude to the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle 
upon Tyne for making available this splendid report at so modest a price. 

The Mithraeum at Procolitia, built in the early third century, is one of the smallest known 
and can have served only some dozen votaries. It was enlarged to accommodate more wor- 
shippers, then twice completely refitted, during the same century. This building came to a 
violent end and probably lay deserted for a time before its reconstruction early in the fourth 
century. About a.p. 324 it was desecrated, probably at Christian hands, and was never rebuilt. 
The subsequent rise in the water-level transformed the site into a pond, the peat accumulating 
upon it and preserving many of the successive structures of wood and wattle. The elucidation 
of these remains has been carried out with a brilliance never surpassed in this or any other 
country, with the result that much new light has been shed on the equipment and ritual of 
a Mithraic temple. The inscriptions on the three altars, the sculptures, the stratified pottery, 
the pine-cone fuel, the tin cup, and the many animal and bird bones have all been the subject 
of expert study, and, with the lucid exposition of the complicated structural remains, form a 
definitive report that has been published little more than a year after the close of the excavation. 
May this remarkable achievement serve as an example to other excavators! The Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne has added yet another classic report to its fine record. 
PHILIP CoRDER 


The Romano-British Baths at Well. By R. Gityarp-Beegr, M.A., F.S.A. (Yorkshire Roman 
Antiquities Committee Research Report No. 1.) 936}. Pp. 76. Published by the above 
Committee, Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 10 Park Place, Leeds, 1951. 10s. 6d. 


This excellent report, produced at moderate price thanks to aid from the Council for British 
Archaeology, reflects every credit upon the author and committee responsible. As the archaeo- 
logical map of the area (fig. 1) shows, known Roman civilian sites north and north-west of York 
are not numerous, and none has been systematically explored since the days of Lukis (whose 
field-notes upon the interesting villa at Castle Dykes appear to be lost). It is therefore of great 
value to have a detailed study of civilian buildings, of which the first beginnings, preceded by 
Flavian quarrying, belong to the earlier part of the second century while their occupation con- 
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tinued until the last quarter of the fourth century. The nature of the establishment is, however, 
obscure. A corridor house of simplest plan lies at an obtuse angle to a small but substantial 
bath-house—a sufficiently frequent combination. But the space thus defined contains, strictly 
aligned to the bath-house, two small fragmentary buildingsanda deep, very well-built plunge-bath, 
some 40 by 15 ft. in size, wherein the inflow of water seems to have turned a revolving appliance, 
of unknown nature, whose vertical spindle wore successive holes in the bottom of the basin. 
With the basin, disused in the early fourth century, had been associated buildings with decorative 
stone cresting. The crucial questions are thus the relationship between such elaborate structures 
and an establishment apparently of smaller scale and then the social implications of the whole. 
There are no recognizably sacred buildings: nor are there the usual farm buildings of a villa; and 
the corridor house, though small, was luxuriously floored. Perhaps a wealthy landowner’s 
hunting lodge, with hot bath and swimming-bath attached, might be the easiest all-embracing 
explanation. 

There is little to criticize. On the area map (fig. 1) the site at Perish Crayke is almost certainly 
a villa, for soot-clogged flue-tiles were found in position, while Gough’s site at Gatenby Gate 
deserves inclusion among settlements. But the map is incomparably the best yet produced of this 
philo-Roman area of the Brigantes. The source-map of materials and pottery used on the site 
(fig. 21) is also particularly suggestive and valuable. The hope may be expressed that this first 
venture in research reports marks the commencement of a new era of systematic study of sites 
on the Ure valley, among which Middleham has long called for expert examination, while 
Castle Dykes, a villa of great extent and ascertained promise, invites reassessment through 
vigorous supplementation of what is already known. 

I. A. 


Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy, 31 B.C—A.D. 68. By C. H. V. SurHertanp, M.A., D.Litt. 
84x54. Pp. xi+220. London: Methuen, 1951. 215. 


Dr. Sutherland’s object in writing this book has been to give the ordinary student of the 
Roman Empire a clear picture of the coinage issued during the first century of its existence, 
and of the extent to which that coinage reflects the policies of individual emperors or the history 
of their reigns; certain matters likely to be of interest mainly to numismatists are discussed in 
critical appendixes. The main body of the book falls into nine chapters: a brief introductory 
sketch, three chapters on Augustus, one each on Tiberius, Gaius, Claudius, and Nero, and 
finally a general survey of coinage in the life of the Empire; seventeen excellent collotype plates 
illustrate many of the coins to which the text refers. 

The main conclusion of the book should perhaps be a commonplace by now, namely that 
the student of history cannot afford to neglect the important evidence which can be obtained 
from a study of Roman coins. Their legends were not due to chance or to the whim of some 
moneyer, but represented the set policy of Government, which used them much as many modern 
states use postage stamps, to advertise current policy or to commemorate some event of political 
importance or religious significance—and in the Roman world politics and religion were far 
more closely intertwined than in our day. When one turns to detail, Dr. Sutherland’s assessment 
of Augustan policy and that of his successors may be described as conventional; he accepts, and 
interprets fairly, the views of Syme, Balsdon, and Momigliano (for example), and then turns to 
consider the extent to which the coinage may allow amplification or revision of current ideas. 
It is perhaps a fair criticism to say that, heads or tails, the coinage wins; whether it com- 
memorates something or ignores it, in each case Dr. Sutherland has an explanation to offer. 
There are one or two slips of the pen, too, when he is dealing with other than numismatic 
matters (for example, Rignanum is not a Roman place-name, p. 101, and Tigellinus was never 
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praefectus urbi, p. 161); and the book is not an easy one to read through at a sitting. But it 
undoubtedly supplies a real need, and deserves to take its place alongside the same author’s 
Coinage and Currency in Roman Britain (1937) and Gilbert Askew’s posthumous The Coinage 
of Roman Britain (1951) in many working libraries. And it is greatly to be hoped that before 
long Dr. Sutherland will provide a sequel to it; for the next two centuries the literary evidence 
is far less full, the coinage on the whole more enlightening, and the need for a comparable study 
correspondingly greater. 


Eric 


The Roman Town and Villa at Great Casterton, Rutland. Edited by Puitip Corner, M.A, 
Litt.D. 9} x6. Pp. 42. University of Nottingham, 1951. 6s. 


Once more the members of a summer school organized by the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion of the University of Nottingham have combined to issue a punctual and most interesting 
report, edited by our Assistant Secretary (who directed the course, assisted by our Fellows 
Mr. Graham Webster and Mr. M. W. Barley, and by Mr. J. P. Gillam). It need hardly be 
said that the outcome is a report of great value, not merely for the study of one particular Roman 
site. Great Casterton is the site of one of the small towns which grew up in the course of the 
Roman occupation, and in due course received the defences which it was the prerogative of 
the Emperor, through his legate, to authorize; they may be taken to represent, not merely pro- 
vision against attack by external raiders or internal bandits, but formal recognition of the com- 
mutiny concerned as one ripe for a measure of self-government. In this case the defences are 
provisionally assigned to the early years of the third century; strictly speaking, that is the earliest 
possible date, on the results obtained in 1950, but the possibility does not seem excluded that 
they were added a century later, when there is other evidence for the walling of similar British 
towns, such as Kenchester and Great Chesterford. A short distance away a Roman villa had 
been found and partly excavated by Mr. J. L. Barber and others, and time was found to do 
further digging there; the results were most striking, including evidence for intensive occupation 
well after the ‘barbaric conspiracy’ of a.p. 367. Perhaps the most important section of the report 
is Mr. Gillam’s careful study of the stratified pottery from the latest level in the villa (pp. 24-40), 
which provides an indispensable basis for the assessment of pottery evidence for late-fourth- 
century occupation in the midlands; attention may also be drawn to reports by other specialists, 
such as those by Mr. J. N. L. Myres ona sherd of ‘Romano-Saxon’ pottery (p. 20), by Professor 
J. M. C. Toynbee on an incised bone plaque (p. 21), and by Dr. D. B. Harden on the fragment 
of a glass tray (p. 21). 


Eric 


The Early Christian Monuments of Wales. By V. E. NasH-WiuaMs. 93 X 114. Pp. xxiii+ 
258. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1950. £4. 45. 


Dr. Nash-Williams has given us a corpus of the slabs, pillars, and crosses of Wales infinitely 
more complete, accurate, and informative than Westwood’s Lapidarium Walliae, hitherto the 
only book we had on the subject. This repertory, which is the outcome of a survey carried out 
under the auspices of the National Museum of Wales, and with grants from the Board of Celtic 
Studies of the University of Wales, is nearly as well illustrated as Romilly Allen and Anderson’s 
monumental work on the Early Christian monuments of Scotland. Modern conditions of 
printing have not permitted the constant juxtaposition of photographs and drawings which is such 
a useful feature of the Scottish book, but references to the plates throughout the descriptive list 
amply compensate for this, and the grouping of the photographs at the end of the book has made 
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it possible to arrange them according to a chronological sequence, whilst the drawings follow the 
order of the topographical survey. The descriptions of the monuments are very comprehensive 
and include transcriptions, translations, and discussions of the inscriptions. 

The repertory is preceded by an introduction which aims at giving a classification, typological 
and to a certain extent chronological, of the monuments. Dr. Nash-Williams divides them into 
four groups: I. Simple inscribed stones (5th—7th cent.); II. Cross-decorated stones (7th—gth cent. ); 
III. Sculptured crosses and cross-slabs (9th—11th cent.); IV. Transitional Romanesque (11th— 
12th cent.). 

The group includes both pillars with Celtic Goidelic inscriptions in ogam characters, due 
probably to an Irish invasion of the western part of Wales, and stones with Latin inscriptions 
mostly in capital letters, showing connexions with Gaul; the stones are hardly decorated, and in 
most cases simply bear the Christian monogram or a cross. 

The second group consists also of roughly shaped pillars and stones, but bearing ornamental 
crosses. When they are inscribed it is never in ogams but in half-uncials, the language used being 
generally Latin, and in one case Welsh. 

The third group consists of a large collection of carved crosses decorated mostly with inter- 
lacings and fret- or step-patterns of various types. Dr. Nash-Williams gives an elaborate classifi- 
cation of the monuments based entirely on their shapes, possibly without enough consideration 
for the style and disposition of the ornaments. He indicates that the repartition has a good deal 
to do with the location of the chief monasteries, and one cannot help feeling that an historical 
introduction of a few pages giving the reader the essential facts known about these monasteries 
and the ecclesiastical history of Wales from the fifth to the twelfth century would have helped 
greatly not only to the understanding of the subject but probably to the classification of the 
monuments. ‘The dating of the whole group rests on a few inscribed monuments; of these, 
Eliseg’s pillar, which is undecorated, and the slab of the sons of Bishop Abraham at St. David’s, 
which is of an aberrant type, do not give much information. The cross of Houelt, at Llantwit 
Major (late ninth century), and the cross at Carew (1033-5) are much more significant. The 
cross of Houelt shows an already very developed type of ornament, and one may wonder if it 
does not presuppose a longer evolution than the half-century or so which Dr. Nash-Williams 
indicates. Also, Dr. Nash-Williams compares it with the slab at Tullylease (co. Cork), and 
concludes from the similarity of the monuments that the cross may have been made by an Irish 
sculptor. But the slab at Tullylease, which commemorates an English monk living in Ireland, 
cannot be taken as typical of Irish decoration and shows distinct affinities with Northumbrian 
decoration. In fact, whilst in the earlier groups the link with Ireland was obvious, being made 
specially evident by the use of the ogam alphabet, in this group the most striking affinities both 
for the shape of the monuments and their decoration seem to be with crosses and slabs of Cum- 
berland, Wigtownshire, and Ayrshire, several of which have disc heads which never occur in 
Ireland. Though Dr. Nash-Williams is well aware of these connexions, he does not seem to 
realize fully the gap which separates this group of monuments (Group III) from the Irish high 
crosses of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. Apart from the structure of the crosses, the 
most striking differences are the nearly constant absence of spirals and animal interlacing on the 
Welsh monuments and the extreme poverty, both in a plastic and iconographical point of view, 
of the figure sculpture. On the other hand, the appearance of similar monuments nearly all along 
the west coast of Great Britain is a strange phenomenon—corresponding possibly with historical 
and linguistic data—which would be worth studying. 

Dr. Nash-Williams’s last group is merely a transition group and includes mainly hybrid monu- 
ments, 

This classification of the monuments is probably valid in its main lines, though, as already 
indicated, Group III may start earlier than the beginning of the ninth century and may be 
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partly contemporary with Group II. In this respect one may wonder if the ‘cartwheel’ and 
several of the ‘monogram’ and ‘crux XPI’ monuments, so similar to Irish and Scottish slabs of 
the late seventh century (Inishkea, Killaghtee, etc.), are not given far too late a date. In the same 
way, some of the pillars of Group II may be dated too late. A striking example is given by the 
pillar from Caldey (no. 301), which Dr. Nash-Williams dates of the early ninth century (p. 182); 
it is so strikingly similar to the pillar at Kilnasaggart (co. Armagh), which can be dated, from 
the persons mentioned in the inscription, to the end of the seventh century, that it is more than 
likely to be its contemporary. 

The importance of Dr. Nash-Williams’s book is not lessened by these criticisms; it supplies us, 
at last, with the well-illustrated and documented material necessary to the placing of the Welsh 
monuments in the general evolution of the early Christian monuments of Great Britain and 
Ireland. His book will be for the Welsh monuments the same essential and lasting repertory as 
Romilly Allen and Anderson’s has proved to be for the Scottish ones, though it probably does not 
supply us, any more than theirs, with an absolutely secure means of dating. 

Francoise Henry 


Ars Hispaniae: Historia Universal del Arte Hispdnico, Vol. V1. Pintura e Imagineria Romdnicas, 
por W. W. S. Cook y J. Gupror Ricart. 11 x9. Pp. 404; pls. 449. Madrid, Editorial 
Plus-Ultra, 1950. £3. 55. 


As this is the first volume of Ars Hispaniae to be reviewed in the Society’s Fournal, it may 
be explained that this monumental History of Spanish Art is planned to be completed in eighteen 
volumes, of which five have appeared since 1947 and a sixth (vol. iii) is in the press. If this 
rate of production can be maintained, combined with the standard of scholarship and quality of 
illustration shown in the opening volumes, the work will be a remarkable achievement of editing 


and publishing. The volumes bear a Madrid imprint, but are produced in Barcelona. Paper 
and print are good, and the photogravure plates of exceptional excellence. Of the 449 plates 
in the present volume, 95 are full-page, 5 of them in colour. 

The first six volumes of the series cover the history of Spanish art from the prehistoric age 
approximately to the end of the Romanesque period, that is, to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, though in vol. iv the account of Moslem and Mudéjar art is brought down to its final 
phase two centuries later. Volumes vii—ix will deal with Gothic architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. 

About two-thirds of the present volume is devoted to mural painting and painting on wood 
in the form of altar-frontals and canopies, in which Catalonia is well known to be pre-eminent; 
the rest of the space is given to ivories and polychrome wooden figure-sculpture. The full extent 
of the pictorial wealth of Spain in the Romanesque period is a comparatively recent discovery, 
dating mainly from the years 1910 to 1930, during which a great number of frescoes and painted 
frontals surviving in Catalan rural churches were brought to light, and for the most part removed 
' for conservation to the museums and collections of Barcelona, Vich, and elsewhere. The work 
of exploration continues in Aragon and the western parts of the Peninsula, and much still 
remains to be done. What has been achieved is mainly due to the labours of scholars such as 
Gudiol y Cunill, Pijoan, Folch y Torres, Post, Richert, Kuhn, and the authors of this book, 
Professor Walter Cook, of New York, a foremost authority on Catalan panel-paintings, and 
Don José Gudiol Ricart, Director of the Amatller Collection, Barcelona. Even those who are 
familiar with the work of these scholars will find this volume rich in new material, while to 
students of medieval art in general its wealth of illustration will be a revelation. 

The authors’ approach to their comprehensive subject is marked by scholarly caution and 
a refreshing modesty of aim. In their Introduction they emphasize the all-pervasive character 
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of Romanesque pictorial art, which transcended political frontiers while preserving to a large 
extent a uniform technique and a common repertory of themes. Further, the art attained an 
extraordinary degree of stylistic unity despite the fact that it was the product of a fusion of 
disparate elements—Byzantine influence and Western aesthetic tradition—and entered the 
Peninsula by different routes. The authors insist on the inevitable incompleteness of their task 
and on the difficulty, in the present state of knowledge, of settling chronology or defining regional 
schools. ‘Our aim’, they continue, ‘has been to trace the course of the stylistic currents and 
the circles of the masters . . . but in the absence of a complete corpus of Romanesque painting, 
this method, however logical, is dangerously premature.’ Moreover, as documentary evidence 
in this period is virtually non-existent, the paintings have to tell their own tale. By a process 
of collation and careful analysis the authors have produced a catalogue raisonné of some thirty 
anonymous masters of mural painting, each one designated by the name of the church in which 
his principal work is, or was, to be found. The most important are, in Catalonia, the Masters 
of Tahull (San Clemente), Mur, Pedret, and Urgel; in Aragon, the Master of Sigena; and in 
Castile, the Masters of Berlanga, Maderuelo, and Leén (San Isidoro). Of these, the Masters 
of Mur and Leén represent what is here named the ‘Franco-Byzantine’ stylistic current; the 
others, in varying degrees of potency, the ‘Italo-Byzantine’ current. Their work belongs to 
the twelfth century, except that of the Master of Sigena, whose tempera paintings in the chapter- 
house of this royal convent—‘the most important pictorial monument of medieval Spain’—are 
now assigned to the thirteenth century, and not to the fourteenth as hitherto.! To the same 
master the authors attribute the remarkable paintings in the chapter-house of the ruined monas- 
tery of Arlanza, near Burgos, the best pieces of which have been saved for the museums of — 
Barcelona and New York. Other interesting attributions or identifications are made or sug- 
gested. ‘The earliest and perhaps greatest of the Catalan fresquistas, the Master of San Clemente 
of Tahull—‘the first exponent in Spain of the Italo-Byzantine style’-—is now held to be the 
author of the frescoes in one of the apse chapels in the former cathedral of Roda de Isabena in 
the province of Huesca. Still more interesting is the identification of the painter of the Madonna 
and other figures in the main apse of Santa Maria of Tahull with the Master of Maderuelo, 
who executed the frescoes (now in the Prado) of the remote hermitage of La Vera Cruz at 
Maderuelo in the province of Segovia, and also had a large share in the wonderful cycle of 
decoration of the Mozarabic church of San Baudelio de Berlanga in the province of Soria.2, The 
best known of all early Spanish frescoes are without doubt the twelfth-century vault-paintings 
in the Pantedn de los Reyes at San Isidoro of Leén. They are in situ, easily accessible, in good 
preservation, and, on the whole, the most beautiful. Their details are finely illustrated here, 
their French provenance, or relationship, discussed, and their date determined as nearly as pos- 
sible (1164-1188); but the Master of Leén remains an anonymous and isolated figure. His 
work marks the zenith, as far as mural painting is concerned, of Byzantinism, the current of 
which flows on in Catalan frontal-painting and, indeed, gathers fresh vigour in the thirteenth 
century. 

In the rest of the volume, dedicated to Panel-painting and Imagery, we pass from monumental 
decoration, treated historically, to a detailed analysis and classification of museum pieces. The 
highly specialized art of the decoration of the frontals (antependia), side-panels, and baldachinos 
of altars allowed infinitely less scope than did mural painting for individual treatment and creative 
genius. Space was confined, procedure strict, and iconography limited and conventional to the 


" When the convent was fired in July 1936 the to dealers by the peasant-owners in 1922. Two of 
splendid coffered ceiling of the chapter-house was the finest, “The Last Supper’ and “The Marys 
destroyed, and the wall paintings irreparably at the Tomb’, are in the Boston Museum of Fine 
damaged. Arts. 

* The best of the Berlanga frescoes were sold 
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point of monotony. By a careful analysis of style, ornament, and arrangement of design, the 
authors have been able to distinguish three chief centres of production in twelfth-century Cat. 
lonia—La Seo de Urgel, Vich, and Ripoll. The first ate/ier adhered more closely than the 
others to the Byzantine tradition and hieratic style of contemporary fresco-painting; the second, 
influenced by the cathedral scriptorium of Vich, aimed at the technical perfection, intricacy of 
treatment, and brilliant colouring of manuscript illumination; the third, the most influential 
of the three, closely linked with the multiple artistic activities of the great monastery of Ripoll, 
sought inspiration, at will, from miniaturist or fresquista. A few individual masterpieces stand 
out in this period, such as the frontal of La Seo de Urgel and the baldachino of Ribas, but 
individual masters hardly emerge before the thirteenth century, and then only as shadowy 
figures; the greatest of them is the Master of Valltarga, who represents the last flowering of 
the Italo-Byzantine style. From the middle of the thirteenth century the current of French 
Gothic influence grew increasingly strong, invading the old Catalan centres and originating 
new ones in Aragon and Navarre. The character of the art was, moreover, gradually 
changing owing to the more frequent use of stucco relief and gilt plating for the enrichment 
of frontals. Meanwhile, the sporadic survival of ‘archaizing groups’ somewhat confuses the 
general picture and raises doubts whether by c. 1250 the true Romanesque age had not been 
left behind. 

In the final section of the book, under Imagineria are included ivories, a large number of 
miscellaneous pieces of polychrome sculpture, mostly in wood, and a few carved frontals and 
retablos. Excepting the ivories, nearly all the sculptures belong to the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries, but very few can be dated precisely. Authorship and place of origin are generally 
unknown, and sometimes even the church to which a piece belonged. The authors have arranged 
the exhibits in regional groups, describing the leading iconographic types, indicating the probable 
ateliers, and reaching tentative conclusions as to dating. But here again ‘we must await the 
completion of a corpus of medieval imagery before the principal stylistic currents can be traced 
back to their source’. 

The principal items in the collection described here are crucifixes, ‘Majestys’, and images of 
the Virgin and Child. These far outnumber the rest, which comprise Calvaries, Descents 
from the Cross, miscellaneous figures, ivory panels, and scenes from carved frontals. All are 
lavishly illustrated, at least fifty of the figures being of full-page length. The very excellence 
of the illustrations prompts a criticism—especially the remarkable ‘close-ups’ of details, such as 
the ‘Pantocrator’ of Tahull (fig. 12), the ‘Deacon’ at Esterri de Aneu (fig. 36), the Martyrdom 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury at Tarrasa (fig. 65),! the ‘Virgin’ and ‘Christ’ at Sigena (figs. 98, 
101), the ‘Goats’ at Leén (fig. 129), the ‘Virgin’ at Vich (fig. 177), and many more. We are 
not told enough of the ‘case history’, so far as it is known, of the more important mural and 
frontal paintings: in particular, to what extent they have suffered from repainting in the past 
or undergone restoration in more recent times. Only very occasionally and incidentally is this 
important matter referred to. 

Although an apparatus criticus could hardly be expected in a work of this kind, it must be 
confessed that the total absence of notes or footnote references greatly impairs the usefulness of 
this book (and of the other volumes, so far issued, of the series). The bibliography, however, 
is exhaustive, but unfortunately, as this is a field in which few, if any, English scholars have 
worked, not a single English contribution figures in it. There are three excellent indexes. 

J. R. H. Weaver 


? An extraordinary detail in this scene helps to wearing of stocking-suspenders by one of the knights 
identify the fresguista of the lateral apse of Santa at Canterbury and by Gaspar and Melchior in the 
Maria of 'Tarrasa, dated c. 1180, with the painter Epiphany scene (figs. 64, 187). 
of the Epiphany frontal of Espinelvas, viz. the 
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The Fresco Cycle of Santa Maria di Castelseprio. By Kurt Wetrzmann. (Princeton Mono- 
graphs on Art and Archaeology, xxvi.) 11} x8}. Pp. viii++-102, with 32 plates. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1951. 635. 


The early medieval paintings discovered in 1944 in the deserted church of Santa Maria di 
Castelseprio, north of Milan, are both of high quality and executed in a very pure classical 
style. The full publication of the monument in 1948 included sections on the architecture and 
the historical background together with that on the paintings (G. P. Bognetti, G. Chierici, 
and A. de Capitani d’Arzago, Santa Maria di Castelseprio). It was there concluded that church 
and paintings, which are demonstrably contemporary, were of the seventh century and that 
the paintings were due to oriental Christians, exiled by the Arab invasions and serving the 
Papacy as missionaries to the schismatic Lombards. The present work argues that the paintings 
are of the tenth century. 

The dating proposed by Dr. Weitzmann is largely based on a close stylistic analysis of the 
paintings, which are admittedly of Eastern origin, and their comparison with certain Byzantine 
manuscripts, notably the Joshua Roll of the Vatican Library (Cod. Pal. gr. 431) and the Paris 
Psalter (Bibliothéque Nat. gr. 139). The close resemblance of the three series of paintings can 
hardly be questioned and is a prominent argument in Capitani d’Arzago’s publication. Weitz- 
mann has long wished to place the Joshua Roll in the tenth century, but other scholars have 
proposed earlier dates. In particular C. R. Morey (Early Christian Art, p. 192) would date both 
the manuscripts in question to c. 700. This opinion was published in 1942, when he was able to 
consider, and reject, the conclusions of Weitzmann and Buchtal, though the former’s work 
had not yet been published in its fullest form. 

The case for a tenth century dating of the paintings at Castelseprio is here fully argued with 
a wealth of pertinent detail. Weitzmann concludes that the series is based on an illustrated roll 
originating in Constantinople, and that its purpose is ‘primarily dogmatic and has to do with the 
doctrine of the Incarnation’. His work is confined to a consideration of the paintings. The 
only external evidence—that of graffiti subsequently scratched on the paint—is dismissed. 
These do not certainly antedate the middle of the tenth century, though many, including the 
present writer, would be prepared with Capitani d’Arzago, to accept the restoration Tadonis, 
which would move the terminus ante quem back to the date of that archbishop (c. 860). More 
serious is the failure of the present work to consider the architectural evidence; positively the 
appearance of early features such as the wooden roofed apse and the setback at the spring of the 
arches, and negatively the absence of any of the features characteristic of the First Romanesque 
Style, such as the arcaded wall tops or the double-splay windows, which had already made their 
appearance at Agliate about 875. Finally the statement (p. 93) ‘who the artist was and why he 
chose such an utterly insignificant and technically poorly built church for his masterly work 
of art remains still a mystery, regardless of whether the frescoes are to be dated in the seventh or 
the tenth century’ entirely ignores the careful and convincing historical analysis of Bognetti. 

C. A. R. Raprorp 


English Medieval Sculpture. By AntHUR GarpneR, M.A., F.S.A. 10} x7}. Pp. vili+352. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1951. 55s. 


As far back as 1912 Mr. Gardner collaborated with the late Professor Prior in Medieval 
Figure Sculpture in England, which is still the standard work on its subject. In 1935 he produced 
an abridgement of this as 4 Handbook of English Medieval Sculpture which he has now enlarged 
into the present work. The general plan is unaltered, but the text has been expanded and almost 
two hundred illustrations added. The latter include a notable series of the statues in Henry VII’s 
chapel, Westminster, but it is indicative of the care with which the work has been prepared, 
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that useful additions have been made in every section of it. The author interprets his terms of 
reference generously, considering misericords, bench-ends, roof bosses, tympana, and alabasters 
as well as effigies, though the latter constitute much the largest and most important element, 
This inevitably involves at times rather sketchy treatment—notably of the complex field of 
pre-Conquest sculpture—but there is clearly much to be said for a comprehensive outline. 

The author’s massive knowledge of his subject and the clarity of his writing are well known 
to our readers; they have produced a work as attractive as it is authoritative which all serious 
students of English medieval archaeology will wish to possess. Particularly welcome is the light 
and shade which Mr. Gardner imparts to his subject through his knowledge of contemporary 
French work and his keen eye for the development of regional schools of sculpture. Inevitably 
in a work of this kind there are occasional statements which the reader may query but they are 
remarkably rare in a work of this scope; it is doubtful if the Gosforth cross is as early as c. goo 
(pl. 45) since the Scandinavian invasions of which it was a product were barely affecting the area 
at this time, whilst the well-established view that medieval effigies were not intended to be por- 
traits (p. 157) has been shaken since Mr. Gardner wrote by Mr. Howgrave-Graham’s work on 
the early funeral effigies in Westminster Abbey. The Bibliography might well have been fuller 
and it is surprising to find that it omits mention of Sir Thomas Kendrick’s works on pre-Conquest 
sculpture. Misprints are rare and unimportant. At a time when so much of our printing is still 
far from its pre-war standards, it is pleasing to be able to congratulate the Cambridge University 
Press on a volume which is singularly attractively produced and more than worth its unavoidably 
heavy price. 

A work as good as this inevitably makes the reviewer ask for more. It is clear that the stage 
has now been reached when no major advance in our knowledge of the subject is likely without 
the compilation of a catalogue raisonné of English medieval effigies and it is difficult to believe 
that such a task is now beyond the powers of our medieval archaeologists. The need for a more 
systematic study of English sculpture in the ill-documented century and a half after 1066 is 
equally apparent. Mr. Gardner is in very good company in claiming the great importance of 
the Norman Conquest (p. 52), but there is not a little to be said for the view that this develop- 
ment was largely confined to a quite small coterie of abbeys and monasteries until the economic 
revival of the mid-twelfth century brought with it an enormous increase in national prosperity 
and a very widespread use of building in stone. Happily since Mr. Gardner’s book was published 
a small work has appeared (G. Zarnecki, English Romanesque Sculpture, 1066-1140) which 
suggests that this intriguing epoch has at last found a worthy champion. Above all, one hopes 
that Mr. Gardner will use his vast knowledge to put us even further in his debt by giving us 
information on various subsidiary problems of which space precluded adequate mention in the 
book under review. The origin of ‘weepers’, of the various supporters of the feet of medieval 
effigies, the extent to which tombs were made before or after the death of those they com- 
memorate are but a few of the questions which are worth asking anew and can be answered by 
nobody better than Mr. Gardner. J. C. Dickinson 


An Inventory of the Ancient and Historical Monuments of the City of Edinburgh, with the Thir- 
teenth Report of the Commission. 11 x8}. Pp. Ixxviii+289-+pls. 154. Edinburgh: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1951. £2. 5s. 


It seems right—though it may be accidental—that the Survey of the City of Edinburgh by 
the Commission should have been delayed until wide and deep experience of the problems of such 
surveys should have been gained, and the Commission’s staff had devised, and fully tested, a com- 
petent, accurate, scholarly and readable method of organizing and presenting the varied material. 
They have indeed dealt in text and illustration in a worthy manner with the capital of Scotland. 
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The volume, of the usual quarto format, contains nearly 500 pages, records 250 monuments, 
and has 430 half-tone and line illustrations, many of them full page. At 455. it is commendably 
cheap, as books go nowadays. 

The Survey work, as the report makes clear, was mostly carried out in 1941; taking advantage 
of the Royal Warrant of 1938 the work includes a number of buildings dated from 1707 (the 
former limit) to 1815, but the discretion now permitted to include buildings of still later date— 
important for Edinburgh—was not available until the book was in print. The Introduction is 
worthy of a great theme—a practised pen in the high Augustan tradition is clearly at work, 
recording the history of the Burghs of the Castle and of Canongate, their merger, and the 
subsequent great expansion which ultimately brought Leith into the City. 

The terrible conditions of sixteenth-century life in the towering ‘lands’ of Edinburgh is 
vividly described, and the repulsiveness of its sanitation noted in this outspoken review (see 
fig. 253). ‘To this century belong the earliest town houses, well described in the Inventory. 
The elevation and plans of Milne’s Court, the earliest (1690) of the post-Revolution housing 
schemes, shows how improvement came. Such plans form a valuable feature of the record. 
A survey of the Augustan age follows: ‘Edinburgh, no longer a stage for the conflicts of a feudal 
nobility, blossomed into a literary metropolis.’ 

The Burgh of Canongate, dominated by Holyroodhouse, was a trading settlement on waste 
ground. It had a flourishing period, but the New Town drew away its best men and their 
houses and gardens ‘became an industrial wilderness’. 

The greater monuments are studied in almost overwhelming detail—the Castle, 40 illustra- 
tions, St. Giles’ Church, 45, for example. Special attention should be given to the superb altar- 
piece panels depicting James III and Queen Margaret preserved in Trinity College Church. 
Holyrood Abbey, again, is finely illustrated. 

The studies of ‘Gladstone’s Lands’ and other tall tenements are fascinating to a student of 
town architecture. The photography here again is excellent: figs. 227, 244, and 259 are parti- 
cularly to be commended. 

The surviving monuments at Leith are few: perhaps because there were not many anyway; 
‘great hardships were imposed on the town to prevent it engrossing the trade and commerce 
of Edinburgh’. 

High Renaissance and later houses, buildings, and some squares are well described; particular 
attention is given to the Palace of Holyroodhouse, the University, the General Register House, 
and Charlotte Square. Other squares and streets are hardly adequately dealt with by the selection 
of one house each for description. The general architectural design into which these elements 
fit is of such importance that small-scale strip drawings of each variety of balanced elevation 
might have been attempted. 

The reviewer must, in closing, deplore the fact that there is no Ordnance map-in-pocket- 
at-end recording a// the monuments described. This is probably the first time in the history of 
the three Commissions that it has happened. It surely could not have happened if the Com- 
missioners had realized how much these maps are used by students. Cyrit Fox 


The Victoria History of the County of Warwick. Vol. 6. Knightlow Hundred. Ed. by L. F. 
Satzman, M.A., F.S.A. 12 x8}. Pp. 287. Published for the University of London Insti- 
tute of Historical Research by the Oxford University Press, London, 1951. 63s. Half- 
morocco, 845. 


Our Fellow, Mr. L. F. Salzman, is to be congratulated on the latest volume of the Victoria 
County History of Warwickshire. This, the sixth volume, deals with the Knightlow Hundred, 
the largest of the divisions, and includes the central and eastern part of the county. It takes 
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its name from Knightlow Hill, almost in the centre and on the main road to the south-east of 
Coventry, where at Martinmas by ancient custom the ‘wroth-silver’ is still placed on the remains 
of the base of a medieval cross. Coventry, from very early times the largest and most important 
centre of population, has been omitted with the idea of its forming with Birmingham and the 
county town the final volume of the series. 

One notices in the list of contents of the volume that besides being editor Mr. Salzman has 
been responsible for nearly all the topographical descriptions. These, as one has come to expect, 
give a concise but sufficient description of the descent of the various manors and other matters 
of historical interest; a large proportion of the excellent architectural descriptions are by our 
Fellow, Mr. H. A. James. 

The map of the Hundred, which forms the frontispiece, clearly shows the location of the 
various parishes, though several thus indicated are not recognized today. The village of Stretton 
Baskerville in the north, for instance, practically ceased to exist after the end of the fifteenth 
century and it has been absorbed by its neighbour Burton Hastings. In the south are four little 
divisions long reckoned as part of Hodnell; these and the adjacent Upper and Lower Radbourne, 
forming a very sparsely populated area, are now all included in Ladbrooke parish. 

The map shows the parish of Stoneleigh to be by a long way the largest of the parishes in 
this part of the county; its interesting history is fully dealt with. The architectural description 
of the eighteenth-century mansion known as Stoneleigh Abbey is given in some detail. It stands 
on the site of the Cistercian abbey; the eastern range of the claustral buildings and the south 
transept of the abbey church were suffered to remain. A very helpful plan of the medieval 
structure as adapted for modern use is given. There is a reproduction of the estate map of 1597 
and one of that portion which shows the village of Stareton to a larger scale, also a photograph 
of the house and its neighbouring buildings from the air. 

The book is, of course, beautifully printed and is generously provided with illustrations. 
Very many of the pictures are from the collection of wash-drawings known as the Aylesford 
Collection in the Birmingham Reference Library which were made, apparently, between 1810 
and 1820. This is a most valuable record, as it shows the churches before the Victorian fever 
of ‘restoration’ set in, though it can be seen from some of the buildings which have not been 
much altered that the artist’s sense of proportion is often at fault. One is sorry that there are 
not so many plans of the village churches as there were in former volumes, where nearly every 
medieval church had its plan; in this volume not half are so treated. 

Puitip B. CHATWIN 


British Antiquity. By T. D. Kenprick. 845}. Pp. xi+171. London: Methuen, 1950. 
215. 


Sir Thomas Kendrick has written a book of very great interest to historians and archaeologists 
alike: with his name on the title-page, we open the book prepared for learning and wit, and 
as we read we are not disappointed. Such a combination is rare indeed in these days of the 
portentous thesis-style which deadens interest before the preface is ended, or the bright super- 
ficiality which disdains footnotes, but Sir Thomas is a scholar who has never forgotten that his 
studies are concerned with humanity. 

Essentially the book is an examination of the progress and vagaries of antiquarian thought 
in Britain from the later middle ages to the early seventeenth century, a period during which 
the foundation of all subsequent archaeological activity in this country was firmly laid. In part 
such antiquarian investigations were the result of the prevalent temper of Renaissance Europe, 
and nearer home, of the intense patriotism leading to the discovery of England as a field of 
historical and archaeological study; but before they can be examined it is necessary, as the author 
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makes it clear, to disentangle original thought on British origins from the medieval heritage 
of myth. 

en popular foundation-myth invented by Geoffrey of Monmouth in the twelfth 
century, whereby Britons were descended from Brutus the Trojan, was still enjoying an almost 
undisputed authority at the beginning of the Tudor régime, and its appeal was strengthened by 
the foundation of a Welsh dynasty—‘the British History, in other words, had suddenly proved 
to be true, and we find it not considered inappropriate to include in fanciful designs for Tudor 
Royal Arms the quarterings Brutus, Belinus, and King Arthur’, and indeed (doubtless with 
deliberate propagandist intention) Henry VII’s eldest son was christened Arthur. Any antiquary 
setting out, in Tudor England, to discuss early British history and antiquities would have to 
make up his mind at the outset whether or not to accept the British History of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and his followers, and to deny the authenticity of such a glorious and convenient 
legend would require no little independence of mind. 

Sir Thomas therefore describes in detail the actions and counter-actions, the retreats and the 
rallies, of the War of the British History, and the final triumph of the new learning over the 
medievalist view. With Geoffrey disposed of, the way was clear for original work based on 
the first-hand examination of documentary and archaeological evidence. In John Leland (though 
he accepted the British History) we have the first of the great band of English topographers, 
and Sir Thomas gives the first full-length study of this remarkable and tragic man and his 
achievement that has been made. From Leland the way is clear to Lambarde, Norden, Camden, 
Speed, and all the other great Elizabethan and Jacobean antiquaries who, with the historians 
of the same period such as Nowell, Ussher, Parker, and Spelman, were to initiate the historical 
and topographical tradition of the Restoration and later times. 

In his discussion of the new view of British antiquity taken in Elizabethan times, Sir Thomas 
makes some extremely interesting observations on the effect of the discovery of the American 
Indians on the concept of primitive man in prehistoric Europe, and demonstrates this in a series 
of entertaining plates. In these illustrations from de Bry and Speed we can see also how some 
attempt was being made to fit appropriate details from the classical writers on Britain on to 
thinly disguised, half-naked Indians. De Bry’s ‘Neighbours unto the Picts’, and the Ancient 
Britons in Speed’s Historie and Theatre carry spears with a bulbous or globular ferrule at the 
butt, clearly taken from Dio’s description of the Caledonian spears, and the long oval shields 
in John White’s and de Heere’s drawings of Ancient Britons may similarly reflect some acquain- 
tance with the Celtic type as depicted on Roman monuments. 

With Camden we enter the new world of antiquarian scholarship which, marked by successive 
editions of the Britannia, was to last into the nineteenth century; a world of first-hand observa- 
tion and record and a growing use of illustration rather than description. The antiquary was 
now beginning field-work—‘verily I have seene the tract of it over the high pitches and steepe 
descents of hills, wonderfully rising and falling,’ Camden wrote of Hadrian’s Wall, and from 
such enthusiastic original records the torch was to be handed on to Aubrey, Horsley, Stukeley, 
and Colt Hoare, to implant the tradition of field archaeology as an inalienable part of the 
British antiquarian tradition. Piccotr 


Monmouthshire Houses. A Study of Building Techniques and Smaller House-plans in the Fifteenth 
to Seventeenth Centuries. Pt. 1. Medieval Houses. By Str Cyrit Fox and Lorp Ractan. 
10 x8}. Pp. 112. Cardiff: The National Museum of Wales, 1951. 17s. 6d. 


Students of the architecture and development of the small houses in the country, especially 
those of early type, will be grateful to the authors of this full and careful record and study of 
a group from a border land, where good timber was plentiful, with no lack of stone. 
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Some 60 buildings, ranging from c. 1415 to c. 1560, are illustrated by 51 photographs and 
54 figures consisting of plans, sections, and drawings of details. 

Among many instances of deduction from careful observation is the revelation of the method 
of obtaining and using the main timbers employed in cruck construction: the suggestion that 
the small size of a complete ‘hall’ (18 ft. by 19 ft.) necessitated a service room and kitchen as 
associated free-standing structures (a custom which, the reviewer would further suggest, may 
have had its origin in the ‘prehistoric’ hut groups and be related to the similar, but more tem- 
porary, arrangement used in recent times by charcoal burners): the fact that stairs, which were 
not employed until the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, only came into use in 
the houses of cruck construction when the insertion of floors necessitated a fire-place in the end 
wall, instead of the central hearth; the stair being embodied in this new fire-place and chimney. 


‘In other words, [to quote from the book] among the lesser gentry and the yeomen in 
Monmouthshire the change-over from the smoke-filled interior of the Middle Ages to the 
comparative comfort of a smokeless room—however draughty through lack of glass in the 
windows—took place while a significant medieval social custom, that of living in a hall open 
to the roof, was still current.’ 


Another deduction is that the two-bayed hall evolved into two distinct rooms, of which one 
is ‘the equivalent both of the “cellar” in lowland medieval houses and of the “solar” above that 
useful room’. 

An interesting fact which appears is that with the development of this simple house type the 
early cruck truss became in course of time ‘no longer truly functional; it was kept in production 
mainly by the well recognized impetus of a customary formula, a familiar appearance’ and ‘the 
houses . . . have the cruck truss on the gable, visible to everybody; the framed truss inside. It 
was Clearly important when these houses were built to maintain the familiar external appearance’, 

This recognition of the human element is a useful reminder for the student of domestic 
architecture that he must always have in his mind the possibility of human vagaries affecting 
the design, together with the impossibility of calculating their results. Who, for instance, could 
make allowance for a newly built squire’s house being inhabited for a considerable number of 
years without a properly built staircase, presumably because the owner could not make up his 
mind as to its type and construction? But this did occur in a North Wales house. __ 

Gratitude is due to the National Museum of Wales for publishing this work—and also 
congratulations on having found such an admirable team to compile it. 

W. J. Hemp 


Parliament House. By Maurice Hastines, M.A., Ph.D. 84x53. Pp. 200. London: The 
Architectural Press, 1950. 125. 6d. 


This book traces the growth of Parliament in relation to the Palace of Westminster, and in 
particular to that part of the palace in which the Commons met for nearly three hundred years. 
The main thesis, argued with persuasiveness by Dr. Hastings, is that the chapel of the dissolved 
College of St. Stephen, granted in the name of the boy King Edward VI to his faithful Commons 
in 1547, had by its very structure ‘influenced the particular way in which the Commons had 
developed, and had, indeed, helped to mould the British Constitution’. 

Dr. Hastings describes in some detail the structural vicissitudes of the Chapel, from its building 
begun in 1292, its completion in 1346, its conversion to a collegiate chapel in 1348, its transfer 
to the Commons in 1547, and the makeshift adaptations made in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, its ruthless handling by James Wyatt in 1800 to provide room for 100 Irish members, 
to its destruction in 1834. He claims for it the inception of the Perpendicular style. Justly 
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dissatisfied with Mackenzie’s paper reconstruction of 1844 he gives his own version of the interior, 
showing the screen or pulpitum, the great clerestory removed at some date after Holbein’s drawing 
of 1647, and the timber vault. 

The separate meetings of the Commons, as distinct from the meetings of the full Parliament 
such as sat in Westminster Hall in 1265, began before the middle of the fourteenth century, 
though the first recorded meeting was in the chapter-house of Westminster Abbey, in 1352. 
From 1397 the Commons borrowed or hired such accommodation as the refectories of West- 
minster Abbey and (in Henry VIII’s reign) the Blackfriars. 

When they moved to their permanent house ‘they did not find an empty building as in a 
chapter house or hall to be fitted up as required, but a college chapel complete with the fittings of 
stalls, a screen, and an ante-chapel. . .. We know what they did with these fittings. They put 
the Speaker’s chair in front of the altar, and the members sat down in the stalls. .. . The return 
stalls with their backs to the screen became the “‘cross-benches’’. The ante-chapel became. . . the 
Lobby of the House of Commons.’ In effect, the two-party system derives from the furnishing of 
Edward III’s collegiate chapel. 

This can hardly be taken literally. For the reforming zeal of the Protector Somerset surely 
the first step would be to remove or cover up all traces of the chapel’s former use, including the 
canons’ stalls of the mid-fourteenth century. The chapel, thus stripped, would not be unlike the 
refectories or halls in which the Commons had been meeting. It is possible that the Speaker had 
already had his chair on the dais, that the members had already sat facing each other down the 
sides of such halls, that the screens passage had already served as a lobby with its two doors for the 
‘Ayes’ and the ‘Noes’. Yet tradition survives. Barry’s chamber echoed St. Stephen’s Chapel. 


Sir Giles Scott’s follows suit. 
G. H. CHETTLE 


Gothic Ivories of the 13th and 14th Centuries. By JosepH Natanson. Pp. 40+64 pls. London: 
Tiranti. 75. 6d. 


The subject of Gothic ivories is one bristling with difficulties. It is never easy to establish the 
provenance of such easily portable objects; even proof of ownership in the middle ages is not 
proof that the ivories were made in the country of their owner. Further, no objects were more 
skilfully forged in the nineteenth century; and though we may suppose that most of these 
forgeries have now been weeded out, their existence gives a feeling of uncertainty even to the 
experienced student. 

Mr. Natanson is conscious of these difficulties, though he belongs to a generation which has 
almost forgotten the forgeries. He does not attempt to cite the historical sources for the subject, 
though he refers to Koechlin; his account is general, though accurate and not unscholarly as far 
as it goes. The sixty-four pieces illustrated (each accompanied by a descriptive note) are well 
chosen and show the most famous pieces and the most characteristic types. 

Joan Evans 


Figure Sculpture in St. Mary's Abbey, York. By Rents Marcoust, Ph.D. Pp. 8+28 pls. 
York: The Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 1951. 45. 6d. 


The life-size figures found in the grounds of St. Mary’s Abbey in 1829 are chiefly known 
to English archaeologists through Prior and Gardner’s English Mediaeval Sculpture. The 
present monograph describes them more fully, and gives a number of admirable photographs, 
including a number of details, both of the better-known statues and the more damaged ones, 
and also of some continental parallels. The evidence as yet available makes it uncertain whether 
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they adorned the west end of the pre-Gothic Church or (as seems more probable) the door of the 
Chapter-house. Dr. Marcousé and the Yorkshire Philosophical Society are to be congratulated 
on a lucid and scholarly publication on a subject of interest to every student of English Medieval 
archaeology. 

Joan Evans 


The Choir Stalls of Lincoln Minster. By M. D. Anperson, F.S.A. Pp. 51, including 41 pls, 
The Friends of Lincoln Cathedral, 1951. 5s. 


This book is interesting not only for its own sake but also as setting an example to those 
‘Cathedral Friends’ who are apt to feel that their publications must be pitched at the level of the 
most ignorant visitor to their church. The Introduction, indeed, gives a clear sketch of the use 
of screens and stalls in the middle ages, that (without loss of accuracy) is addressed to the general 
reader; but the account of the stalls themselves and more particularly the catalogue of the 
carvings at the end are fully worthy of a Fellow of our Society. The excellent illustrations are 
for the most part drawn from the famous Smith collection recently acquired by the National 
Buildings Record and once more available for the use of students. 

Joan Evans 


English Romanesque Sculpture, 1066-1140. By Grorce Zarneckt, Ph.D. Pp. 40+82 pls. 
London: Tiranti. 7s. 6d. 


‘There has been little study of English Romanesque sculpture as a whole for a long time, 
and this book is more important than its size, price, and format would seem to indicate. The 
author will be known to Fellows for his paper on the sculptures he discovered from Reading 
Abbey, including an astonishing Romanesque Coronation of the Virgin, here reproduced as 
plate 62. The other plates include other trouvailles; and even well-known sculptures are made 
more interesting by the occasional inclusion of comparative material from France. 

The text is brief, terse, and unhackneyed. Starting with a study of capitals, Dr. Zarnecki 
proceeds to a more general study of iconography and style. His introductory essay is followed 
by a series of descriptive notes which point out the notable features of each illustration and give 
as exact a date to them as is possible. Few writers have succeeded in packing as much information 
into forty pages as has Dr. Zarnecki. 

Joan Evans 


The Sunbury Charter. By Major W. H. Tapp, M.C., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. 108. Pp. 23 
The Author: The Ivy House, Sunbury-on-Thames, [1951]. 


In the 1951 Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society Major Tapp and 
our Fellow, Dr. Draper, published briefly the results of their attempt to identify with present 
local landmarks the boundaries specified in a charter of King Edgar recording a grant of land 
made by him in 962. This is one of two interesting pre-Conquest documents relating to Sunbury- 
on-Thames preserved among the muniments at Westminster, the second being an important 
illustration of the process of vouching to warranty dating from about 968. 

The volume now before us contains Major Tapp’s amplification of these researches into the 
boundaries, accompanied by facsimiles and translations of both documents, notes, and the text of 
the second. Whatever may be said of the topographical researches, the rest of the material in this 
book does not inspire confidence. It is curious (but the authorities cited compel us to this con- 
clusion) that Major Tapp’s researches have not led him to discover that texts of both his docu- 
ments have been easily accessible almost side by side since 1893 in the third volume of Birch’s 
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Cartularium Saxonicum (nos. 1063 and 1085) and that the standard edition ‘and translation of 
the second document have been since 1939 those in Miss Robertson’s Anglo-Saxon Charters 
(no. 44). Few things could be more misguided, therefore, than Major Tapp’s reprinting from 
Earle’s Hand-Book to the Land Charters and other Saxonic Documents of Kemble’s transcript of 
the latter (made before 1857) with all its errors, when this is in fact available in other and more 
trustworthy sources and when, moreover, the reader can see for himself the imperfections of this 
text from a glance at the facsimile placed by Major Tapp immediately opposite to it. 

Unfortunately the translation printed by Major Tapp is also Kemble’s, and of the many 
problems of interpretation involved he seems to be quite unaware. There is, for instance, no 
very good ground for supposing that Ecgfrith committed suicide, the use of the word ‘team’ will 
convey nothing to most readers, and ‘with a whole tongue’ for ‘on halre tungan’ avoids the issue; 
although, presumably, the idiomatic phrase for ‘unequivocally’ it may (as Miss Robertson reminds 
us) mean ‘viva voce’. Also, Major Tapp’s conversational style and occasional lack of precise 
accuracy in phrasing will deter scholars: for example, in respect to the Edgar Charter of 962, 
he writes: “The preamble is written in Abbot’s latin [sic] and the body of the charter in old 
English’—in fact the document is a good example of a typical pre~-Conquest charter drawn up 
in Latin with boundaries in Anglo-Saxon. 

In short, such value as this volume possesses is to be sought only in its record of the attempt that 
has been made on the ground itself to identify the modern equivalents of the Anglo-Saxon 
boundaries. 

C. E. Wricut 


History of Pagham in Sussex. By Linpsay FLeminc. 3 vols. Pp. ccxlvi+-755. Printed for the 
author at the Ditchling Press, 1950. £3. 135. 6d. 


This is probably the fullest history of any non-urban parish; in 1,000 pages, with 4 maps and 
20 plates, it covers the history of Pagham from the grant of the whole to the see of Canterbury 
in the seventh century to the development of a part as Bognor in the nineteenth. The descents 
of all the manors, real and reputed, and of many tenements, are given, with much other detail 
of more human interest. Mr. Fleming, indeed, has raised such a crop of trees that it is rather 
difficult to see the wood; his industry and that of his assistant researchers has been prodigious. The 
first of many appendixes gives in full translation an important custumal of c. 1280—from a 
slightly mangled (?16th-century) copy. References are full, and the Index covers 103 pages; 
the book and its interesting plates are well produced. 

L. F. SatzMan 
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and an eighteenth-century floor-slab in Borley Church, by G. Montagu Benton; The Essex associations 
of Henry Yevele and some of his contemporaries, by F. W. Steer; Bristol and Colchester: a seventeenth- 
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century relationship, by F. R. Rogers; The Mountjoy gift to Copford, by A. D. Harrison; Fourteenth- 
century seal of Simon de Blyton, Abbot of Colchester, by M. R. Hull; The Leger book of St. John’s 
Abbey, Colchester, by J. L. Fisher; White Colne Church, by G. Montagu Benton; Some domestic 
wall-paintings of Essex, pt. 2, by G. Montagu Benton; Neolithic axe from Elsenham, by H. Collar; 
Coin of Carausius found at Thaxted, by G. Montagu Benton; Jocelin of Brakelond, by J. L. Fisher; 
The Marshalcy of the Admiralty for Essex in 1438, by G. H. Martin; MSS. sent from Colchester 
to London for illumination, 1438, by G. Montagu Benton; Ingleby’s Manor, Chadwell, by the late 
H. C. Andrews; The recovery of a lost brass at Saffron Walden, by G. Montagu Benton, G. H. S. 
Bushnell, and G. A. E. Ruck; A carved beam at Thaxted, c. 1500, by F. W. Steer; Recovery of a monu- 
mental brass at Tollesbury, by G. Montagu Benton; Barnes of Malgraves, by L. Dow; An Elizabethan 
school book, by R. R. Lewis; Arms of Coys and Warren, by C. Evans; Essex painter-stainers, by M. M. 
Emmison; Sir Christopher Wren and Burnham, by G. Montagu Benton; Parish book of St. Mary’s 
Church, Colchester, by G. O. Rickword; Oak effigy, Little Horkesley Church, by G. Montagu 


Benton. 


ESSEX REVIEW, vol. 60, no. 239:—Colonel Fitch of the 83rd, by G. O. Rickword; “The Mercury of 


Peace, the Mars of War’, commentaries by M. Barrington; Excavations at Culver Street, Colchester, 
by L. H. Grant; Essex prepares for invasion 1796-1805, by J. L. Cranmer-Byng; The Arkesden 
heraldic manuscript, by F. W. Steer; The Hockerill Highway Trust, by F. H. Maud; The five seven- 
teenth-century vicars of Felsted, by M. Craze. 

Vol. 60, no. 240:—“The Mercury of Peace, the Mars of War’, commentaries by M. Barrington; A 
visit to the Clock House at North Weald, by J. Gilbey; Essex prepares for Invasion, 1796-1805, by J. L. 
Cranmer-Byng; Gunfleet—haven, anchorage and sand, by A. R. Solly; An account of the Jacobite risings 
of 1715 and 1745, by R. S. Adams; The Thurstons of Colchester, by C. Partridge. 


TRANS. HALIFAX ANT. SOC., 1950:—Crossleys of Dean Clough, by R. Bretton; Deanhead, by J. H. 


Priestley; Holly House, Ward’s End, by W. B. Trigg; The subscribers to Watson’s ‘Halifax’, by T. W. 
Hanson; Warp-stretching and hand-loom weaving, by J. Longbottom; Upper and Lower Woodhouse, 
Rastrick, by H. T. Clay; Extracts from Miss Lister’s diary, by M. E. Kendall; Fold Farm, Illingworth, 
by A. Senior; The Ogden family of clockmakers, by G. Dent. 


TRANS. LANCS. AND CHESHIRE ANT. SOC., vol. 61, 1949:—The early metal trades and the 


beginnings of engineering in Lancashire, by G. H. Tupling; The birthplace of the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary, by F. S. Stancliffe; The early history of the Parish of Mitton, by J. McNulty; Cheshire bells, 
pt. 2, by J. W. Clarke; The pre-Reformation effigies of Cheshire, pt. 2, by C. Blair; The Cheshire activi- 
ties of Matthew Bourlton and James Watt of Soho, near Birmingham, 1776-1817, by W. H. Chaloner; 
Assessed taxation in Ashton-upon-Mersey in 1820-1, by E. Ogden and G. H. Tupling. 


TRANS. HIST. SOC. LANCS. AND CHESHIRE, vol. 101:—Rural settlement in Cheshire: some 


problems of origin and classification, by D. Sylvester; Trespasses in the forest of Wirral in 1351, by W. F. 
Irvine; The Abbot and convent of Merevale 2. the Rector of Halsall: a tutorial appeal in the fourteenth 
century before the Court of Arches, by R. W. Hunt; A French armorial ivory of the fourteenth century, 
by P. Nelson; The Warwick signet ring, by P. Nelson; Some Stanley heraldic glass from Worden Hall, 
Lancashire, by F. A. Bailey; The foundation and financing of Upholland Grammar School, by J. J. 
Bagley; The chapels of the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. John at High Legh, Cheshire, with some 
account of the Cornwall-Legh and Egerton Leigh families, by R. Richards; Michael Hughes of Sutton: 
the influence of Welsh copper on Lancashire business, 1780-1815, by J. R. Harris. 

Vol. 102:—Excavations of the Castle Ditch, Eddisbury, 1935-8, by W. J. Varley; The head port of 
Chester; and Liverpool, its creek and member, by R. C. Jarvis; The official attitude towards the sick 
poor in seventeenth-century Lancashire, by A. Fessler; The lesser chapels of Cheshire, by R. Richards; 
Robert Adam (1728-1792) architect, and Woolton Hall, Liverpool, by S. A. Harris. 


TRANS. LEICS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 27, 1951:—Leicester in 1525, by D. Charman; The making of 


clocks and watches in Leicestershire and Rutland, by J. A. Daniell; The making of the Leicestershire 
Canals 1766-1814, by A. T. Patterson; The 1801 crop returns: geographical distributions, by H. C. K. 
Henderson. 
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JOURN. LONDON SOCIETY, no. 311, Dec. 1951:—The ancient buildings of the London Charter- 
house, by Lord Mottistone. 


TRANS. NEWBURY DIST. FIELD CLUB, vol. 9, nos. 2-4:—Lynchets: their origins and purpose, 
by C. S. Orwin; Saxon and Norman architecture, by E. G. Kaines-Thomas; The Newbury Weavers’ 
Guild, by V. Roskill. 


PROC. S. A. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, sth ser., vol. 1, no. 1:—A seal from North Tynedale, by 
C. H. Hunter Blair; The cross of Heavenfield, by F. C. Westgarth; The Society’s Grey papers; abstract 
by E. Miller; Statistics of lead ore production in 1802-1806, contributed by Sir W. W. Gibson; Notes 
on Edlingham Parish Register, by E. Miller. 


NORTHANTS. PAST AND PRESENT, vol. 1, no. 4:—The affair of Grafton Underwood Feast, by 
Sir G. Isham; The Northamptonshire joint records scheme, by E. F. Jacob; The ancestry of village 
crosses, by M. Deanesly; Cromwell’s Master of the Horse, by M. Urwick Smith; Inclosure of open fields 
in Northamptonshire, by Rev. J. Tyley, trans. by D. Halton. 


OXONIENSIA, vol. 14, 1949:—Bronzes from Woodeaton, Oxon., by J. R. Kirk; Radcot Bridge and 
Newbridge, by M. R. Toynbee; Oxford coin-collectors of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by 
the late J. G. Milne; William Byrd, stonecutter and mason, by J. C. Cole. 


PROC. SOMERSET. ARCH. AND N. H. SOC., vol. 95:—Somerset from a South Wales viewpoint, 
by Sir C. Fox; Decorated medieval tiles from Taunton, by A. D. Hallam; Aspects of Poor Law admin- 
istration, seventeenth to nineteenth centuries, from Trull overseers’ accounts, by I. Fitzroy Jones; 
Roman burial and other remains at Wickhouse Farm, Saltford, Keynsham Manor Estate, by F. W. 
Jefferies; Notes on some Somerset place-names, by A. G. C. Turner; Monumental brasses in Somerset 
(part 19), by A. B. Connor; Coinage from Ham Hill in the County Museum, Taunton, by W. A. Seaby. 


PROC. SUFFOLK INS. ARCH., vol. 25, pt. 2:—Framlingham Castle and Bigod, 1154-1216; by R. A. 
Brown; Three Suffolk figures: Thomas Wolsey; Stephen Gardiner; Nicholas Bacon, by G. S$. Thomson; 
Kessingland and Walberswick church towers, by Rev. C. Chitty; The Ipswich Charity Schools of Grey 
Coat Boys and Blue Coat Girls, 1709-1809, by H. Stone; The Rectors of Martlesham, by H. R. Ling- 
wood; A medieval tablet-woven braid from a buckle found at Felixstowe, by G. M. Crowfoot; Recent 
archaeological field work in Suffolk, by G. Maynard. 


WILTS. ARCH. AND N. H. MAG., vol. 54, no. 194:—Some Wiltshire fonts, Part II, by A. G. R. 
Buck; The Battle of Meretune, 1871, by E. H. L. Poole. 

Vol. 54, no. 195:—The excavation of Iron Age villages on Boscombe Down West, by K. M. Richard- 
son; Chartism in Wiltshire, by R. B. Pugh; Salisbury companies and their ordinances, with particular 
reference to the woodworking crafts, by G. J. Eltringham; Some Wiltshire fonts, pt. 3, by A. G. Randle 
Buck; Bradford-on-Avon: The Saxon boundaries in Ethelred’s Charter of 1oo1 a.p., by J. H. P. 
Pafford. 


TRANS. WOOLHOPE N. F. C., vol. 33, pt. 2:—Notes of Bronze Age settlements on Abbey Farm, 
Craswall, by R. S. Gavin Robinson; An early nineteenth-century survey of Madley, by P. Morgan; 
Excavations at Sutton Walls Camp, Herefordshire, 1948-1950, by K. Kenyon; The Steward’s accounts 
of John, first viscount Scudamore, for 1632, transcribed with notes by F. C. Morgan; A collection of 
Romano-British pottery, glass, and objects from Kenchester, Herefordshire, by H. Walton; Friendly 
societies in Herefordshire: additional notes, by F. C. Morgan; Will of Richard Kyrle, vicar of Foy, 
1596-1605; Inquisition concerning the ‘misimployment of lands, goods and stock’ bequeathed by John 
Abrahall by will dated 5th February 1940. 


TRANS. WORCS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 27:—St. Alban’s Church, Worcester, by W. R. Buchanan-Dunlop; 
Worcestershire in the acreage returns for 1801, by K. G. Davies and G. E. Fussell; The distribution 
of pre-historic remains in the Worcester—Malvern area, by A. R. Bowen; The formation of the Wor- 
cestershire Record Office, by E. H. Sargeant; Worcestershire records IV: The Stour Valley iron industry 
in the late seventeenth century, by B. L. C. Johnson; Inventories of Worcestershire church goods, 1552, 
by the late H. B. Walters; St. Andrew’s Church, Worcester: unrecorded memorials, by W. R. Buchanan- 
Dunlop. 
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TRANS. GEORGIAN SOC. E. YORKS, vol. 3, pt. 1:—Georgian restorations at Beverley Minster, 
1715-1740, by R. H. Whiteing; The Old Hall, Hedon, by C. Barnby; Hullbank House, by R. A. 
Alec-Smith; Woodhall, by R. A. Alec-Smith. 


TRANS. ANGLESEY ANT. SOC. AND F. C., 1951:—Medieval settlement in Anglesey, by T. Jones 
Pierce; ‘Wyrion Eden’, by G. Roberts; Letters of the Rev. Thomas Ellis of Holyhead. Introduction by 
E. Gwynne Jones. 


ARCH. CAMB., vol. 51, pt. 1:—Contributions to a field archaeology of Pembrokeshire: 1. The archaeo- 
logy of Skomer Island, by W. F. Grimes; The Gaer in Cwmdu: a postscript, by H. J. Randall; Sein- 
henyd, Ystunmllwynarth and Ynysgynwraid: some place-names and folklore in Wales, by C. A. Seyler; 
Early settlements in Caernarvonshire, by W. E. Griffiths; A medieval limekiln at Ogmore Castle, 
Glamorgan, by O. E. Craster. 


TRANS. CAERNARVON. HIST. SOC., vol. 2:—Armorial bearings of the Caernarvonshire County 
Council, by H. E. Tomlinson; The church of Saint Hywyn, Aberdaron, by W. J. Elliss; Caernar- 
vonshire and the Restoration—four letters, by A. H. Dodd; Eighteenth-century Caernarvon, by 
K. Evans. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 14, pt. 2:—The episcopal registers of St. David’s 1554— 
65 (cont.), by G. Williams; Current work in Welsh archaeology: Merionethshire cairns and barrows in 
Llandrillo and neighbouring parishes, by W. J. Hemp; Excavations and discoveries, by H. N. Savory; 
Note on the site of the Roman legionary fortress at Caerleon (Mon.), by V. E. Nash-Williams. 


TRANS. RADNORSHIRE SOC., vol. 21, 1951:—A royal journey through Herefordshire and Radnor- 
shire in 1645, by M. R. Toynbee; Notes on Glascwm, by W. H. Howse; Radnorshire wills in the Prero- 
gative Court of Canterbury, transcript by E. J. L. Cole; Pilleth, Nant-y-Groes, and Monaughty, by Sir 
J. A. Bradney; Presteigne in Domesday, by W. H. Howse; The Giant’s Graves, by T. Thornley Jones; 
Aberdw Castle, by E. J. L. Cole; The rise and spread of nonconformity in Radnorshire, by W. H. 


Howse. 


P.S.A. SCOT., vol. 83:—Braidwood Fort, Midlothian: the exploration of two huts, by R. B. K. Stevenson; 
Notes on some brochs and forts visited in 1949, by A. Graham; Textiles from a Viking grave at Kildonan, 
Isle of Eigg, by G. M. Crowfoot; The Roman fort at Whitemoss, Renfrewshire, by K. A. Steer; Cairnbulg 
Castle, Aberdeenshire, by W. Douglas Simpson; The Iron Age settlement at Hayhope Knowe, Rox- 
burghshire: excavations, 1949, by C. M. Piggott; Dun Lagaidh and four other prehistoric monuments 
near Ullapool, Ross and Cromarty, by C. S. 'T. Calder and K. A. Steer; A Stone Age site at Woodend 
Loch, near Coatbridge, by J. M. Davidson, J. Phemister, and A. D. Lacaille; Ancient fish-traps or yairs 
in Scotland, by T. D. Bathgate; The excavation of three Neolithic chambered tombs in Galloway, 1949, 
by S. Piggott and 'T. G. E. Powell; Quarry to abbey: an ancient Fife route, by R. F. Smith and the late 
Rev. N. M. Johnson; The Roman forts at Carriden and Brownhart Law, by J. K. St. Joseph; The Deil’s 
Dyke in Galloway, by A. Graham; The nuclear fort of Dalmahoy, Midlothian, and other Dark Age 
capitals, by R. B. K. Stevenson; An old road in the Lammermuirs, by A. Graham; Bronze Age graves at 
Patrickholm Sand Quarry, Larkhall, Lanarkshire, by J. H. Maxwell; Report on Bronze Age cist at 
Redden Farm, Sprouston, and notes on one at Floors Home Farm, near Kelso, Roxburghshire, by C. S. T. 
Calder and R. W. Feachem; Burials at Brackmont Mill and Brackmont Farm, Leuchars, by L. Spence; 
Cairn on Stockie Muir, near Glasgow, by P. Gouldesbrough; Short Cist at Durie, Scoonie, Fife, by 
R. L. Christie; Pottery from Westerwick, Shetland, by P. Moar; Urn burial near Lyne, by R. B. K. 
Stevenson; Excavations at Dunan na Nighean, Colonsay, by C. M. Piggott; Excavations at Broch of 
Tappoch, Tor Wood, Stirlingshire, by D. M. Hunter; A beaker burial in the Black Isle, by R. B. K. 
Stevenson; Notes of archaeological remains found in Orkney, by H. Marwick. 


HIST. BERWICK N. C., vol. 32, pt. 1:—The freemen of Alnwick, by R. Middlemas; The Wardens of 
Roxburgh Castle, by C. H. Hunter Blair; Report on a Bronze Age grave discovered on Cumledge 
Estate, near Duns, by C. S. T. Calder; Note on Iron Age pottery from Bunkle Edge, by K. A. Steer; 
Note on three sculptured rocks in north Northumberland, by Sir W. Aitchison. 
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TRANS. HAWICK ARCH. SOC. 1950:—Ringwood, by G. Watson; The passing of the church and 
churchyard of Hassendean, by E. Barton; An energetic Hawick Bailie, by G. Watson; A register of 
monumental inscriptions in Heritors’ area, Wellogate Cemetery, Hawick, by the late J. H. Haining. 


MEMOIRS AMERICAN ACAD. IN ROME, vol. 20:—Cosa I, history and topography, by F. E. Brown; 
Additional Asiatic sarcophagi, by M. Lawrence. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH., vol. 55, no. 3:—The origin of ostracism, by A. E. Raubitschek; Notes 
on Olynthus and Selinus, by R. E. Wycherley; Second century B.c. rose madder from Corinth and Athens, 
by M. Farnsworth; Some observations on the Consular Fasti in the Early Empire, by F. W. Adams; 
The ‘Brigatus’, by L. H. Neatby. 


ART BULLETIN, vol. 33, no. 2:—Notes on Horyiiji and the sculpture of the ‘Suikd Period’, by A. C, 
Soper; Latrobe and Old West at Dickinson College, by P. F. Norton. 
Vol. 33, no. 3:—The Flabellum of Hohenbourg, by R. B. Green; The transept portals of Chartres 
Cathedral: the date of their construction according to archaeological data, by L. Grodecki. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 10, no. 3:—The strikes in Ramses III’s twenty-ninth year, 
by W. F. Edgerton; The hunting of Ba‘al: fratricide and atonement in the mythology of Ras Shamra, 
by J. Gray; Inscriptions from the Palace of Amenhotep III, by W. C. Hayes; Tuppu and the date of 
Hammurabi, by M.B. Rowton; L’Egée et l’Orient au deuxiéme millénaire av. J.-C., par J. Vercoutter. 

Vol. 10, no. 4:—A gold pectoral from Napata, by L. Keimer; The pronominal suffixes of the third 
person singular in Phoenician, by F. M. Cross, Jr., and D. N. Freedman; Inscriptions from the Palace of 
Amenhotep III, by W. C. Hayes; Pretonic vowels in Hebrew, by F. R. Blake; A demotic astrological 
text, by G. R. Hughes; Two Hebrew ostraca from Tell Qasile, by B. Maisler; The Empire of the 
Saléugids of Asia Minor, by I. M. Sayar. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. AND GENERAL REGISTER, July 1951:—Some notes on Block Islanders 
of the seventeenth century, by G. A. Moriarty; The Royal Stuarts in America: part II, by S. H. Lee 
Washington; Harrises in Boston before 1700 (comt.), by R. B. Jones; Who was the first wife of Thomas 
Spencer of Hartford, Conn.? by W. C. Clark; Vital records of Brooksville, Hancock County, Maine 
(cont.), by Mrs. W. M. Bush; Church records of West Yarmouth, Mass. (cont..), by W. G. Davis; From 
the records of Constant Hart, of Tiverton, R.I., by I. Hart and S. P. Hart. 

Oct. 1951:—Harrises of Boston before 1700 (cont.), by R. B. Jones; Some notes on eighteenth- 
century Block Island, by G. A. Moriarty; Vital records of Brooksville, Hancock County, Maine (cozt.), 
by Mrs. W. M. Bush; Part of Hancock County, Maine, in 1800 (concluded), by W. G. Davis; The 
early Giffards, by G. A. Moriarty; Cemeteries in the Chichester, N.H., area, bon J. P. Bill; Perez 
Hopkins and children, by R. Z. Hopkins; Church records of West Yarmouth, Mass., copied by F. C. 
Howes. 


SPECULUM, vol. 26, no. 3:—The fourteenth-century madrigal: its form and content, by W. T. 
Marrocco; Medieval law in The Tale of Gamelyn, by E. F. Shannon; The Augustinian interpretation 
of Chaucer’s Pardoner, by A. L. Kellogg; A further note on ‘Pilates Voys’, by L. Ellinwood. 

Vol. 26, no. 4:—A day’s journey in Medieval France, by M. N. Boyer; An illustration to the De 
Sacramentis of St. Thomas Aquinas, by F. G. Godwin; The twelfth century—Renaissance or proto- 
Renaissance?, by E. M. Sanford; Notes on the Auchinleck MS., by A. J. Bliss; The idea of a twelfth- 
century Renaissance, by U. T. Holmes; Further incipits of medieval scientific writings in Latin, by L. 
Thorndike. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA AUSTRIACA, Heft 8: — Die Holzkohlenreste von den Feuerstellen der Repolust- 
héhle, von E. Hofmann; Die Repolusthéhle bei Peggau (Steiermark) und ihre eiszeitlichen Bewohner, 
von M. Mottl; Bemerkungen zum Begriff ‘Ur-(Proto-)Aurignacien’, von R. Pittioni; Archaologische 
Zeitbestimmung durch radioaktiven Kohlenstoff, von F. E. Zeuner. 


CARINTHIA I, Heft 1-3, 1952:— Zur Kultur und Kunst der Kelten, von H. Kenner; Zeugnisse der 
Taurisker in Karnten, von H. Miller-Karpe; Zur Frage der keltischen Oppida, von H. Vetters. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tome 69, fasc. 3-4: — La légende de S. Denys I’Aréopagite. Sa genése 
et son premier témoin, par R. J. Loenertz; Manuscrits grecs 4 Messine et 4 Palerme, par F. Halkin; 


! 
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Un calendrier franco-hispanique de la fin du XIIe siécle, par B. de Gaiffier; Les Vies de S. Finbarr 
de Cork, de S. Finbarr d’Ecosse et de S$. Mac Cuilinn de Lusk, par P. Grosjean; Le lieu de naissance 
de Ste Renelde d’aprés sa Vita, par M. Coens; Publications récentes de textes hagiographiques grecs. 
IV, par F. Halkin. 


BULL. DES MUSEES ROYAUX D’ART ET D’HISTOIRE, 4° sér., nos. 1-6: — Notes au sujet 
des intérieurs et des meubles gothiques de chez nous, par Comte J. de Borchgrave d’Altena; Relief de 
Sennachérib, par G. Goossens; Poteries de la civilisation de Seine-Oise-Marne en Belgique, par M.-E. 
Marien; Remarques nouvelles au sujet du chandelier pascal de Abbaye de Postel, par J. Squilbeck. 


ARCHAEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, III, 1951:—(Short summaries in French) Tombeau dans la 


premiére église du Chateau de Prague, par I. Borkovsky; Recherches de la station mésolithique de 
Razice en 1950, par M. Mazdlek; Cabane mésolithique de TaSovice en Bohéme occidentale, F. Prodek; 
Bourgwall slave 4 JeniSov-TaSovice prés de Karlovy Vary en Bohéme occidentale, par A. Knor; Nouvelles 
trouvailles de la civilisation 4 vases campaniformes en Moravie, par L. Hajek; Bourgwall nommé 
Palliardi sur la Zeletavka en Moravie, par V. Vildomec; Nécropole de lage du bronze ancien prés de 
Hole%ov, par B. Struhala; Crane a trépanation double de Prague-Smichov, par B. Novotny; Sépulture 
4 incinération datée de Hallstatt-La Téne 4 Nezdfev prés de Blatn4, Bohéme méridionale par J. Filip; 
Sépultures de l’époque des provinces romaines trouvées prés de Mikulov en Moravie, par J. Rihovsky; 
Nouvelles fouilles de Klugov en 1950, par J. Kudrndé; Bourgwall slave prés de ZabruSany, art. de 
Duchcov, Bohéme, par Z. Vata; Fouilles de la nécropole slave-anciennea Kral’ovsky Chlmec en Slovaquie, 
par J. Pastor; Nouveau fragment de terra sigillata signé par Reginus, par R. M. Pernitka. 

III, 1951, fasc. 2—3:—-(Short summaries in French) Neécropole slave-ancienne 4 tumuli 4 P¥itluky 
en Moravie, par J. Poulik; Cimetiére prés de ’hippodrome royal au chateau de Prague, par I. Borkovsky; 
Porte double au bourgwall de Koufim, par M. Solle; La grotte M. Kfiz dans le Karst morave, par B. 
Klima; Habitat néolithique 4 Lobeé en Bohéme, par V. Spurny; Exploration des stations néolithiques 
dans la région de Znojmo, Moravie méridionale, par J. Neustupny; Cimetiére ouniétitzien prés de 
Bed¥ichovice en Moravie, par J. Kral; Une trouvaille de bronzes au Zitny ostrov en Slovaquie, par L’. 
Kraskovskd ; Squelettes appartenant au peuple du groupe vélaticien trouvés au-dessous du vallum a Blugina, 
lieu dit Cezavy, par K. Tihelka; Dépét de bronzes de Maly Hore en Slovaquie orientale, par J. Pastor; 
Nouvelles trouvailles celtiques en Slovaquie, par A. Totik; Fouilles de Caka en Slovaquie, par A. 
Totik; Tombe romaine 4 Rusovce, Slovaquie, par L’. Kraskovsk4; Deux habitats 4 Zdice; Bohéme, par 
J. Malitky; Recherches 4 Devin, prés Bratislava, en 1950, par J. Dekan; Sépultures de l’époque des 
grandes invasions 4 Sokolnice, Moravie, par J. Rihovsky; Recherches a Nitra, Slovaquie, par A. Tocik 
et P. Caplovit; Armement cavalier incrusté de Staré Mésto en Moravie, par V. Hruby; Les Slaves en 
Bohéme occidentale, par J. Kudrndt; Recherches au bourgwall de Libice en 1950, par R. Turek; 
Bourgwall slave prés de NalZovice, par L. Hordkovd-Jansov4. 


AARBOGER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED OG HISTORIE, 1950: — Problemet om nordboer 
i Nordamerika for Columbus, af J. Brondsted; Den gruberkeramiske kultur i Danmark, af C. J. Becker. 


ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA, vol. 20:— Hafted neolithic celts — II. With observations on a new funnel- 
beaker type from Zealand, by C. J. Becker; Eberzier von Monceau-le-Neuf. Ein Beitrag zur Entstehung 
der vélkerwanderungszeitlichen Eberhelme, von J. Werner; The first bronze vases to be made in Central 
Europe, by V. Gordon Childe; An Irish bronze cauldron found in Jutland, by C. J. Becker. 

Vol. 21: — Die Altesten steinzeitlichen Funde aus Finnland, von A. Ayrapaa; Die Schwerter von 
Imola, Herbrechtingen und Endrebacke. Studien zu mitteleuropaischen und skandinavischen Metall- 
arbeiten aus der ersten Hilfte des 7. Jahrhunderts, von J. Werner; When did Late La Téne begin? A 
study of the basis of current absolute dating, by C.-A. Moberg; Viking Age cremation graves in Denmark. 
A survey, by T. Ramskou; Recently acquired Iranian antiquities in the Danish National Museum, by 
M.-L. Buhl; True vaults and domes in Egyptian architecture of the Early Kingdom, by H. Larsen; 
Ein Griberfeld der jiingeren Eisenzeit auf Fiinen, von E. Albrectsen; New finds of Mesolithic art in 
Scania, by C. A. Althin. 


FINSKA FORNMINNESFORENINGENS TIDSKRIFT, 49:— Die spatmittelalterliche Steinskulptur 
in Estland und Lettland, von A. Tuulse; Der Altarschrein von Somero, von R. Pylkkanen; Nagra 
sydfinska stenkyrkor, von E. Kartano. 
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FINKST MUSEUM, 58, 1951:—Ein uniker Schiefergegenstand, von A. Ayrapaa; Die Kirche von 
Pedersére im Mittelalter, von C. J. Gardberg; Alte Grenzzeichen zwischen Schweden-Finnland und 
Russland, von T. I. Itkonen; Hufeisenférmige Fibeln in der Wikingerzeit Finnlands, von E. Kivikoski, 


SUOMEN MUSEO, Wiii, 1951:— Eine erneuerte pollenanalytische Datierung des mesolithischen 
Netzfundes von Antrea auf der Karelischen Landenge, von M. Sauramo; Ein paar randbeschlagene 
Schilde aus Finnland, von H. Salmo; Zwei eisenzeitliche Grabhiigel von Hameenlinna, von O. Keskitalo. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 55, no. 3-4:— Préhistoire du Nord-Ouest de l'Europe a la fin des temps 
glaciaires, par A. Rust; Le Paléolithique du Harrar, par H. Breuil, P. Teilhard de Chardin et P. Wernert; 
La mandibule humaine fossile de la grotte du Porc-Epic, prés Diré-Daoua (Abyssinie), par H. V. Vallois; 
Application du test de la fluorine aux cranes de Fontéchevade (Charente), par K. P. Oakley et C. Randall 
Hoskins; L’ours des cavernes et les paléolithiques, par F.-Ed. Koby. 


REVUE ARCH. DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST, tome 2, fasc. 2: — Od en est l’étude de la civilisa- 
tion des champs d’urnes en France, principalement dans l'Est? par R. Louis et W. Kimmig; ‘Rota 
Flammis circumsepta’. A propos du symbole de la roue dans la religion gauloise, par J.-J. Hatt; Voies 


romaines autour de Lyon. Les trois étapes marquées du nombre XVI dans la Table de Peutinger, par A. 
Audin. 


BULL. MONUMENTAL, tome 109, 2° fasc.:—Le style et ’age du clocher de Saint-André-le-Bas 4 
Vienne. Les étapes de la restauration de la nef, par J. Vallery-Radot; Les statues d’apétres de la Sainte 
Chapelle conservées au Musée de Cluny, par F. Salet. 


RECUEIL DES NOTICES ET MEMOIRES DE LA SOC. ARCH. DU DEPT. DE CONSTAN- 
TINE, vol. 67:—Le ‘Bellum Jugurthinum’ de Salluste et le probléme de Cirta, par A. Berthier, J. 
Juillet et Abbé R. Charlier; Les monnaies vandales d’Afrique. Découvertes de Bou-Lilate et du Hamma, 
par M. Troussel; Note sur une inscription trouvée 4 Constantine, par A. Berthier. 


HESPERIS, tome 36:— Restes humains fossiles du Maroc, par A. Ruhlmann; Quelques observations sur 
Pintérét du voyage d’Ibn Jubayr pour histoire de la navigation en Méditerranée du XII¢ s., par A. 
Gateau; Sur le minbar de la Kutubiya de Marrakech, par J. Sauvaget; Note sur de nouveaux documents 
de céramique marocaine découverts 4 Marrakech, par G. Deverdun et M. Rouch. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. ACAD. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE LA MORINIE, tome 17, fasc. 328: — Ermites 
et ermitages au diocése de Saint-Omer, par P. Doyére; Vicecomes et Vicecomitatus en Artois aux 11° 
et 12e siécles, par P. Feuchére; La maniére de faire la Neuvaine de Saint Hubert, par G. Coolen. 

Tome 17, fasc. 327:—-La Gaule chrétienne au VIE siécle, par M. le ch. Coolen; Les Marais de 
Saint-Omer, par M. le ch. Coolen. 


BULL. TRIM. DE LA SOC. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE PICARDIE, 1950, 4° trimestre: — Compte 
rendu des trouvailles faites 4 Amiens et dans le département de la Somme en 1950, par F. Vaselle; 
Etudes sur les vitraux de Picardie (suite), par P. Hainsselin. 

1951, 1 trimestre: — Joseph Estienne, par C. Brunel; Le trésor monétaire gallo-romain du Hamel- 
Bouzancourt, par J. Heurgon; Les Associations permanentes d’acteurs en Picardie au moyen ge, par 
P. Sadron; Nouvelles recherches dans le vocabulaire Picard, par R. Emrik; Psautiers de Corbie, par | 
Helio; Etudes sur les vitraux de Picardie (suite), par P. Hainsselin et G.-R. Canton; Chronique des 
souterrains (suite), par F. Vasselle. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 48, nos. 3-4: — Une industrie épipaléo- 
lithique 4 Evreux, par F. Bordes et P. Fitte; Un exemple de permanence de l’habitat: Puydivert (com- 
mune du Bourdeix), par C. Barriére; Les Stations préhistoriques de Cramans (Jura), par M. Dayet; 
Essai d’interprétation des signes sculptés de la Table des Marchands (Locmariaquer, Morbihan), par 
L. Coutier; La station de microlithes de Bir-el-Adal dans le Sud-Constantinois, par J. Morel et J. Bobo; 
Deux ceuvres d’art inédites de la grotte de la Vache (Ariége), par R. Robert; Sur une figuration animale 
de l’époque de la Téne 4 ’oppidum Sainte-Geneviéve, Essey-lés-Nancy (Meurthe-et-Moselle), par G. 
Steinbach; Les industries proto-magdaléniennes, par A. Cheynier. 

Tome 48, nos. 5-6: — Note sur une pointe en schiste poli et taillé provenant du Tchad, par G. de 
Beauchéne; Poids 4 péche néolithiques, par L.-R. Nougier; L’ancien culte des eaux en Sardaigne, par 
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G. Marongiu; La densité du peuplement néolithique, par Dr. Riquet; Particularités anatomiques de 
quelques ossements humains de Age du Bronze, par H. Derville et R. Pierron; Procédés campigniens 
de débitage 4 Aix (Rhéne), par J. A. Combier; Etude de l’outillage lithique récolté au Tchad par la 
Mission Logone-Lac Fitri (1947-8), par G. de Beauchéne; La Baume-Bonne, Quinson (Basses-Alpes), 

B. et B. Bottet; Sur un vase campaniforme (Glockenbecher) des environs de Mantes (Seine-et-Oise), 
par G. Gaudron; Souvenirs sur le Prince Albert de Monaco et son ceuvre préhistorique, par l’Abbé H. 
Breuil. 

Tome 48, nos. 7-8 :— Polissoirs 4 main de I’ Indre-et-Loire, par G. Cordier; Hamecons néolithiques, par 
L.-R. Nougier et R. Robert; L’état présent des fouilles 4 la grotte moustérienne de la Cotte de Saint- 
Brelade a Jersey, par C. Burdo; Les formations quaternaires du déme de Remollon et des environs du 
confluent Durance-Ubaye, par J. J. Blanc; Idoles paléolithiques de ’Etre Androgyne, par L. F. Zotz; 
L’Homo Sapiens et son ascendance, par G. Pottier; A propos des nucléi fusiformes, par G. Cordier; 
A propos du bimillénaire de Paris, par E. Gilbert; Survivance actuelles en Céte d’ Ivoire d’un emmanche- 
ment par des lianes, par R. Schnell; Un racloir moustérien exceptionnel, par Dr. Pradel; ‘Les palets 
de Gargantua’ (Dolmen), commune de Charnizay (Indre-et-Loire), par G. Cordier; La lamelle 
magdalénienne a dos rabattu et son utilisation, par J. Verheyleweghen; Suggestion au réglement sur les 
fouilles, par J.-L. Baudet; Contribution a l’inventaire des camps anciens du département de la Mayenne: 
Un camp inédit 4 Chalons du-Maine (arr. de Laval), par G. Hubert; Un gisement a industries paléo- 
lithiques 4 dos rabattu 4 Saint-Chamas (Bouches-du-Rhéne), par P. Lafran; L’oppidum de Sendougne, 
par C. Barriére; Gisement magdalénien des grottes de Jaurias, par R. Cousté. 


JOURN. R. SOC. ANTIQ. IRELAND, vol. 81, pt. 1:—The organization of Anglo-Irish agriculture in 


the Middle Ages, by J. Otway-Ruthven; St. Patrick’s Cross, Cashel, Co. Tipperary. An enquiry into 
its original form, by H. G. Leask; A Neolithic burial from Martinstown, Kiltale, Co. Meath, by P. J. 
Hartnett; Old church plate of Kilkenny City, by R. W. Jackson; Further 18th-century Dublin tapestries, 
by A. K. Longfield; A preliminary note on some of the nomenclature on the map of SE. Ulster bound 
up with the maps of the escheated counties, 1610, by S. O. Ceallaigh; The cross of Muiredach, Monaster- 
boice, by J. Hunt; Bronze Age burial at Bunnamayne, Co. Donegal, by J. C.'T. MacDonach and P. J. 
Hartnett; Palaeobotany and the Bronze Age, by H. Hencken; New monuments from Inishkea North, 
Co. Mayo, by F. Henry. 


JOURN. CORK HIST. AND ARCH. SOC., vol. 56, no. 183:—Our Lady of Graces of Youghal, by 


U. G. Flanagan; A bishop of the MacCarthys, by T. J. Walsh; Some soil problems in archaeological 
excavation, by M. J. O’Kelly. 


COUNTY LOUTH ARCH. JOURN,., vol. 12, no. 2:—Clinton records, by T. G. F. Paterson; Town- 


land Survey of County Louth, by D. Maclvor; Printing on linen and cotton at Richardstown, Co. Louth, 
and at Mosney, in the eighteenth century, by A. K. Longfield (Mrs. H. G. Leask); The Anglesey 
estate in Louth, Down and Galway, 1810-1856; by D. Maclvor; The Tara brooch: Where was it 
found? by H. A. Wheeler; The burning of Wildgoose Lodge, by T. G. F. Paterson; Painting of the 
‘Bathe’ House, Drogheda; Tiles from old Dominican Friary, Drogheda. 


BADISCHE FUNDBERICHTE, Jahrgang 18, 1948—50:— Jungsteinzeitliche Keramik von Ober- 


grombach, Ldkrs. Bruchsal, und ihre Stellung im siidwestdeutschen Neolithikum, von A. Stroh; Zur 
Frage der Réssener Kultur am siidlichen Oberrhein, von W. Kimmig; Ein schnurkeramischer Fund 
von Leiselheim, Ldkrs. Freiburg, von W. Kimmig; Eine klassizistische Fortuna-Terrakotte aus Murg, 
Ldkrs. Sackingen, von R. Nierhaus; Der Entdecker des Schlagkegels am Feuerstein, von R. Lais; 
Neufunde der friihen Urnenfelderzeit aus Baden, von W. Kimmig; Ein frinkischer Triens von Rheins- 
heim, Ldkrs. Bruchsal, von F. Wieland; Die Alamannengraber von Freiburg, Stadtteil St. Georgen, 
von H. Stoll; Zur Besiedlung im Karstgebiet nérdlich Pforzheim, von A. Dauber; Eine Dorfanlage des 
98 Mittelalters bei Merdingen, Ldkrs. Freiburg, von F. Garscha, K. Hammel, W. Kimmig, E. 
hmid. 


= 
BAYERISCHE VORGESCHICHTSBLATTER, Heft 18, 19, 1. Teil:—Eine friihbronzezeitliche 


Siedlungsgrube bei Gaimersheim, von W. Dehn; Das Ende der rémischen Herrschaft in Ratien, von 
F. Wagner; Ein langobardischer Schild von Ischl an der Alz, von J. Werner; Frithkarolingischer Sporen- 
fund von Westendorf, von H. Bott; Das sogenannte Messer des heiligen Petrus im Domschatz zu 
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Bamberg, von G. Haseloff; Eine ‘palaolithische’ Felszeichnung im Kleinen Schulerloch? von L. F. 
Zotz und G. Freund; Eine Spatlaténe-Grube mit Eisendepot vom Mitterfeld bei Kelheim, von H. 
Behaghel; Uber eine Tonstatuette des Herkules im Museum zu Landshut, von M. Silber; Zu Alteren 
Reihengraberfunden aus Mindelheir, Schwaben, von G. Kossack. 


BONNER JAHRBUCHER, Heft 150:— Mittelsteinzeitliche Fundstellen am Niederrhein, von K, 
Brandt; Neue hallstattzeitliche Urnengraber am Niederrhein, von R. v. Uslar; Methodisches zur 
Geschichte des Mittel- und Niederrheins zwischen Caesar und Vespasian, von U. Kahrstedt; Um Haltern- 
Aliso, von W. Muller; Bronzener Frauenkopf, um 400 n. Chr., von R. Delbrueck; Neue Beitrage 
zum altgermanischen Dioskurenglaube, von H. Naumann; Zu einem Ziegelstempel der Legio XV. 
Primigenia aus Bonn, von H. v. Petrikovits; Rémischer Miinzfund aus dem freien Germanien? von 
W. Hagen; Zum Langschwert Childerichs, von K. Béhner; Die vorgeschichtlichen Funde um den Nev- 
burger Hof (Rheinwupperkreis), von H. v. Petrikovits und R. v. Uslar; Ausgrabungen in den Kirchen 
von Breberen und Doveren (Regierungsbezirk Aachen), von K. Béhner, P. J. Tholen, R. v. Uslar 
und J. Frechen; Neue Miinzschatzfunde aus dem Rheinlande, von W. Hagen und M. Schliiter. 


HAMMABURG, Jahrgang 2, Heft 4:— Zwei glasierte gotische Bildkacheln aus den Triimmern des 
ehemaligen Mariendomes zu Hamburg, von R. Schindler; Haustiere im mittelalterlichen Hamburg. 
Untersuchungen fiber die Tierknochenfunde in der Kleinen Backerstrasse, von W. Herre; Mikro- 
botanische Untersuchungen bei den Ausgrabungen in Alt-Hamburg 1948, von H. Valentiner; Héhe 
und Reichweite der Flut in und bei Hamburg, ein Beitrag zu den Problemen der Altstadtgrabung, von 
H. Reincke; Schwerter des friihen Mittelalters aus Hamburg, von H. Jahnkuhn; Die mittelalterliche 
Tépferei an der Boberger Furt, von V. Kellermann; Harkenkrog, eine stormarnische Kultstatte, von W. 
Briichmann; Ein Haus der Wikingerzeit aus Bredstedt, Kr. Husum, von H. Hinz; Grabhiigel 3 von 
Betzendorf, Kr. Liineburg, von G. Kérner; Die Anwendung der Lackhautmethode bei den Ausgra- 
bungen in der Hamburger Altstadt, von H. Steffens. 

Jahrgang 2, Heft 5-6:— Die Ausgrabungen auf dem Gelande des ehemaligen Hamburger Domes 
und beim Neubau der Fischmarktapotheke 1949-51, von R. Schindler; Eine mittelalterliche Glocken- 
schmelze in der Hamburger Altstadt, von H. Steffens; Neuer Fund eines Rengeweihbeiles in Hamburg- 
Grasbrook, von E. Koch und R. Hallik; Eine mittelsteinzeitliche Siedlung an der Tarpenbek in 
Hamburg-Niendorf, von H. Schulz; Zur Frage der Weserrunen, von G. Schwantes; Eine aus Knochen 
geschnitzte Speerspitze vom Zierker-See bei Neustrelitz, von A. Hollnagel; Ein Steinkistengrab der 
ausgehenden Bronzezeit in Wandsbek-Tonndorf, von K. Kersten; Eine Eisenverhiittungsstatte in 
Hummelsbittel, von V. Kellermann; Bilddarstellungen der vorchristlichen Zeit im Gebiet der unteren 
Elbe und Weser, von H. W. Behrens; Zu den Fibeln vom Typus Tinsdahl und Heitbrack, von H. 
Kriiger; Zur Chronologie der jiingeren Laténezeit im unteren und mittleren Elbegebiet, von R. Hach- 
mann; Zur Herkunft der Nordfriesen, von H. Hinz; Die Gaue Nordalbingens und ihre Grenzen, eine 
Entgegnung, von H. Reincke; Die Gaugrenzen Nordalbingens, eine Erwiderung, von W. Jensen. 


OFFA, 1949:— Ein Moorleichenfund von Osterby bei Eckernférde, von K. Kersten; Haartracht und 
Pelzschulterkragen der Moorleiche von Osterby, von K. Schlabow; Betrachtungen -iiber eurasiatisch- 
afrikanische Kulturzusammenhange in der Steinzeit, von A. Rust; Die Bedeutung der Moorarchaologie 
fir die Urgeschichtsforschung, von H. Schwabedissen; Ergebnisse der Marschenarchiologie in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, von A. Bantelmann. 


33. BERICHT DER ROMISCH-GERMANISCHEN KOM..., 1943-50:— Neue Untersuchungen zur 
Paldanthropologie Mitteleuropas, von K. Gerhardt; Probleme und Ergebnisse der neuen russischen 
Urgeschichtsforschung, von F. Hanéar; Bandkeramische Grossbauten bei Bochum und ihre Parallelen 
in Mitteleuropa, von A. Stieren; Zum Charakter der bandkeramischen Siedlung, von E. Sangmeister; 
Die Siedlungsgrenzen und Zeitstellung der Bandkeramik im Osten und Siidosten Europas, von V. 
Milojtit; Die Theiss-Kultur im jugoslawischen Banat, von M. GaraSanin; Der obergermanische Limes 
und spatrémische Wehranlagen am Rhein, von W. Schleiermacher. 


IRAQ, vol. 13, pt. 2:—A new prehistoric ware from Baluchistan, by B. de Cardi; The existence and 
definition of philosophy, by D. M. Dunlop; Lawsuit concerning a sacrilegious theft at Erech, by H. H. 
Figulla; The Nimrud tablets, 1950, by D. J. Wiseman and J. V. Kinnier Wilson. 
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SUMER, vol. 7, no. 2:—Excavations in Iraqi Kurdistan, by R. J. Braidwood; The Jarmo flint and obsidian 
industry, by L. S. Braidwood; Soundings at Barda Balka, by H. E. Wright and B. Howe; Die Eridu- 
Hymne, von A. Falkenstein; A mathematical compendium from Tell Harmal, by A. Goetze; Reflections 
on the history and archaeology of Assyria, by M. E. L. Mallowan; The Zakho treasure, by N. Nak- 
shabandi. 

FASTI ARCHAEOLOGICI, vol. 4, 1951:—Published by the International Association for Classical 
Archaeology, contains summaries of work done, publications, &c., under the following headings: Prehis- 
toric and Classical Greece, Italy before the Roman Empire, The Hellenistic world and the Eastern 
Provinces of the Roman Empire, The Roman West, Christianity and late antiquity. 


RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, anno 17, no. 1: — La grotte de la Montade N. 3 (Marseille), Epipaléo- 
lithique méditerranéen, par M. Escalor de Fonton et G. Daumas; I] Teatro antico di Po//entia nell’ isola 
di Maiorca, per L. Bernabd Brea; Una stazione preistorica a S. Damiano d’Asti, per G. F. Lo Porto; 
‘Cupules’ e segni crociformi in relazione con la leggenda della Madonna nella Liguria Orientale, per R. 
Formentini; L’aire méditerranéenne de la ‘téte coupée’, par F. Benoit. 

Anno 17, no. 2:— El problema de los Ligures en Espaiia, por B. Taracena Aguirre; La poterie grossiére 
du premier age du Fer 4 Ensérune, par M. Louis; La Vermenagna (Cuneo) ed il culto della verbena o 
‘Vermena’, per G. D. Serra; Les grottes sépulcrales du Castellas de Chateauneuf-les-Martigues, par M. 
Escalon de Fonton et R.-P. Charles; Appunti di Toponomastica—Postilla sul toponimo ‘Dego’, per 
G. D. Serra. 


ATTI DELLA ACC. NAZ. DEI LINCEI, vol. 6, fasc. s~6:— La sistemazione stradale del quartiere del 
Foro Triangolare di Pompei, per G. O. Onorato; Note stilistiche sul ‘Quadrigato’, per L. Breglia. 
Vol. 6, fasc. 7-10: — Gli scavi archeologici di Albania, per B. Pace; Osservazioni a un gruppo di 
monumenti arcaici velsinei, per S. Ferri. 


NOTIZIE DEGLI SCAVI, ser. 8, fasc. 7-12 (1950):—contains accounts of excavations and discoveries 
at Aosta, San Massimo di Collegno, Frossasco, Revigliaso D’Asti, Benevagienna, Alba, Ornavasso, 
Libarna, Arezzo, Roma, Massa D’Albe, Ruvo di Puglia, Piazza Armerina, Comiso. 


RIVISTA DI SCIENZE PREISTORICHE, vol. 5, fasc. 1-4:—Le pitture e i graffiti preistorici dell’ Isola 


di Levanzo nell’ Arcipelago delle Egadi (Sicilia), per P. Graziosi; Contribution to the knowledge of the 
quaternary oscillations of the shore-line in Palestine, by M. Avnimelech; Nuovi ritrovamenti di ceramica 
dipinta nell’ Isola Hvar (Lesina) nell’ Adriatico, per G. Novak; L’industria pontiniana della grotta di S. 
Agostino (Gaeta), by F. Laj Pannocchia; Analyse pollinique des tourbiéres du Mont-Bego, par M. 
Louis; Sulla Grotta di Reale a Porto Azzurro (Elba), per A. Malatesta; La terra natale dell’ aratroa 
carrello, I’ Italia, per L. Franz; Appunti sulle collezioni preistoriche e protoistoriche del Museo Nazionale 
di Napoli, in occasione del loro riordinamento, per G. Buchner; Sulla presenza del Campignano in 
Emilia, per F. Malavolti. 

Vol. 6, fasc. 1-2: — Scoperte di eta eneolitica e del Bronzo nella Maremma Tosco-Laziale, per F. 
Rittatore; Nouvelle contribution a l’étude des gravures et peintures rupestres du Sahara Central, par H. 
Lhote; Nuovi giacimenti paleolitici in Toscana, per P. Cocchi; Ricerche preistoriche nella valle della 
Lima (Lucca), per A. Malatesta; Une gravure inédite de la grotte de ‘La Vache’ (Ariége), par R. 
Robert. 


BULL. DELLA COMMISSIONE ARCHEOLOGICA COMUNALE DI ROMA, anno 72, fasc. 
3-4:— Un antichissimo responso dell’ oracolo di Cuma, per M. Guarducci; La terracotta del ‘Guer- 
riero ferito’ dell’ Esquilino, per G. Q. Giglioli; Le Siléne en litiére, par J. Colin; Un’ antica scoperta 
alle pendici occidentali del Campidoglio, per G. Q. Giglioli; Notiziario di scavi, scoperte e studi intorno 
alle antichita di Roma e Campagna Romana 1941-1945 a cura di F. Castagnoli. 

ANNUAL OF THE DEPT. OF ANTIQUITIES OF JORDAN, vol. 1, 1951:—Excavations on the 
Citadel, Amman, by G. L. Harding; Recent finds of Arabic gold coins, by A. Kirkbride; Kufic texts, 
by D. Baramki; Une nouvelle inscription au Dieu Arabique, par R. P. R. de Vaux; New Safaitic texts, 
by G. L. Harding; A Roman tomb in Amman, by G. L. Harding; Four sculptures from Amman, by 
R. D. Barnett; Two Iron Age tombs in Amman, by G. L. Harding; A hoard of Byzantine gold coins, 
by A. Dajani; Excavations in Jordan, 1949-50, by A. Dajani. 
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ARCHAEOLOGIA, vol. 1, 1947:—Archéologie classique, par E. Bulanda; Les formes primitives des 
meubles en Europe, par J. Kulczycki; Etudes sur la civilisation tripilienne, par K. Majewski; Les voies 
du monde antique vers les terres slaves 4 la lumiére des temoignages littéraires de l’antiquité, par B, 
Bilifski. La main votive en bronze de Myszkéw, par D. Lusthaus; Les territoires des Slaves occidentaux 
d’aprés les importations romaines, par K. Majewski. 

Vol. 2, 1948:— La chronologie et le style de la plastique tripilienne, par K. Majewski; Représentations 
multiformes des animaux dans la civilisation égéenne, par J. Pilecki; L’antiquité 4 la maniére d’ Hésiode, I. 
Le travail dans la Gréce antique, par B. Biliski; Le nouveau monument de victoire sous Marathon, 
par E. Bulanda; Homme 4 téte d’ane sur le 4ucchero de Palerme, par A. Amigryder-Konopka et I. 
Bienzunska-Malowist; Les frontiéres occidentales des Pré-Slaves d’aprés Pomponius Méla, par B. 
Biliiski. (‘Text in Polish, summaries in French.) 


PRZEGLAD ARCHEOLOGICZNY, tom 9, zeszyt 1: — L’Etat Polonais doit-il son origine aux Goths, 
par J. Kostrezewski; Contribution au commerce de la Pologne avec la Russie de Kiev, par Z. Hilczeréwna; 
Procédé soviétique de la reconstruction et du mesurage graphique des vases céramiques, par Z. Koloséwna; 
Deux vases de la civilisation des coupes en entonnoir de Lekno, par A. Lipitiska; Un dépét d’objets de 
bronze de la 4° période de l’age du bronze de Poznari-Staroteka, par W. Szafrariski; Trésor hallstattien 
en fer de Szczonow, par A. Witkowska; Nouvelle forme de bouterolle de la civilisation poméranienne, 
par L. J. Zuka; Les bractéates de Wapno, par J. Zak; Un objet énigmatique en corne de la collection 
du Musée Municipal de Kalisz, par M. Piaszykéwna; Traces de goudronneries du moyen Age en 
Grande Pologne, par A. Dymaczewski; Hache-marteau avec téte 4 bouton de Chlewiska, par T. Wit- 
lanski. 


SPRAWOZDANIA P. M. A., vol. 3, 1950:— Le millénaire polonais, par W. Hensel; Problémes de la 
protection des monuments de constructions fortifiées protohistoriques en Warmie et Masurie, par J. 
Antoniewicz; Neolithic materials from southern Poland, by S. Nosek; Roman coins found at Zubowice, 
by M. Haisig; The discovery of an Arabian coin in Leczyca, by M. Opozda; The discovery of an Arabian 
coin in Lublin, by A. Czapkiewicz; The hollow stemmed goblet from Osnica, by K. Musianowicz; The 
result of diggings on stand 6 in Biskupin, by W. Szafrafiski; Fumoirs a poissons protohistoriques & 
Biskupin, par Z. Koloséwna; Nouvelle statue de pierre découverte sur l’ancien territoire tribal des 
Prusses, par J. Antoniewicz; The protohistoric settlement in WrocieryZ, by A. Gardawski; A proto- 
historic hut discovered at a settlement in Brddno Stare, by K. Musianowicz. 


WIADOMOSCI ARCHEOLOGICZNE, vol. 17, no. 4:—On the problems of protohistoric settlements 
in the Sokoléw Podlaski District, by K. Musianowicz; The cemetery and protohistoric settlement in 
Gozdowo, Sierpc District, by K. Musianowicz; The protohistoric skeleton cemetery in Radon, by J. 
Gassowski; Anthropological description of human bone remains of the protohistoric skeleton cemetery 
in Radom, by B. Rositiski. 

Vol. 18, nos. 1-2:—Some problems concerning Trzciniec culture in the light of archaeological 
diggings on the site in Lubna, by A. Gardawski; The cemeteries of the late La Téne period in Gled- 
zianéwek and Brzozéwka in Central Poland, by A. Nadolski; Bronze buckets with dolphin-shaped grips 
on Polish territory, by J. Antoniewicz and K. Wesotowski. 


REVISTA DE GUIMARAES, vol. 60, nos. 1-2:—Algumas analogias das ceramicas pré-histéricas 
britanicas com as portuguesas, por V. Gordon Childe; As moedas visigodas da Lusitania, por A. Elias 
Garcia. 

Vol. 60, nos. 3—4:—Infiltragdes germanicas entre os Celtas peninsulares, por P. Bosch-Gimpera; A 
influéncia do Povo ‘Beaker’ no primeiro perfodo da Idade do Bronze na Europa Ocidental, por H. N. 
Savory; Monumentos Arqueoldgicos da Sociedade Martins Sarmento, por M. Cardozo; Escavagées na 
Citania de Briteiros, por M. Cardozo. 

Vol. 61, nos. 1-2:—Monumentos Arqueoldgicos da Sociedade Martins Sarmento, por M. Cardozo; 
Elementos para o estudo da ‘terra sigillata’ em Portugal, por J. M. Bairrao Oleiro; A investigagéo do 
passado pré-histérico, por E. Wahle; Tres esculturas femeninas en bajo relieve, por J. Lafuente Vidal; 
Um instrumento pré-histérico, encontrado em Setubal por O. da Veiga Ferreira; Escavacées no délmen 
da Barrosa (Ancora) por J. de Castro Nunes. 
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ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARTE, no. 94:— La iglesia de San Miguel de Olérdola, por A. F. Soler; Un 


grupo de iglesias romdnicas gallegas, por J. Ramén y F. Oxea; La iglesia de Sancti Spiritus de Valladolid, 
por F. Antén. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARQUEOLOGIA, no. 81:— Hallazgos escultéricos en ‘La Alcudia’, de 


Elche, por A. R. Folqués; Cuatro esculturas romanas inéditas del Museo Arqueolégico de Sevilla, por A. 
Garcia y Bellido; Nuevo hallazgo de pinturas rupestres naturalistas en el Barranco de Llort, Rojals 
(provincia de Tarragona), por S. Vilaseca; Las inscripciones funerarias en Cartagena, por A. Beltran; 
Unos interesantes fragmentos cerdmicos del poblado ibérico de San Miguel de Liria, por D. F. Valls; 
Un bronce hispariico inédito in el British Museum, por L. F. Fuster; El I Congreso Internacional de 
Prehistoria Mediterrdnea, por L. Pericot; El Congreso de Prehistoriadores alemanes celebrado en 
Maguncia, por L. Pericot; El curso de Arqueologia de las Baleares, por L. Pericot; El I Congreso Inter- 
nacional de Estudios Pirenaicos de San Sebastidn, por L. Pericot; El III Congreso Internacional de 
Ciencias Prehistéricas y Protohistéricas, por L. Pericot. 

No. 82:— Prospecciones arqueolégicas en ‘Las Tajadas’ de Bezas (Teruel), per T. Ortego; Algunos 
problemas relativos a las invasiones indoeuropeas en Espajfia, per A. Garcia y Bellido; Interesante pieza 
escultérica hallada recientemente en una ‘Villa’ romana de Zaragoza, per A. Beltrén; Un importante 
tesoro de bronces romanos hallado en Straubing, Baja Baviera, per A. Garcia y Bellido. 


FORNVANNEN, 1951, hafte 3: Om keltiska mynt och antik historia II, av C.-A. Moberg; Trakyrkor 


med stensakristia, av A. Tuulse. 

1951, hafte 4: Fran Viby till Bjalbo. Studier i Sveriges historia under 1 100-talets senare hilft, av 
A. Schick; Gamla Uppsala kyrka. Bidrag till dess byggnadshistoria, av. S. Lindqvist; Aldersbestamning 
med radioaktivt kol (C 14), av O. Arrhenius; Degel fran Gotlands vendeltid for tillverkning av glas- 


flussparlor, av B. Nerman. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. ROY. DES LETTRES DE LUND: ARSBERATTELSE, 1950-1:— Die Jesaja- 


Apokalypse in der neuen Jesajahandschrift (DSIa), von J. Lindblom; Mikrolithen als Pfeilspitzen. Ein 
Fund aus dem Lilla Loshult-Moor, Ksp. Loshult, Skane, von M. Petersson; The Scanian flint mines, by 
C.-A. Althin; A Scanian grave with a rune-inscribed brooch, by B. Stjernqvist; The runic inscription 
on the Gardlésa brooch, by I. Lindqvist; Ein merowingischer Goldring aus Ksp. Ledberg, Ostergétland, 
von B. Alenstam-Petersson; Schwertortbinder mit Vogelmotiven aus der Wikingerzeit, von M. Strém- 
berg; A technical study of some Scanian bone fishhooks, by C. G. Lekholm; A new Scanian find of a 
collared flask, by B. Stjernqvist; Ein verziertes Rasiermesser aus Ravlunda, Skane, von M. Strémberg; 
Einige schonische Funde aus der keltischen Eisenzeit, von A.-A. Althin; Some Viking age finds from 
Skane, by C.-A. Moberg; Anthropologische Mitteilungen betreffend steinzeitliche Skelette von Kiaby, 
Skane, von R. Hugoson. 


ARCHIVES HERALDIQUES SUISSES, tome 65, nos. 2, 3:— Un armorial frangais du XIII¢ siécle, 


armorial Wijnberghen, par P. Adam-Even et L. Jéquier; Wappenscheibe des Zunftmeisters Hans 
Wiischer zu Schaffhausen, von J. Schneider; Les armoiries de La Neuveville (suite), par A. Rais; Die 
Wappen der Aebte von Engelberg, von P. P. Hartmann; Der heraldisches Schmuck des Katalogs der 
Amerbachbibliothek, von W. R. Staehelin. 


JAHRBUCH DER SCHWEIZERISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR URGESCHICHTE, XLI, 


1951:— Die vorgeschichtlichen Felsbilder der spanischen Levante und die Frage ihrer Datierung, von 
H.-G. Bandi; Das Hochgebirgspalaolithikum, von L. F. Zotz; Ein Beitrag zur Untergliederung der 
jingeren Urnenfelderzeit (Hallstatt B) im Raume der siidwestdeutsch-schweizerischen Gruppe, von E. 
Gersbach; Die geographische Fixierung historischer Objekte und Ortlichkeiten, von G. Staub. 


UR-SCHWEIZ, Jahrgang 15, nr. 1:—Neues aus Oberwinterthur, (Vitudurum), von H. Isler; Das 


‘Thaynger-Haus’, von J. Speck; Le soi-disant rempart préhistorique de Bruson, par J. C. Spahni; Ein 
rémischer Schatzfund von Straubing in Niederbayern, von J. Werner. 

Jahrgang 15, nr. 2: -O Hymen, Hymenaee!, von R. Laur-Belart; Der Schutthiigel von Vindonissa, 
von V. v. Gonzenbach; Friihgermanische Reihengraber in Tafers, von O. Perler; Hiigelgrab Balman- 
rain, Eschenbach (St. Gallen), von J. Griininger; Au vallon des Vaux, par E. Pelichet. 
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ANATOLIAN STUDIES, vol. 1, 1951:—Summary of archaeological research in Turkey, 1949~s0; 
Excavations at Polatli, by Seton Lloyd and N. Gékce; Harran, by Seton Lloyd and W. Brice; Excaya- 
tions at Tabara el Akrad, by S. Hood. 


TURK TARIH KURUMU: BELLETEN, Vol. 15, part 58:—The Sakce Gézii cave site 1949, by 
J. Waechter, S. Gégiig and V. Seton Williams; Une sépulture du V® siécle av. J. Ch. 4 Aspendos, par 
A. Akarca; Recherches archéologiques faites en 1947-8 4 Izmit et a Silivri, par R. Duyuran; Two cases 
of premature suture closure among ancient inhabitants of Anatolia, by M. S. Senyiirek. 

Vol. 15, pt. §9:—Die Géttin Hepat in den Hieroglyphen-Hethitischen Texten, von H. Th. Bossert; 
Ressemblances et divergences constatées dans les anciens textes babyloniens et cappadociens, pour les 
questions touchant |’économie en général et les dettes en particulier (en turc), par E. Bilgic; L’intérét, 
dans les textes économiques cunéiformes (en turc), par E. Bilgi¢; La distribution de l’eau 4 Ankara, dans 
lAntiquité (en turc), par N. Firatli; Importance historique de l’inscription de $ine Usu (en turc), par 
B. Ogel; La Loi du cadastre de Empire ottoman (en turc), par I. H. Uzungarsili. 


: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books only are included. Unless otherwise stated all are in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


The archaeology of the Santa Elena Peninsula in south-west Ecuador. By J. H. S. Bushnell. 93x 7}. 
Pp. xv-+155. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1951. 425. 

The Medora site, West Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana. By George I. Quimby. 9} x6. Pp. 87-135. 
Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History, vol. 24, no. 2, Publication 664. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire. By the late Sir Alfred Clapham, C.B.E., F.B.A., F.S.A. 84x 5}. Pp. 16. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1951. 15. 


ARCHAEOLOGY: GENERAL 

Aspects of Archaeology in Britain and beyond. Essays presented to O. G. S. Crawford. Edited by W. F. 
Grimes. 937}. Pp. xvii+ 386. London: H. W. Edwards, 1951. sos. 

The British Museum and British antiquities. By T. D. Kendrick, K.C.B., F.B.A. 107}. Reprint: 
The Museums Fournal, vol. 51, no. 6, pp. 139-49. 


ARCHITECTURE 


An introduction to English medieval architecture. By Hugh Braun. 106. Pp. 293. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1951. 425. 

Die Basilika St. Gereon zu Kéln. Von C. Pesch und G. von Stavenhagen. 84x53. Pp. 32. Kéln: 
Greven Verlag. DM. 1.50. 

St. Severin zu Kéln. Von H. Rode. 83x53. Pp. 32. Kéln: Greven Verlag. DM. 2.00. 


ART 

Ars Hispaniae. Vol. 1. Arte prehistérico, por Martin Almagro. Colonizaciones Pinica y Griega. El 
arte Ibérico. El arte de las tribus Célticas, por A. Garcia y Bellido. 11 x84. Pp. 371. Madrid: 
Editorial Plus-Ultra, 1947. 

Ars Hispaniae. Vol. 2. Arte romano, por Blas Taracena. Arte paleocristiano, por P. Batlle Huguet. Arte 
visigodo. Arte Asturiano, por Helmut Schlunk. 11 x84. Pp. 440. Madrid: Editorial Plus-Ultra, 
1947- 

Ars Hispaniae. Vol. 5. Arquitectura y escultura romdnicas, por J. Gudiol Ricart y J. A. Gaya Nuiio. 
11 X8$. Pp. 399. Madrid: Editorial Plus-Ultra, 1948. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A bibliography of the English printed drama to the Restoration. By W. W. Greg. Vol. 2. Plays 1617-89: 
nos. 350-836. 11X83. Pp. xxxiii+493-1008. London: printed for the Bibliographical Society at 
the University Press, Oxford, 1951. 

Swedish archaeological bibliography. Ed. by Sverker Janson and Olof Vessberg. 93x 6}. Pp. 359. The 
Swedish Archaeological Society. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1951. 

Titulos y trabajos del Dr. D. Luis Pericot y Garcia. 9} x 63. Pp. 20. Barcelona, 1950. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Arthur John Evans, 1851-1941. [By D. B. Harden.) Sir Arthur Evans Centenary Exhibition, 4th October— 
3rd November, 1951. 8454. Pp. 11. Oxford: Ashmolean Museum, 1951. 15. 

William Long, F.R.S., master of the College in 1800. By W. E. Thompson. 946. Reprint: Aanals of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England, vol. 9, pp. 55-63. 
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Alumni Cantabrigienses, pt. 2, from 1752 to 1900. Vol. 4, Kahlenberg-Oyler. Compiled by J. A. Venn, 
Litt.D., F.S.A. 10x 7}. Pp. 615. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1951. £7. 10s. 


CATALOGUES 


Catalogue of the 1951 Festival Exhibition of pictures by the eighteenth-century Halesowen artists, James 
Amos, and Benjamin Green. [By Johnson Ball.] Halesowen, 1951. 15. 
Exhibition of armour made in the Royal Workshops at Greenwich. H.M. Tower of London, 22nd May- 
29th September 1951. 84x54. Pp. 60. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1951. 35. 6d. 
Ashmolean Museum, Department of Antiquities. A summary guide to the collections. 84x 54. Pp. 86+ 
pls. 73. Oxford: Printed for the Visitors and sold at the Ashmolean Museum, 1951. 55. with 
illustrations; 2s. without illustrations. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Deutschland Band 7: Karlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum (Band 1). 
Von German Hafner. 13x 10. Pp. 54+pls. 42. Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

Tarpeia: the making of a myth. By Zofia Gansiniec. 12 x 8}. Pp. Acta Societatis Archaeologicae Polono- 
rum 1. Wratislaviae, 1949. 

Mots composés de la langue minoenne. Par C. D. Ktistopoulos. Pp. 7 (typescript). Athénes: 1951. 

Studies presented to David Moore Robinson, Th.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D., D.Phil., on his seventieth 
birthday. Vol. 1. Ed. by George E. Mylonas. 103 x7}. Pp. lix+876+pls. 111. Washington 
University, Saint Louis, Missouri, 1951. 

Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertums-Wissenshaft XXI, 1. Plautius-Polemokrates. 
Alfred Druckenmiiller Verlag in Waldsee (Wirth.), 1951. 

Une fibule étrusque du Musée de Dijon. Par A. Roco. 9} x 6}. Reprint: Studia van Hoorn, pp. 24-30. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, r95r. 

Le théatre d’Argos. Par W. Vollgraff. 9} x6}. Reprint: Studia van Hoorn, pp. 11. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 


DARK AGES 


A cemetery at Lackford, Suffolk. Report of the excavation of a cemetery of the pagan Anglo-Saxon period in 
1947. Compiled and illustrated by T. C. Lethbridge, F.S.A. 11 x8}. Pp. 57. Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, Quarto Publications, new series, no. 6. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1951. 


EGYPTOLOGY 


Studies in magical amulets, chiefly Graeco-Egyptian. By Campbell Bonner. 103 x7}. Pp. xxiv+334. 
Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1950. $12.50. 

Tutankhamun’s treasure. By Penelope Fox. 93 x7}. Pp.x+40+pls. 72. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 

University Press, 1951. 255. 


FAR EASTERN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Han tomb art of West China: a collection of first and second-century reliefs. By Richard C. Rudolph in 
collaboration with Wen Yu. 12g. Pp. ix+67+pls. 100. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press (Cambridge University Press), 1951. 645. 


GLASS 

New light on old lights. By A. Colin Cole. 936. Pp. 12. Reprint: The Brazen Nose, Nov. 1949 and 
May 1950. 

HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Hampton in Arden: a Warwickshire village. By J.C. Adams. 835}. Pp. 141. Birmingham: Cornish 
Bros., 1951. 185. 6d. 
Blanchland: a short history. By G. W. O. Addleshaw, M.A., B.D., F.S.A. 745. Pp. 19. n.p., n.d. 
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The choir stalls of Lincoln Minster. By M. D. Anderson, F.S.A. 9}x7. Pp. 51. Published by the 
Friends of Lincoln Cathedral, 1951. 55. 

Thomas Beckets Skrin i Tréné Kyrka. Av Aron Andersson. 8$x 5}. Reprint: Ha/singerunor, 1951, 

. 65-81. 

The FP bridge woollen industry as illustrated by the stock books of John and Thomas Clark, 1804-1824. 
Ed. by R. P. Beckinsale, D.Phil. 93 x6. Pp. xxxv+249. Wiltshire Arch. and N.H. Soc. Records. 
Branch, vol. 6. Devizes, 1951. 

The effigy and tomb of Sir Hugh Calveley (Bunbury Church, Cheshire). By C. Blair, B.A. 93x 7}. 
Pp. 16. Issued to subscribers. The Bunbury Papers, no. 4. 1951. 

Walthamstow Marshes and lammas lights. By G. A. Blakeley. 9x54. Pp. 30. Walthamstow Anti- 
quarian Society. Walthamstow: the Borough Museum, 1951. 

The First Minute Book of the Gainsborough Monthly Meeting of the Society of Friends, 1669-1719. 
Ed. by Harold W. Brace, F.R.Hist.$. Vol. 3, 1709-19. 10x 6}. Pp. xi+217. Lincoln Record 
Society, vol. 44. Printed for the Society by the Hereford Times, Hereford, 1951. 

Calendar, Kent Feet of Fines, Part 3. Prepared by Irene J. Churchill, D.Phil., F.S.A., the late Ralph 
Griffin, F.S.A., and the late F. W. Hardman, LL.D., F.S.A. 9x 5%. Pp. 241-324. Kent Records, 
vol. 15. Issued to subscribers to the Records Branch, Headley Bros., Ashford, Kent, 1951. 

The White Canons in England. By H. M. Colvin. 83x 5}. Pp. viiit459. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1951. 355. 

The Borough of Warwick in the Middle Ages. By H. A. Cronne. 9} x 63. Pp. 21. Dugdale Soc. Occ. 
Papers, No. 10. Oxford: Printed for the Dugdale Society by Charles Batey, Printer to the University, 


1951. 

Timber buildings in England from early times to the end of the seventeenth century. By Fred. H. Crossley. 
10} x6}. Pp. 168. London: Batsford, 1951. 305. 

An inventory of the ancient and historical monuments of the City of Edinburgh, with the thirteenth report 
of the Commission. 11 X 8}. Pp. lxxviii+289+pls. 154. Edinburgh: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1951. £2. 55. 

The building of Flint. By J. Goronwy Edwards, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A. 845}. Pp. 20. Flintshire 
Historical Society, vol. 12, 1951. 

The church of Saint Hywyn, Aberdaron. By W. J. Elliss, F.R.S.A. 83 x 5}. Pp. 31. Printed for theauthor 
by Gwenlyn Evans, Ltd., Caernarvon, 1951. 15. 

Essex parish records, 1250-1894. Prepared for the Records Committee by E. J. Erith, with an appendix 
by Hilda E. P. Grieve. 936. Pp. 262. Essex Record Office Publication, no. 7. Chelmsford: 
the Essex County Council, rgs5o0. 

Tavistock Abbey: a study in the social and economic history of Devon. By H. P. R. Finberg, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. 83x 5}. Pp.xi +320. Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, new series, 
vol. 2. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1951. 255. 

History of Pagham in Sussex, illustrating the administration of an archiepiscopal hundred, the decay of 
manorial organization and the rise of a seaside resort. By Lindsay Fleming, M.A. 83x54. 3 vols. 
Pp. 755. Privately printed for the author at the Ditchling Press, 1949-50. 

Medieval Sherborne. By Joseph Fowler, M.A., F.G.S. 9}X7}. Pp. xiii+409. Dorchester: Longmans 
(Dorchester) Ltd., 1951. 305. 

The Thieveley lead mines, 1629-1635. Ed. by R. Sharpe France, M.A., F.S.A. 83x 54. Pp. viii+223. 
Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. 102. Printed for the Society by R. Seed & Sons, 
Preston, 1951. 

Guide to the fest of St. Nicholas, Brighton. Ed. by Walter H. Godfrey, C.B.E., F.S.A., for the Sussex 
Arch. Soc. 8$x 54. Pp. 15. Issued by the St. Nicholas Parochial Church Council, 1951. 15. 
Guide to the church of St. Mary, Sompting. Ed. by Walter H. Godfrey, C.B.E., F.S.A., for the Sussex 

Arch. Soc. 8$x 54. Pp. 20. Issued by the Sompting Parochial Church Council, 1951. 15. 

History of the Church of St. Peter, Kinver. By H. Grainger. 835. Pp. 26. n.p., n.d. 

Ancient history. By Michael Grant. 644. Pp. viit+247. Home Study Books, no. 15. London: 
Methuen, 1952. 75. 6d. 

Historic Oxfordshire. [By Christina Hole.] 83x53. Pp. 77. Oxford: Oxfordshire Rural Community 
Council, 1951. 45. 
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Devonshire studies. By W. G. Hoskins and H. P. R. Finberg. 83x 5}. Pp. 470. London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1952. 36s. 

Old-time Rhayader. By W. H. Howse. 7} x5. Pp. 20. Publication of the Radnorshire Society (1951), 
15. 6d. 

Leaves from a family tree, being the correspondence of an East Riding family. By M. Edward Ingram, 
B.A., F.S.A. 946. Pp. xvi+219. Hull and London: A. Brown & Sons. n.d. 18s. 

The story of Baildon. By John La Page. 74x 5}. Pp. 182. Privately printed, 1951. 

South Bank and Vauxhall (the Parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, Part I), being the twenty-third volume of the 
Survey of London. Under the general editorship of Sir Howard Roberts and Walter H. Godfrey, 
124 x gf. Pp. xxiv+170. London: published by the London County Council, 1951. 

County of Buckingham. Calendar of Quarter Sessions Records, vol. 4. 1712-18. Edited by William le 
Hardy, M.C., T.D., F.S.A. 138. Pp. 329 (typescript). Aylesbury: published by Guy R. 
Crouch, LL.B., Clerk of the Peace, County Hall, 1951. 

The origins of some Anglo-Norman families. By the late Lewis C. Loyd, and ed. by Charles Travis Clay 
and David C. Douglas. 10x64. Pp. xvi+140. Harleian Society, vol. 103 for 1951. Leeds, 1951; 

‘The Abbey and Bishopric of Ely: the Social history of an ecclesiastical estate from the tenth century to the 
early fourteenth century. By Edward Miller. 83 x 54. Pp.xiii+-313. Cambridge Studies in Medieval 
Life and Thought, new series, vol. 1. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1951. 255. 

Fasti Wyndesorienses: the Deans and Canons of Windsor. By S. L. Ollard, Litt.D., F.S.A. 8} x 5}. 
Pp. xiv-+174. Windsor: published for the Dean and Canons of St. George’s Chapel in Windsor 
Castle by Oxley & Son, Windsor, 1950. 

Journal of Sir Samuel Luke, Scoutmaster General to the Earl of Essex, 1643-4. Vol. 2 (1st June—3rst 
October 1643). Trans. & ed. with an introduction by I. G. Philip, M.A. Oxford Record Soc., 
vol. 31, for 1950. 

Index volume to Farrer Wills, collected by Thomas Cecil, znd Baron Farrer of Abinger, F.S.A. (4. 1859, 
d. 1940). Compiled and edited by Freda Podmore. 84x54. Pp. 220. Privately printed, 1951. 

The history of Prittlewell. By William Pollitt, F.S.A., F.L.A. 84x54. Pp. 52. 2nd edition, revised 
and enlarged. Southend-on-Sea: published by the Public Libraries and Museum Committee of the 
Corporation, 1951. 15. 3d. 

List of Wiltshire Borough records earlier in date than 1836. Ed. by Maurice G. Rathbone. 9} x6. Pp. 
xiii+108. Wilts. Arch. and N.H. Soc. Records Branch, vol. 5. Devizes, 1951. 

The Minster of Ashington. By Anne Roper, M.B.E., F.S.A. 7} x4}. Pp. 46. Ashford: Geerings, 1952. 

The Jews of medieval Oxford. By Cecil Roth. 9x5}. Pp. ix+194. Oxford Historical Society, New 
Series, vol. 9. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press for the Oxford Historical Society, 1951. 

Italian merchants and shipping in Southampton, 1270-1600. By Alwyn A. Ruddock. 8}x 54. Pp. xi+ 
300. Southampton Record Series. Southampton: University College, 1951. 255. 

Acton Burnell and its church. By John Salmon, B.A., F.S.A. 83x 5}. Pp. 8. Printed by Wilding & Son, 
Ltd., Shrewsbury. 

The Victoria History of the County of Warwick. Vol 6. Knightlow Hundred. Ed. by L. F. Salzman, 
M.A., F.S.A. 128}. Pp. 287. Published for the University of London Institute of Historical 
Research by the Oxford University Press, London, 1951. 635.; half morocco, 845. 

Scientific survey of south-eastern Scotland. 10x7}. Pp. x-+207. Edinburgh: published for the British 
Association by the Local Executive Committee, 1951. 155. 

The chronicles of Fleetwood House. By A. J. Shirren. 8} 5}. Pp. 200. London: printed for the author 
by Barnes Printers, 1951. Sold in aid of St. Mary’s Restoration Fund, by Rev. H. Bailey, the Rec- 
tory, Stoke Newington, N. 16. 35. post free. 

Handlist of record publications. By Robert Somerville. 9 x5}. Pp. 36. Publications pamphlet, no. 3. 
London: British Records Association, 1951. 

Early medieval illumination. Introduction by Hanns Swarzenski. 13310. Pp. 20+21 pls. in colour, 
London: Batsford, 1951. 

The Sunbury Charter. By Major W. H. Tapp, M.C., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. 10x8. Pp. 23. Privately 
printed, 1951. 

Elizabethan England: being a history of this country ‘in Relation to all foreign Princes’. By E. M. 

Tenison. Vol. 9, 1592-6. Pp. xliv-+617. Issued for the author to subscribers only, 1950. 
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Materials for the history of Cricklade, Chapter 2. Early topography. By T. R. Thomson. 8} x 54. 
Pp. 8. 25. 6d. 

A aad miscellany of Nottinghamshire records. Ed. by K. S. S. Train, A.R.C.S. 84x54. Pp. 77. 
Thoroton Society Record Series, vol. 14. Nottingham: printed for the Thoroton Society by Thos. 
Forman & Sons, 1951. 

Brevia Placitata. Ed. for the Selden Society by G. J. Turner, F.B.A., with additions by Theodore F. T. 
Plucknett, F.B.A. Selden Society, vol. 66 for 1947. 9} 6}. Pp. clviii+-239. London: Quaritch, 


1951. 
The li Red Book of Bristol. Ed. by E. W. W. Veale, LL.D. Text (Part 3). 10x6}. Pp. 196. 
Printed for the Bristol Record Society, 1951. 
Archdeacon Harpsfield’s Visitation, 1557, II, together with Visitations of 1556 and 1558. Trans. and ed. 
by Rev. L. E. Whatmore, M.A., F.R.H.S. 83x 53. Pp. vili+175-385. Catholic Record Society, 
vol. 46. London: privately printed for the Society by John Whitehead & Son, Leeds, 1951. 
Further English voyages to Spanish America, 1583-1594. Trans. and ed. by Irene A. Wright, B.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. 83x54. Pp. xciiit+314. Hakluyt Society, Series 2, vol. 99, 1951. 


INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
Taxila. An illustrated account of archaeological excavations carried out at Taxila under the orders of the 
Government of India between the years 1913 and 1934. By Sir John Marshall. 11 x 84. Vol. 1. 
Structural remains. Pp. xix+397. Vol. 2. Minor antiquities. Pp. xv+ 398-895. Vol. 3. Plates. 
Pp. xxii+pls. 246. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1951. £21. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The story of the fireplace. By John W. Bridge, F.S.A. 84x54. Pp. 12. n.p., n.d. 

The prints of Ivanéice and Kralice of the Union of Czech Brethren (1564-1619). By Mirjam Dankové. 
9 x6}. Pp. 583. Acta Musei Nationalis Pragae. Vol. 5a, Historia no. 1 (English Summary). 
Praha: 1951. 

Constantinople: recueil d’études d’archéologie et d’histoire. Par Jean Ebersolt. 10x64. Pp. 125. Paris: 
Librairie d’Amérique et d’Orient, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1951. Fr. 1,900. 

British pistols and guns, 1640-1840. By Ian Glendenning. 7}x10. Pp. viii+195. London: Cassell & 
Co., 1951. 275. 6d. 

A hundred years of British painting, 1851-1951. By Hesketh Hubbard. 8} x 5}. Pp. xii+ 302. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1951. 305. 

The Holy Crown of Hungary. By Patrick J. Kelleher. 9x6}. Pp. ix+124. American Academy in 
Rome, vol. 13, 1951. 

Nepalese and Tibetan bronzes. By K. Khandalavala. 1239}. Reprint: Marg, vol. 4, no. 1, pp. 
21-40. 

Memoirs of Thomas Jones, Penkerrig, Radnorshire, 1803. 118}. Pp. vi+172. Walpole Society, 
vol. 32 (1946-8). London: printed for the Walpole Society by Oliver Burridge, 1951. 

Boats and boatmen. By T. C. Lethbridge. 8454. Pp. vilit-199. London: Thames & Hudson, 1952. 


155. 

Chats on old clocks. By H. Alan Lloyd, M.B.E., F.S.A. 735. Pp. 186. London: Ernest Benn, 1951. 
125. 6d. 

Généalogie des Seigneurs d’Orbec. Texte d’un manuscrit de Pannée 1572. Publié par M. Marcel Orbec. 
10} x 8. Pp. 11 (typescript). Paris, 1952. 

The Destructorium Viciorum of Alexander Carpenter. A fifteenth-century sequel to Literature and Pulpit 
in Medieval England. By G. R. Owst, Litt.D., D.Litt., Ph.D., F.S.A. 8}x54. Pp. 40. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1952. 55. 

Thomas Tompion: his life and work. By R. W. Symonds, F.R.I.B.A. 114 x8}. Pp. xvi+316. London: 
Batsford, 1951. 7 guineas. 

Las Peregrinaciones a Santiago de Compostella. Per L. Vazquez de Parga, J. M. Lacarra, J. Urid 
Riu. 93x63. Tomo 1. Pp. 592. Tomo 2. Pp. 596. Tomo 3. Pp. 260+pls. 148. Madrid, 
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MONUMENTAL BRASSES 


The monumental brasses of Essex, Part 2. By Miller Christy, W. Wade Porteous, and Dr. E. Bertram 


Smith. Ed. by R. H. D’Elboux. 8} x5}. Pp. 48-92. Printed for the Monumental Brass Society by 
Headley Bros., Ashford, Kent, 1951. 


NEAR EASTERN ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Pylos tablets: a preliminary transcription. By Emmett L. Bennett, Jr., with a foreword by Carl W, 
Blegen. 10x64}. Pp. xii+117. Princeton:-Princeton University Press for the University of Cin. 
cinnati (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1951. 125. 6d. 

Essai de classification de la céramique mycénienne d’Enkomi (campagnes 1946 et 1947). Par E. Coche 
de la Ferté, avec une préface de C. F. A. Schaeffer. 113 x 83. Pp. 66. Institut frangais d’archéo- 
logie de Beyrouth, Bibliothéque archéologique et historique, tome 54. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste 
Paul Geuthner, 1951. Fr. 1,000. 

The comparative stratigraphy of early Iran. By Donald E. McCown. 12 x9}. Pp. xvi+65. Studies in 
Ancient Oriental Civilization, no. 23. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 

Race-relations in Ancient Egypt: Greek, Egyptian, Hebrew, Roman. By S. Davis, M.A., D.Litt. 84x 5}. 
Pp. xiii+176. London: Methuen, 1951. 215. 

A guide to the archaeological collections in the University Museum (American University of Beirut). By 
Dorothy Mackay, B.A., B.Sc., curator. 8 x 54. Pp. xxi+105. Printed for the American University 
of Beirut by the Imprimerie Catholique, Rue Huvelin, Beirut, 1951. 

The comparative archaeology of early Mesopotamia. By Ann Louise Perkins. 12 x94. Pp. xix+200. 
Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, no. 25. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. 

The Treasury of Persepolis and other discoveries in the homeland of the Achaemenians. By Erich F. 
Schmidt. 937. Pp. xxi+139. Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, no. 21. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1939. 


NUMISMATICS 

A catalogue of Greek coins. Compiled by Gilbert Askew, F.S.A. 9x6. Pp. 119. London: B. A. Seaby, 
Ltd., 1951. 125. 6d. 

The coinage of Roman Britain. By Gilbert Askew, F.S.A. With two appendixes. I. The Roman Governors 
of Britain, by Eric Birley, M.B.E., F.S.A., and II. Barbarous radiates in Britain, by Philip V. Hill. 
9x6. Pp. 94. London: B. A. Seaby, Ltd., 1951. 125. 6d. 

Numismatica Antigua. Por Antonio Beltrén Martinez. 10x7. Pp. 459. Cartagena: 1950. 

La Monnaie et l’Eglise. Par A. Blanchet. 10 x 6}. Reprint: Revue numismatique, tome 12 (1950), pp. 53- 
69. 

Monnaies coupées et monnaies ‘rondes’ en Angleterre. Par Adrien Blanchet. 106}. Reprint: Reoue 
numismatique, tome 12 (1950), pp. 206-9. 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. Vol. 4. Fitzwilliam Museum: Leake and general collections. Pt. 3 

Macedonia-Acarnania. 16X12. Pls. 34-49. London: published for the British Academy by 

Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1951. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


Excavations at Dorchester, Oxon. By R. J. C. Atkinson, C. M. Piggott, and N. K. Sandars. First Report. 
Sites I, II, IV, V, and VI, with a chapter on Henge Monuments, by R. J. C. Atkinson. 9} X7}- 
Pp. xii++151. Oxford: Department of Antiquities, Ashmolean Museum, 1951. 135. 6d. 

Prehistoria del norte de Africa y del Séhara espafiol. Por Martin Almagro Basch. 11 x 83. Pp. 302. 
Barcelona, 1946. 

Die Héhlen von Mauern. Von A. Bohmers. 10} x7}. Pp. 107+ pls. 58. Palaeohistoria, vol. 1. Gronin- 
gen: J. B. Wolters, 1951. 

Ancient raised beaches and prehistoric civilizations in South Africa. By l’Abbé Henri Breuil. 9}x6. 
Reprint: South African Fournal of Science, vol. 44, pp. 61-74, 1948. 

Les peintures et gravures pariétales de la Caverne de Niaux (Ariége). Par Abbé H. Breuil. 94 x 6¢- 
Reprint: Bul/. de la Soc. Préhistorique de I’ Ariége, tome 5, 1950, pp. 26. 
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Boucher de Perthes: ses précurseurs, ses continuateurs. Par Abbé Breuil. 9x5}. Pp. 18. Abbeville: 
Imprimerie F. Paillart, 1951. 

The White Lady of Brandberg, South-West Africa, her companions and her guards. By l’Abbé Henry 
Breuil. 93 x 7}. Reprint: The South African Archaeological Bulletin, vol. 3, no. 9, pp. 13- 

Les hommes de la pierre ancienne (Paléolithique et Mésolithique). Par H. Breuil et R. Lantier. 9 x 5}. 
Pp. 335: Paris: Payot, 1951. Fr. goo. 

The archaeology of Natal. By O. Davies, D.Litt. 84x54. Pp. 29. Natal Regional Survey, Part I. 

The prehistory of Wales. By W. F. Grimes. 84x54. Pp. xvii+288. Cardiff: National Museum of 
Wales, 1951. 155. 

Historia de Espafia. Tomo 1. Espajia prehistérica, vol. 1. Por E. Herndndez-Pacheco, F. Herndndez- 
Pacheco, L. de Hoyos Sdinz, M. Almagro, A. del Castillo, J. Maluquer de Motes, J. de Mata Carriazo. 
10x 8. Pp. ciii+896. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, S.A., 1947. 

A prehistoric settlement on the Castle Hill of Ptuj. By Josip Koro8ec. 10x63. Pp. 272. Academia 
Scientiarum et Artium Slovenica, Op. 6. Ljubljana, 1951. 

Olduvai Gorge: a report on the evolution of the hand-axe culture in beds I-IV. By L. S. B. Leakey, with 
chapters on the Geology and Fauna by the late Prof. Hans Reck and Dr. A. T. Hopwood. 11} x 83. 
Pp. xvi+164. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1951. 405. 

A pre-Slavonic fortified town on the Dunajec at Zawada-Lanckoronska. By Gabriel Lefczyk. 12 x 8}. 
Pp. 82. Polska Akademia Umiejetnosci, prace prehistoryczne, Nr. 4 (English summary). Krakéw, 
1950. 

Fortifications appartenant a la civilisation danubienne néolithique. Par Jifi Neustupny. 9} x 6}. Reprint: 
Fournal of the Czechoslovak Oriental Institute, vol. 18, no. 4. Pp. 131-158. 

Station fortifiée néolithique 4 Hluboké MaSuavky prés de Znojmo, Moravie. Par J. Neustupny. 10X7. 
Reprint: Casopis Nérodntho Musea, vols. 97-99, Prague, 1951, pp. 11-49. 

Los sepulcros megaliticos catalanes y la cultura pirenaica. Por Luis Pericot Garcia. 9}x64. Pp. 273. 
Monografias del Instituto de Estudios Pirenaicos. Barcelona, 1950. 

Open-air station of the Aurignacian on the ‘Probity Kameny’ near Varna in Bulgaria. By Jaroslav Petrbok 
and Josef Skutil. 936}. Pp. 26. Acta Musei Nationalis Pragae, Vol. 4a, Historia do. 1. Praha: 


1950. 


ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Bericht tiber die Ausgrabungen in Oberwinterthur (Vitudurum), 1949-51. Von H. Bloesch und H. Isler. 
9x6. Pp. 36. Reprint: 83stes Neujahrsblatt der Hiilfigesellschaft Winterthur, 1952. 

The antiquities of Roman Britain. [By J. W. Brailsford, F.S.A.] 84x54. Pp. 83. London: published by 
the Trustees of the British Museum, 1951. 55. 

Untersuchungen an den Caracallathermen. Von Erika Brédner. 1148}. Pp. 48. Deutsches Archio- 
logisches Institut. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1951. DM. 25. 

The Roman town and villa at Great Casterton, Rutland. By members of the Summer School in Romano- 
British Archaeology held at Great Casterton, 1950. Ed. by Philip Corder, M.A., Litt.D. 94x 6. 
Pp. 42. University of Nottingham, 1951. 6s. 

The prehistoric and Roman remains of Flintshire, with a short appendix to “The prehistoric and Roman 
remains of Denbighshire’ (1929). By Ellis Davies, M.A., F.S.A. 93 x6. Pp. xxvi+464. Cardiff: 
printed by William Lewis Ltd., Cambrian Works, 1949. 

Der rémische Import im freien Germanien. Von Hans Jiirgen Egger. 11} x 8}. Vol. 1. Text, Pp. 212. 
Vol. 2. 15 Tafeln und 65 Karten. Atlas der Urgeschichte, Band 1. Hamburgisches Museum fir 
Vélkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, 1951. 

The Romano-British baths at Well. By R. Gilyard-Beer, M.A., F.S.A. With contributions by N. Davey, 
J. W. Jackson, and F. Oswald. Yorkshire Roman Antiquities Committee, Research Report, no. 1. 
93 x6}. Pp. 76. Leeds: Roman Antiquities Committee of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
1951. 10s. 6d. 

The Roman camp, Saalburg. By Dr. H. Schénberger. 8} 5}. Pp. 16. zndedn. Bad Homburg v. d. 
Hohe, 1950. 

Fouilles de Fourviére 4 Lyon. Par Pierre Wuilleumier. 11 x 83. Pp. iii+85. Supplément 4 Ga//ia IV. 
Paris: Centre nationale de la recherche scientifique, 1951. 
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RUSSIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
Ancient Khorezm. By William Watson. 946. Anglo-Soviet Fournal, vol. 12, no. 2, pp. 4-13. 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

Fra seter til gard. Ap Bjorn Hougen. 1037}. Pp. 364. Oslo: utgitt av Norsk Arkeologisk Selskap, 
1947- 

Upplands runinskripter. Av Elias Wessén och Sven B. F. Jansson. Tredje delen. 12 x9. Andra haftet, 
Pp. 313-472. Tredje haftet. Pp. xviii+473-678. Stockholm: Wahlstrém & Widstrand, 1949-51, 

Nordische Mission Revals in Griindung und die Schwedensiedlung in Estland. Von Paul Johansen, 
93 x64. Pp. 405. Kungl: Vitterhets Hist. och Antikvitets Akad. Handlingar, Del. 74. Stockholm: 
Wahlstrém & Widstrand, 1951. 

Innan Sverige blev Sverige. Fakta och problem i var forntida historia. Av Carl-Axel Moberg. 8 x 5}. 
Pp. 108. Stockholm: Hugo Gebers Forlag, 1951. 


SCULPTURE 


English medieval sculpture. By Arthur Gardner, M.A., F.S.A. 1037}. Pp. vilit+352. The original 
handbook revised and enlarged with 683 photographs. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1951. 


555. 
Three critical periods in Greek sculpture. By Gisela M. A. Richter. 11} x 8}. Pp. xi+79. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press, 1951. 255. 


WALL-PAINTINGS 

La Chapelle du Chateau des Moines de Cluny a Berzé-la-Ville et ses peintures murales. Par Léonce Lex 
et Jean Virey. 9} x6}. Pp. 14. Macon: Protat Fréres, 1951. 

The fresco cycle of S. Maria di Castelseprio. By Kurt Weitzmann. 11} x 8}. Pp. viii+-102. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1951. 63s. 


I 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


Thursday, 25th October 1951. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 


Lord Methuen and Mr. R. B. Pugh were admitted Fellows. 
Prof. Bjorn Hougen read a paper on features of the cultural geography of the Migration Style. 


Thursday, 1st November 1951. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

The President announced the gift of £3,000 from Mr. I. D. Margary, F.S.A., towards the 
cost of publications and a gift of £3,000 from an anonymous donor towards the establishment 
of a Publications Fund. 

Miss N. Stroud was admitted a Fellow. 

Prof. N. Pevsner, F.S.A., read a paper on Bristol and Gloucester. 


Thursday, 8th November 1951. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. L. E. Dansie was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. R. P. Howgrave-Graham, F.S.A., read a paper on the earlier royal effigies: new light 
on portraiture in Westminster Abbey. 


Thursday, 15th November 1951. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. G. H. Christie was admitted a Fellow. 

The President read a paper on a medieval sword found near Sumner Street, Southwark, and 
Mr. E. Clive Rouse, F.S.A., read a paper on some recently discovered paintings of the Three 
Living and the Three Dead. 


Thursday, 22nd November 1951. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. G. E. Chambers, F.S.A., and Mr. I. Colquhoun read a paper on ‘the Ruins’ at Virginia 
Water and their relation to Lepcis Magna. 


Monday, 26th November 1951. The Bicentenary of the Royal Charter was celebrated by a 
dinner in the Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C. 2 with 143 Fellows present. Sir James Mann, 
President, was in the Chair. The following guests were entertained by the Society: H.E. The 
Swedish Ambassador, representing H.M. the King of Sweden, Royal Fellow; Lord Kilmaine; 
Air Chief Marshal Sir James Robb; Sir Charles Webster, President of the British Academy; 
Prof. W. M. Calder, President of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; the Bishop of Swansea 
and Brecon, President of the Cambrian Archaeological Association; Sir Eric de Normann; 
Mr. I. A. Williams; the Comte de Montesquiou-Fezensac, Hon. F.S.A.; Dr. A. E. van Giffen, 
Hon. F.S.A.; and Dr. G. Bersu, Hon. F.S.A.; Lord de L’Isle and Dudley, Secretary of State 
for Air, and Rt. Hon. David Eccles, Minister of Works, who had hoped to attend were prevented 
at the last moment by their official duties. The President proposed the toast of H.M. the King, 
H.M. the Queen, H.M. Queen Mary, H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh and the other members of the Royal Family. The toast of H.M. Government was 
proposed by Professor R. E. M. Wheeler, Director, Sir Eric de Normann replying in the absence 
of Lord de L’Isle and Dudley. The President, in proposing the health of the guests, read the 
following telegram from H.M. the King, Royal Patron of the Society, in reply to the loyal 
message conveyed to him earlier in the day: ‘Please convey to all attending the dinner of the 
Society of Antiquaries this evening my sincere thanks for their message of loyal greetings. As 
Patron of the Society I congratulate it on the completion of the two centuries since its incorpora- 
tion under Royal Charter. George R.’ Messages were also received from the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, from Fellows of the Society in America, and from Prof. V. Antoniewicz, 
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Prof. A. A. Mendes-Correa, Dr. T. Arne, Prof. S. Lindqvist, Dr. B. Thordeman, and M. J, 
Hubert, Honorary Fellows. H.E. the Swedish Ambassador conveyed a message of congratula- 
tion from H.M. the King of Sweden, Royal Fellow, and the Lord Kilmaine replied for the 
guests. Sir Charles Webster then proposed the toast of the Society, and Mr. H. L. Bradfer- 
Lawrence, Treasurer, replied. 


Tuesday, 27th November 1951. At 3 p.m. the President, Sir James Mann, formally opened 
an Exhibition in the Society’s apartments at Burlington House, illustrative of the history, 
possessions, and achievements of the Society since its foundation in 1707. Tea was served to 
Fellows and their guests in the Library of the Royal Society. The Exhibition remained open for 
a fortnight, up to and including Wednesday, 12th December. 


Thursday, 6th December 1951. Dr. D. B. Harden, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. T. B. Mitford, F.S.A., and Mr. J. H. Iliffe, F.S.A., read a paper on excavations at 
Kouklia (Old Paphos) 1951. 


Thursday, 13th December 1951. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
Colonel R. J. Appleby was admitted a Fellow. 


Professor R. E. M. Wheeler, Director, and Miss K. M. Richardson, F.S.A., read a paper on 
Stanwick: Brigantian refuge. 


Thursday, 10th Fanuary 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. A. R. Duffy, Mr. G. C. Dunning, Mr. Lewis Edwards, and Dr. W. L. Hildburgh were 
appointed Auditors of the Society’s accounts for 1951. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Honorary Fellow: Professor Andreas 
Alféldi; Ordinary Fellows: Dr. J. D. Clark, Lt.-Col. R. L. Hunter, The Hon. D. O’Brien, 
Mr. D. Dunham, Mr. L. Dow, Mr. A. G. A. Harmsworth, Mr. S. H. Cruden, Mr. S. A. 
Jeavons, Mr. N. E. S. Norris, Mr. M. F. B. Fitch, Mr. W. A. Thorpe, Mr. R. C. Musson, 
Rev. C. M. L. Bouch, Inst. Capt. H. S$. Gracie, Mr. T. Wake, Rev. M. H. Ridgway, and Miss 
J. R. Kirk. 

Rev. P. B. Clayton, F.S.A., exhibited an Anglo-Saxon cross head found at All Hallows-by-the- 
Tower; Mr. R. L. S. Bruce Mitford, Secretary, exhibited a seventh-century gold pyramid from 
Ezinge, Holland; and Dr. G. H. S. Bushnell, F.S.A., exhibited a jewel of quartz and amethyst 
with gold and garnet mounts, found near Ely. 


Thursday, 17th ‘fanuary 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
Miss Joan R. Kirk and Mr. A. G. A. Harmsworth were admitted Fellows. 


Dr. D. B. Harden, Vice-President, read a paper on Roman moulded glasses with arena and 
circus scenes. 


Thursday, 24th Fanuary 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. J. Desmond Clark, Mr. N. E. S. Norris, Mr. M. F. B. Fitch, and Mr. R. C. Musson 
were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., exhibited a late Bronze Age bucket from Nannau, the property of 
General John Vaughan, C.B. Professor C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., read a paper on a site and 
bronze cauldron of the earliest Iron Age at Sheepen Farm, Colchester. 


Thursday, 31st Fanuary 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 


Rev. Gervase Mathew read a paper on recent discoveries of the medieval period on the East 
African coast. 
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